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PRHEEFACH, 


Our eclectic language is substantially an outgrowth from 
the Teutonic, with graftings from the classical stock. The 
latter has given birth to so many of our important words 
that a full mastery of English cannot be acquired without 
a knowledge of the Latin and Greek that enter into its 
composition. Lacking this, one cannot confidently deal 
with a large class of words, or feel that he is always putting 
the right word in the right place. 

Etymology, or that part of it which relates to derivation, 
is consequently becoming more and more an indispensable 
study in our higher and many of our common schools. It 
is conceded by our best teachers that where Latin and 
Greek are not regularly taught, some means of acquainting 
pupils with the great indebtedness of our English to those 
languages ought to be found, so that etymology may have 
a place in every well-ordered course; for the study of it, 
even where the classical branches are -not omitted, is im- 
portant in directing attention to derivations that might 
otherwise be overlooked, or in initiating a habi’ of precision 


in the use of words. 
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The present work differs in some respects in its plan from 
all other etymological manuals. The introductory portion 
presents a succinct but clear account of the two great fami- 
lies into which the languages of the civilized world are 
divided. A very full list of Prefixes and Suffixes is given. 
There are ample directions for distinguishing Anglo-Saxon 
or Teutonic derivatives from those of classical origin, and 
of detecting among these last such as have come to us 
changed through the French. 

The lists of Latin and Greek derivatives are unusually 
full. The Latin are put in three Divisions and the Greek 
in two, the object being to discriminate between the root- 
words that supply a large number of derivatives and those 
which yield only one or two. The third Latin Division is 
made up of such root-words as are represented by mono- 
syllables in English; and this is a new and interesting 
feature. 

In defining derived words, care has been taken, while 
explaining their relationship to the root-word, to indicate 
those changes of meaning which many words have under- 
gone in passing from one language to another. Thus the 
pupil, while appreciating the great help which may be got 
from an acquaintance with primary forms, will not rely too 
confidently on his mere knowledge of a root for a full 
understanding of the meaning of a derivative. At the 
same time, as has been well remarked by Lord Stanley, 
“to use words with precision and accuracy, we ought to 
know their history as well as their present meaning.” 


In many dictionaries and works of reference words in 
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cognate languages are spoken of as “derived” from one 
another; for example, a Latin word is said to be “derived” 
from the Greek, an English to be “derived” from the Ger- 
man.. We have avoided this fashion. “The Romans,” 
says Brande, “undoubtedly borrowed a few words from the 
richer vocabulary of Greece—e. g., historia, poema; and 
the English have borrowed a very few from the Germans, 
But Greek and Latin, Anglo-Saxon and German, are re- 
spectively only varieties, derived alike from some ancient 
original which our inquiries are unable to reach.” 

In this compilation we have carefully availed ourselves 
of the labors of the most advanced etymologists ; for ety- 
mology is a progressive science, and many of the derivations 
adopted in manuals published ten or twenty years ago have 
seen superseded by the discoveries of later students in 
philology. To the works of Ernest Adams, C. P. Mason, 
William Graham, James Stormonth, Auguste Scheler, Dr. 
Mahn of Prussia, Max Miiller, Wedgwood, Trench, Hal- 
deman, Marsh, Whitney, De Vere and Latham, we have 
been especially indebted in verifying the derivations in 
this collection. From the works of Dr. James Douglas 
we have also drawn much that is valuable. 

A hint from a practical teacher as to his method of in- 
struction in etymology is here subjoined. After his pupils 
have acquainted themselves with the use and force of the 
Prefixes and Suffixes, a root word is selected for examina- 
tion. The derivatives are carefully conned at home; but 
a conversation between the teacher and his class is made 
the means of impressing these more fully or the pupil’s 
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mind. For example, suppose the Latin root-word to be 
Traho; a conversation like the following may take place: 


Teacher. To what language does Jraho belong? Pupil. The 
Latin. 7. What is its meaning? P. Todraw. 7. Can you give 
me a verb formed from 7raho signifying to draw to? P. Attract. 
T. The representative of the root in Attract is? P. Tract. 7. The 
prefix added to form the word? P. At,a modified form of Ad, 
signifying ¢o. 7. Can you form a sentence in which the word at- 
tract occurs having this meaning? PP. “The beauty of the scenery 
attracted the attention of the whole party.” Z Form a noun from 
attract signifying the act of attracting. P. Attraction. 7. What 
did you add to form the noun? P. The affix -tion. TJ. What is 
the force of -tion? PP. It means the act of doing or the thing done. 
fT. Form an adjective signifying having the power to attract. P. 
Attractive. 7. An adverb from attractive is? P. Attractively. 
T. What does it mean? P. In an attractive manner. 7. Forma 
sentence with one of these words occurring init. P. “The display, 
though small, was very attractive.’ T. What is the verb derived 
from Traho signifying to draw together? P. Contract. 7. Can 
you use the verb with this meaning? PP. Heat expands bodies; 
cold contracts them. TY. Has not contract another meaning? P. 
It means to bargain for or to make an agreement. T. Form a sen- 
tence with it used in this sense. P. “ He contracted to do the work 
in three days.” 7. Has contract any other meaning? P. It also 
means to acquire. TJ. Form a sentence with it used in the sense of 
acquire. P. “He contracted these habits when he resided abroad.” 
T. Can you give two nouns formed from contract? P. Contract 
and contraction. 7. What does the first signify? P. An agree- 
ment, etc., etc. 


Thus, simultaneously with his drill in etymology, the 
pupil may be receiving a not unimportant lesson in English 
composition. 

Exercises for practice are distributed freely through the 
volume. Many of these consist of sentences formed for 
the purpose of introducing certain cognate derivatives. 
The mnemonic advantages of this method of associating 
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words have been fully tested. By it. moreover, the use 
and meaning of a word may often be best explained. 

In the sentence, “The ant is a provident animal, and lays 
in provision for winter,” the word video is not only exhib- 
ited in two meanings, but the origin of the word provision, 
as expressing store laid up in prospect of want, is necessa- 
rily pointed out. In the sentence, “ Having been privy to 
the sailing of the privateer, he was deprived of his privi- 
leges,” we have one root in four different forms, and the 
association will have a mnemonic value besides illustrating 
the meaning of the words. In the sentence, “ The conse- 
quence will be that he will become a man of consequence,” 
the pupil is constrained, by the very position of these words, 
to reason on that process which can force the same word 
to have significations apparently irreconcilable. 

Atier the derivations and definitions in the vocabulary 
have been studied, the pupil may give his especial attention 
to the italicized words in the Exercises, and prepare him- 
self to answer such questions as have been outlined in the 
example already quoted. To lay the basis of habits of 
inquiry into the origin and meaning of words is really the 
great advantage which the use of this book in any eurric- 
ulum of studies must impart. 

It is remarked by the late John Stuart Mill that “vul- 
garisms which creep in, nobody knows how, are daily 
depriving the English language of valuable modes of ex- 
pressing thought.” He attributes the evil to the fact that 
so many uneducated persons have become writers by pro- 


fession that written language may be almost said to be 
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principally wielded by persons ignorant of the proper use 
of the instrument, and who are spoiling it more and more 
for those who understand it. 

Truth itself must suffer unless we have apt and accurate 
media in our words for its communication. There is no 
better remedy for the evil complained of by Mr. Mill than 
the introduction of the study of etymology into our public 
and private schools. Any education must be lamentably 
deficient which leaves an English-speaking youth unac- 
quainted with those elements in our language which come 
to us, not, truly, from dead languages, but from languages 
that still live in ours. 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


INPFRODUCTORY 


§ 1. Erymoxoey treats of the structure and history of 
words; its chief divisions are Inflection and Derivation. 

2. Inflection, applied to the forms of words, signifies some 
addition to or change in a word to denote a modification of 
meaning. Inflection is treated of in Grammar. 

3. Derivation traces the meaning and formation of words 
back to their origins. 

4, English Etymology treats of the sources whence the 
English language is derived. 


A knowledge of the etymology of words is a great help to accuracy 
in using them, the shade of ‘difference being often supplied by the 


original root. 


For the meaning, etc., of the words etymology, inflection, derivation, lan- 
guage, look out et/umos and log’os among the Greek roots, and jlec’to, ri/vus 
and lingua among the Latin. 


5. The languages of the civilized world are divided into 
two great families—the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

As the Semitic words in the English language are very few, it will 
be sufficient to observe that the Hebrew, Pheenician, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Ethiopic and Coptic are included in this family. 

6. The subdivisions of a family are called stocks; and the 
subdivisions of a stock, branches. 

%@. The Indo-European family is divided into the following 
stocks: Sanscrit, Persian, Slavonic, Celtic, Classical and Teu- 


tonic. 
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Of these the Sanscrit and Persian are Asiatic stocks, and the lan- 
guages of the remaining stocks are, or were, spoken by the inhabitants 
of Europe. Hence the name Indo-European has been applied to this 
family. It is now more commonly known as the Aryan family. Arya 
is a Sanscrit word, meaning “noble.” 


8. The dialects of the Slavonic are spoken throughout 
Eastern Europe—in Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, etc. 

9. The Celtic, Classical and Teutonic stocks are, more or 
less, closely connected with the history of the English lan- 
guage. 

10. To the Celtic stock belong the Welsh, the Cornish, the 
Trish-Gaelic or Erse, the Scotch-Gaelic, etc. 


Descendants of the Celts, more or less unmixed, still exist in the 
centre and south of Ireland, the north of Scotland, in Wales, Cornwall 
and Armorica, a district in the west of France; and in all of these places, 
except Cornwall, varieties of their original language are still spoken. — 


11. The Classical stock is divided into two branches, the 
Hellenie (Greek) and the Jtalian. It includes what are com- 
monly called the Classical languages—Greek and Latin; and 
hence comes the name by which the stock is usually known. 


The Latin word clas’sicus (classical), from clas’sis, a class, related to the 
CLASSES of the Roman people, and especially to the first class; hence, 
the term classic is applied to Latin and Greek authors of confirmed 
celebrity. 


The Romaic or Modern Greek, the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French languages are all offshoots from the Classi- 
cal stock. 

12. The Teutonic stock is divided into two branches: (1) 
The Scandinavian, including the languages spoken in the dis- 
trict anciently called Scandinavia (the northwestern portion 
of Europe); and (2) the Gothic. 

18. The Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic includes the 
Icelandic, Swedish, Norwegian and Danish languages. 

14, The Gothic branch of the Teutonic is subdivided into 
High and Low German—. e., the dialects spoken in the upland 
districts of the south and in the lowlands of the north of Ger- 
many, and along the coast of the German Ocean. 

15. To the Low German division belongs the Anglo-Saxon, 
from which, in process of time, was evolved the grand English 
language. 
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In specimens of English, German and Latin, we are struck at once 
by the small differences between the two languages of the Teutonic 
stock (German and English), and the great differences between them 
and a language of the Classical stock (the Latin). For example: 


IN ENGLISH. 
And John was clad with camel’s hair and with a leathern girdle akaat 
his loins; and he ate locusts and wild honey. 


IN GERMAN. 
Johannes aber war bekleidet mit Cameel’s haaren und mit einem led- 
ernen Gurtel um seine Lenden; und ass Heuschrecken und wilden - 


Honig. 
IN LATIN, 


Et erat Johannes vestitus pilis cameli et Zona pellica circa lumbos 
ejus, et locustas et mel sylvestre edebat. (St. Mark i, 6.) 


oe 


16. The English language, as now used, although it has 
borrowed largely from other languages, has two principal 
sources—Anglo-Saxon and Latin. 

17. The An’gles and the Saxons were tribes from Northern 
Germany, probably the parts now known as Hanover and 
Westphalia. They began to occupy England about 449 a. p. 
They conquered and dispossessed the British or Celtic inhab- 
itants, and drove the remnants of them into the remote moun- 
tainous corners, especially Wales and Cornwall. 

18. Celtic was the language of the natives of Britain when 
the country was invaded by the Romans under Julius Cesar, 
fifty-five years before the Christian era. 

19. The incursions of the Danes into England, and their 
settlement in several parts, had little effect upon the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, as the Danish tribes were kindred with the 
Saxon, being descendants of the same great Gothic race. 

20. The Saxons, or a large portion of them, called them- 
selves Angles, their new country England (Angle-land), and 
their language English. 

21. English thus became the predominant language in 
England from the Frith of Forth to the English Channel, and 
has continued so for more than fourteen centuries. During 
this time it has, of course, undergone many changes. 

It has adopted many new words from other languages, and 
its forms have been altered to some extent; but the grammar 
or framework of the language is still purely Saxon. The 
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earliest form of it with which we are acquainted is commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon. 

22. Of the foreign elements which go to make of English 
a composite language, the Latin is so extensive and important 
as to render all others insignificant in comparison. Hence we 
often speak of Saxon (Teutonic) and Latin as the two factors 
of which the English language is composed. 

23. The Latin words in the English language have been 
adopted at various periods: (1.) Sparingly during the Ro- 
man occupation of England, between a. D. 43 and a. p. 418. 
(2.) At the introduction of Christianity by the Roman mis- 
sionaries, A. D. 596. (8.) With the Norman-French, A. pb. 
1042. (4.) At the revival of classical learning in the sixteenth 
century. (5.) By modern writers on science, art, social and 
political economy, ete. 

24, The Norman Conquest was the beginning of the third 
wave of Latin influence. In the eleventh century the Nor- 
mans, or North-men, a tribe of Teutonic origin, who had, two 
centuries before, seized and possessed that part of France since 
called Normandy, subdued England. 

The Normans brought with them into England that form of 
Latin which we call French—a language which they had 
adopted from the people amongst whom they had been settled. 
Thus English got many indirect additions from the Latin. 

25. The Normans spread through England as a superior 
caste; and there were now two languages, which would not . 
unite. They contended for supremacy during the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

For a long time the laws of England were written in Norman-French, 


and the proceedings of courts of justice were conducted in the same 
language, to the serious oppression of the conquered Saxons. 


26. But the tongue of the lower classes—the majority— 
prevailed against that of the upper—the minority. The 
North-men, or Normans, who had become Frenchmen in 
France, at last became Englishmen in England. 

27. The Anglo-Saxon element predominates (though far 
from exclusively) in our words of one or two syllables; while 
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the great majority of our words of three, and almost all our 
words of four or more, syllables are derived from the Latin, 
Greek, French and other languages, but particularly from the 
Latin. 


sor a list of monosyllabic words that have come to us from the Latin 
and Greek, chiefly through the French, see page 189. 


Saxon Hlements of English. 


28. From the Anglo-Saxon we get,— 


1. The articles an, or a, and the, the pronouns, numerals (exceptin 
second, which is from the Latin secwn/dus), prepositions, conjunctions, 
adjectives of irregular comparison, and the auxiliary, defective and 
(so-called) irregular verbs. 

2. Monosyllabic derivatives formed by a modification of the root- 
vowel, or of the final consonant; as ditch (from dig), bless (from bliss), 
and the majority of the words formed by strictly Anglo-Saxon suffixes, 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and phenomena; 
as,— 


cloud evening light snow water 
dale flood moon spring wind 
dawn ground morning star world 
day heat night stone winter 
dew hill noon stream year 
earth ice rain summer 
east iron sea sun 
egg lead silver thunder 

4. Words relating to the family, household and farm; as,— 
brother bath door chaff scythe 
child beam dough cheese wheat 
daughter bed home corn ash 
father bolster hearth cow beech 
friend besom kettle delve berry 
husband bread loaf harvest brick 
kin brew oven hay fir 
mother broth roof hemp grass 
sister cloth thatch honey oak 
wife comb barley milk oats 
widow cook barn plow tree 
bake cradle calf rake ete, 


5, The names of most of the parts of the body; as,— 


beard brain ear foot heel 

body breast eye hair knee 

bone breath finger hand leg 

bosom brow fist heart lip 

blood chin flesh head mouth, etc 


0% 
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6. The names of common animals ; as,— 


ape dove hare man ruddock 
bear fish hawk owl throstle 
bee foal horse ox turtle 
beetle fowl hound pig weevil 
bird fox lamb sheep worm 
deer goose lark rayen 

7 Terms for common qualities and actions; as,— 
bold high ask buy find 
blind low hear chaffer fly 
bright holy bid chew get 
broad hot bind come give 
cold old bite dip go 
dark quick blaze do have 
dead rough bleach drink kill 
deaf sick blow eat love 
good smooth bring fear look 
hard pretty burn fill make, etc. 

8. Names of common things—weapons, tools, clothes, etc.,— 
awl bridge hook nail spear 
bank food hat name bow 
book fire knife ship bill 
boat gun meat sword arrow 


In addition to these, the Anglo-Saxon gives us most of the language 
of invective humor and colloquial pleasantry, including such rough but 
expressive words as gawky, grim, sham, sly, lazy, shabby, etc.; also the 
constituent words in popular proverbs; as, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 

Paragraphs may be readily found in the English Bible, and in the 
writings of Defoe and Bunyan, consisting almost entirely of Anglo- 
Saxon words. 


29. Thus nearly all the most common and necessary Nouns, 
Adjectives and Verbs are Anglo-Saxon (from the Teutonic). 

30. Words indicating a more advanced civilization, and 
most of the terms employed in art, science, mental and moral 
philosophy, are from the Latin and Greek. 


QUESTIONS. 


(The numbers are those of the Sections in the text to which they 
relate.] 


14, What is meant by etymology? inflection? derivation? English 
etymology? 5. What two great divisions are there of language? What 
is said of Semitic words? 6. What do we mean by stocks and branches of 
language? 7, Name the divisions of the Indo-European family. Which 
are Asiatic, and which more exclusively European? What of the word 
Aryan? 8,9. What stocks are closely connected with the English lan- 
guage? 

10. What of the Celtic stock? What descendants are there now of the 
Celts? 11. What is meant by the Classical stock? What, by the term 
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classicul? What modern languages belong to this stock? 12. The Teu- 
tonic stock? 13, Its Scandinavian branch? 14. Its Gothic branch? 15. 
To which division belongs the Anglo-Saxon? Do the Teutonic and 
Classical stocks differmuch? 16, Name the principal sources of English. 
17. What of the Angles and Saxons? 18. By what race was the Celtic 
spoken? 19. Did the Danes affect our language much? Why not? 20. 
What name did the Saxons give to their new country? 

21. What became the ruling language in England? The framework of 
English is what? 22. What is the chief foreign element? 28. At what 
periods have Latin words comein? 24. When did the Norman conquest 
begin? Of what tribe were the Normans? If they were of Teutonic 
origin, how did they happen to Latinize our language? Did the Nor- 
mans use Anglo-Saxon in their laws? 26. Which prevailed—Norman- 
French or Anglo-Saxon? 27. How do you recognize the Anglo-Saxon 
element in English? 28. Name the kinds of words we get from the 
Anglo-Saxon. 29,30. How do we distinguish between Anglo-Saxon 
words and words of classic origin? 


The Foreign Words in English. 


31. The greater part of foreign words, besides the Latin, 
that have been incorporated into English may be divided as 
follows : 


1. Words of Celtic origin.—These consist chiefly of geographical 
names, such as Avon, Kent, Thames, Exe, Derwent, etc.; and words 
relating to common household matters, such as barrow, basket, button, 
bag, cart, coat, darn, gown, gruel, grumble, knoll, mattock, mop, pal, 
pan, rug, whip, ete. 

2. Words of Scandinavian origin.—Men of Scandinayian race 
(Picts, Norsemen and Danes) established themselves several times 
along the eastern coast of England. Among the words from this 
source are dale (valley), ford, guard, gate, holm, scar (steep rock), tarn 
(mountain lake), etc. 

3. Words of Greek origin.—A very large number of our philo- 
sophical and scientific words are from the Greek; as, logic, metaphys- 
ics, philosophy, ethics, astronomy, electricity, theory, problem, etc. Many 
of these have come to us through the Latin. Also the terminations 
-ize, -ism, have been naturalized from the Greek. 

4, Words of miscellaneous origin.—Almost every language in the 
world has contributed some word or words to our vocabulary. Some 
of these miscellaneous elements are important enough to be noticed 
separately, e. g.: 

(1.) Hebrew: Abbey, abbot, amen, cherub, hallelujah, hosanna, 
jubilee, leviathan, manna, Messiah, Sabbath, Satan, seraph, shibbo- 
leth, pharisaic, rabbi, etc.; with many Proper Names, as Adam, 
Abraham, David, John, Matthew, Mary, Elizabeth, etc. _ 

(2.) Arabic: Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, 
alkali, almanac, amber, ambergris, arrack, arsenal, artichoke, assas- 
sin, altar, camphor, carat, caravan, chemistry, cipher, coffee, cot- 
ton, crimson, damask, damson, elixir, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, 
jar, lake, lemon, lime, lute, magazine, mattress, minaret, mohair, 
monsoon, mosque, mummy, nabob, nadir, naphtha, nard, opium, 
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ottoman, saffron, salaam, scullion, sirocco, sofa, sultan, syrup, tabor 
talisman, tamarind, tambourine, tariff, zenith, zero. ; 

(3.) Persian: Azure, balcony, bazaar, chess, emerald, indigo, 
jackal, lilac, musk, orange, pawn (in chess), saraband, scimitar, 
shawl, sherbet, simoon, taffeta, turban, paradise. 

(4.) Hindustani: Banian, buggy, calico, coolie, dimity, jungle, 
lac, loot, muslin, pagoda, palanquin, pariah, punch, pundit, rupee, 
sandal (wood), sugar, toddy, shampoo. 

(5.) Malay: A-muck, bamboo, bantam, caddy, caoutchouc, chintz, 
cockatoo, curry, gamboge, gong, gutta-percha, junk, mango, ourang- 
outang, rattan, sago. 

(6.) Chinese: Bohea, congou, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, satin, soy, 
tea. 

(7.) Turkish: Bey, chouse, janisary, kiosk, sash, tulip, seraglio. 

(8.) American: Lacque, calumet, condor, lama, maize, moccasin, 
pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, tomato 
wigwam. 

9.) Polynesian: Tattoo, taboo, kangaroo. 

10.) Italian: Balustrade, bravado, bravo, bust, canto, caricature, 
carnival, charlatan, cupola, ditto, dilettanti, farrago, folio, gazette, 
gondola, grotto, harlequin, influenza, lava, manifesto, motto, opera, 
pantaloon, piazza, portico, regatta, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, 
stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, torso, umbrella, virtuoso, vista, 
volcano, zany. 

(11.) Spanish: Alligator, armada, armadillo, barricade, cafion, 
cargo, chocolate, cigar, creole, desperado, don, duenna, embargo, 
flotilla, gala, grandee, grenade, jennet, mosquito, mulatto, negro, 
olio, paroquet, platina, punctilio, savannah, sherry, sierra, tornado, 
veranda. 

(12.) French: Beau, belle, belles-lettres, billet-doux, bon-mot, 
bouquet, déjefiner, dépdt, éclat, matinée, ennui, penchant, prairie, 
soirée, trousseau. 

(13.) Dutch: Block, boom, boor, bow-sprit, reef (vb.), schooner, 
skates, sloop, smuggle, tafferel, veer, wear (ship), yacht. 


32. The number of words in the English language is prob- 
ably about eighty-five thousand. By actual enumeration of 
those contained in the best dictionaries it has been ascertainea 
that thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty Anglo-Saxon 
words (remotely Teutonic), and twenty-nine thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four of Classical origin (from the Latin and 
Creek), are now registered. 

But the real difference between the two elements is one of 
function, not of quantity or number. The Anglo-Saxon words, 
in consequence of their popular and expressive nature, are 
most largely used, both in daily speech and in the works of 
the greatest writers. 

On examination of passages selected from modern Eng- 
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lish authors, it is found, that of every hundred words sixty are 
of Saxon origin, thirty of Latin, five of Greek; while all the 
other sources combined furnish the remaining five. 


English is now spoken by about eighty millions of people. It is the 
general language of Great Britain and Ireland, the United States and 
British America, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand and 
South Africa. It is spoken in certain portions of the West Indies, and 


partially in India. 
COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 


33. The words of which the English language is composed 
may be divided into two classes—primary or primitive words, 
and secondary or derivative words. 

34, A word is a Primitive word when it does not admit of 
being resolved into simpler elements; as, man, horse, run. 
Primitive words are called Roots. 

30. A word is a Derivative word when it is made up of 
significant parts, which exist either separately or in other com- 
binations; as, man-ly, man-hood, wn-man, from the noun Man. 

36. A word is a Compound word when it is made up of two 
or more parts, each of which is a significant word of itself; as, 
apple-tree, tea-spoon, spend-thrift. 


Some words are at once Compound and Derived, being formed from 
two or more words by the addition of an inflectional element; as, gray- 
haired, white-robed, long-legged. 


37. When a compound word has been taken bodily from 
another language, it is for us simply a derived word, although 
in the language from which we have borrowed it it may be a 
true Compound. 


Thus economy is for the English student a derived word, being in fact 
a Greek compound transferred to our language by a simple change cf 
termination. (See oikos, p. 220, and nomos, p. 235.) 


38. Whenever two words are made one, and regarded as 
such, they should be spelt as one or be connected by a hyphen ; 
as, everlasting, ever-living, rainbow, walking-stick, cornfield, 
oversee, notwithstanding, nevertheless. 

When the coalescence is complete, the Compound is written 
as a single word; as, blackbird, sunflower, railway. 
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When the coalescence is less complete, a hyphen is used to 
tie the component words together ; as, man-of-war, rosy-fingered, 
penny-wise, pound-foolish, ete. 

Hysrips.—When a compound or derived word is made up 
of elements derived from different languages, it is called a 
hybrid (hu'brida = mongrel, from the Greek hubris). 

Such words as falsehood, politeness, grateful, unjust, rudeness, doubtless, 
useless, artful, accuser, grandfather, conceited, readable, martyrdom, won- 
drous, are all hybrids, the Stem and the Prefix, or Suffix, being the one 
of English, the other of Classical, origin; but any rule which would con- 
demn such formations should be rejected as arbitrary and groundless. 

Generally, however, if a derived word has been formed by means of 
an English Suffix, and a Secondary Derivative has to be formed by 
means of a Prefix, the Prefix should be English. 

If the Suffix of the first derivative is of Classical origin, the Prefix 
should be Classical. Thus we say undecided and indecisive, un- and 
-ed being both English, -in and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, in- 
gratitude, unjustly, injustice. 

But one or two suffixes, of Latin origin (like -able), are treated as 
if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 


Exercise I. 


Tell whether the following words are Primitive, Derivative or Com- 
pound : 


Brightness, childhood, classmate, coachman, day-star, design, 
fire, footstep, forget, form, formal, friend, friendly, gardener, gen- 
tleman, give, glad, grace, greenish, hardihood, hilly, iron, kingdom, . 
large, love, lovely, manliness, midshipman, milkmaid, music, mu- 
sician, music-teacher, pen-knife, plowman, quiet, quietude, redress, 
reform, rich, right, rule, sailor, school, sea, sign, sign-post, steam- 
boat, trust, trustworthy, truthful, warm, wash, watch-key, whale- 
bone, white, wooden, workman, young. 


Derivatives. 


39. Derivatives are formed from primitives or roots in three 
principal ways: 

(1.) By a Prefix; as do, wn-do; say, gain-say; daub, be. 
daub, ete. 

(2.) By a Suffix, or ending; as good, good-ness. 

(3.) By a change in the body of the word itself; as sing 
song; gcd, gild; break, breach; dig, ditch. 
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_ The most important class of words formed by internal changes con- 
sists of the Past Tenses of primary Verbs, as tell, told; bring, brought ; 
but these are not usually classed as Derivatives. 


40. Words formed from roots by changing or modifying 
letters in the root are called Primary Derivatives. 

41, Words formed from roots by adding Prefixes or Suffixes 
are called Secondary Derivatives. 

42. Additions to roots and words serving to modify their 
meaning and use are called Affixes. They are of two kinds— 
(1) Prefixes, those at the beginning, and (2) Suffixes, those 
at the end of the word-bases to which they are affixed. 

43. A Prefix is a significant particle placed before a word, 
or root, in order to modify its meaning. As the constituent 
part of a word, a Prefix can be readily separated and defined. 


When the Prefix ends with a consonant, that consonant is often 
shanged or omitted, in order that the Prefix may unite easily with the 
word to which it is joined. 

For example, in the words af-fix, col-lect, com-mit, im-pose, 
suf-fix, sug-gest, sus-tain, the prefixes ad, con, in and sub are 
changed to af-, col-, com-, im-, suf-, sug- and sus-. 


44, A Suffix is a particle placed after a word, or a root, to 
modify its meaning; but though sometimes significant, there 
are many Suffixes which are not significant, but simply para- 
gogical—that is, they are letters or syllables without meaning, 
and merely serve to lengthen the words. 


A word may take two or more Prefixes or Suffixes at the same time. 
Thus re-pro-duce contains two Prefixes, re- and pro-; wonder-ful-ly 
contains two Suffixes, -ful and -ly. 


45. When a Derivative is formed by means of a Prefix, the 
Derivative and the Root are generally of the same part of 
speech ; as trust, in-trust; turn, re-turn. 

When a Suffix is added, the part of speech of the Deriva- 
tive depends upon the Suffix; as just, justly, justness, justify. 


Prefixes and Suffixes mark Derivatives, as Derivatives are not formed 
by the omission of elements already existing in a word. Thus we see 
at once that bestir is derived from stir, and bondage from bond. 

But it is not so easy to say which is the Derivative when we are 
asked whether bond is derived from bind or bind from bond. In such 
a case we may reason thus: As the act of binding precedes the existence 
of the bond, bond is derived from bind. And so speech is derived from 
speak; for the noun is not always the primary word, as some gramma- 
rians erroneously assert. 
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Exercise II. 


Select the Derivatives, and distinguish between those which are Pri- 
mary and those which are Secondary : 

Believe, belief, believer; bind, bond, bondage; bless, bliss, bliss- 
fil; foul, filth, defile; glass, glaze, glazier; heal, healthful, healthy ; 
high, height, heighten; hound, hunt, hunter; life, live, lively ; 
lose, loser, loss; love, lover, lovely; move, movable, movement; 
pride, proud; shame, shameful, shameless; sit, set, seat; strong, 
strength, strengthen; thieve, theft; weave, weft, weaver; wise, 
wisdom, wisely. 


ANGLO-SAXON OR ENGLISH PRE- 
FIXES. 


\| A signifies at, to, on, in; as ahead, that is, at the head; afield, to the 
field; aground, on the ground; abed, in bed. 

Be-, prefixed to a verb, signifies about, near, wpon, over, for, and it 
converts an intransitive verb into a transitive one; thus speak and think 
become bespeak and bethink. It often serves to form verbs from 
nouns or other verbs; as, becalm, befriend. In a preposition or a 
conjunction, be- has the force of by or in; thus, because, conj., signi- 
fies by the cause of ; behind, prep., an the rear of. 

En- (em before 6, p or m) converts an adjective or noun into a verb; 
as, erobalm, endear, enslave, enshrine. Its meanings are in, on, into; 
also, to make, to surrownd ; as, enrich, to make rich; embrace, to sur- 
round with the arms. 

For- or fore- (from the German ver-, and not related to fore in fore- 
see, etc., but implying that the action indicated by the simple verb is 
negatived, or else done in a bad sense); as, forbid, to bid not; forbear, 
to cease from; forswear, to swear falsely; forlorn, completely lost 
(Ger. verloren) ; forget, to away-get—. e., to lose from memory ; forego, 
to go from—i. ¢., to resign. 

Fore- (= Lat. pre or pro, before, etc.) denotes in front of, yoing or 
coming first; as, forenoon, the fore part of the day; foretell, to tel! 
beforehand. 

Gain- (Ger. gegen, root of against), against; as gainsay, to speak 
against. 

Mis-, amiss, error or defect, wrong; as, misplace, to put in a wrong 
place; misapply, to apply wrongly; misbegotten, begotten amiss. 

-, not; as, neither, not either; never, not ever. 

Off, from ; as, offspring, descended from. 

Out, excess or superiority, from, of, beyond; as, outburst, a bursting 
from; outbid, to bid beyond ; outrun, to run beyond. 

Over, above or beyond; as, overdo, to do more than enough; over 
reach, to reach beyond, 
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Re- (a Latin prefix, but naturalized), again: as, retouch, to touch 
again ; rebuild, to build again. 

(| To-, the or this; as, to-day, this day; to-morrow, the morrow. 

Un-, not (with adjectives) ; as unwise, unkind. It is rarely formed 
with nouns; as, unrest, unreason. In the case of verbs un- is not 
merely a negative, but implies the reversal of an act already done; as, 
unroll, untwist. It answers to the German ent-. 

Under signifies, as a prefix, beneath, below, lower in a rank or degree; 
as underrate, underline. 

Up denotes motion upward; as uplift, to lift wp; rest in a higher 
place, as uphold; sometimes subversion, as upset. 

With- (Ger. wider, “ against ;’ Anglo-Saxon with, not the modern 
preposition with) denotes opposition, privation, from or against ; as, with- 
stand, to stand against; withdraw, to retire from; angry with, i.e., 
“angry against.” (The word withal is from the prep. with, and all.) 


Exercise III. 


Give the meaning of each of the Prefixes, and then that of the De- 
rivatives : 

A-breast, a-foot, a-stern, be-daub, be-deck, be-dew, be-hind, 
be-set, be-side, by-stander, em-bitter, em-bosom, en-list, en- 
liven, en-shroud, for-bid, for-sake, for-swear, fore-know, fore-man, 
mis-behayve, mis-deed, mis-lay, mis-lead, mis-print, n-ever, n-one, 
off-set, off-shoot, out-bid, out-cast, out-law, out-spread, over-How, 
over-hang, over-see, over-task, over-throw, to-day, to-night, un-bar, 
un-bind, un-chain, un-faithful, un-happy, un-healthy, un-holy, un- 
skilled, under-mine, under-sell, under-value, up-heave, with-draw, 
with-hold, with-stand. 


Pronunciation of Latin Words. 


46. The mode of pronouncing Latin and Greek words is not 
uniform even among English scholars. There is what is called 
the Roman method, and besides that we have the Continental 
and the English. 


Under the Roman method, c is pronounced always hard like k; g 
always hard, as in get; j like y, as in hallelujah; qu like kw, asin 
quit ; 8, always hissing, never like z; ti, never like she. 

Among the majority of English scholars, however, it is usual to em- 
ploy the same rules we observe in pronouncing our own language, with 
one or two exceptions. In etymology the Roman mode is preferable. 

The most important departure from the mode of pronouncing Eng- 
lish words is in the rule that in Latin every word contains as many syl- 
lables as it has vowels or diphthongs. For example, the Latin word miles, 
a soldier, is not pronounced in one syllable, as the English word miles, 
but in two, thus, mi/les. So in no/ta be/ne, vi/va vo’ce, bo/na fi’de, 
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ar’che, ete., every word has as many syllables as it has vowels. IRgno- 
rance of this rule leads to most of the blunders which the uneducated 
make in pronouncing Latin.* : 

The diphthongs @ and @ have the sound of élong. des is pro- 
nounced e/des, e&/vum, e/vum, pee/na, pe’na. Both in Latin and Greek 
ch is always sounded like k; as, ach/os, e’cheo, chu/los. 

Under the English system of pronouncing Latin, c and g are hard 
(like k and like g in get) before a, O, U, and soft (like s and j) before 
e, i, y, and the diphthongs 2 and 09; as, cad/o, cee/do, li’go, ge’ro; 
while t, s and ¢c, before ia, ie, ii, io, iu and eu, preceded by the ac- 
cent, in Latin words as in English, change into the sound of sh and 
zh; as in fd/cto, spa/tium, elys’wum, ete. 

When a word of more than one syllable ends with a, the a is sounded 
like a in ah, without stress and not prolonged; as, pen/na, cau/sa. 

In this work the accentual mark in Latin words is simply to indicate 
the pronunciation as it would be in English words, and has no ety- 
mological significance. 


For the Pronunciation of Greek words, see p. 208; of Anglo-Saxon 
words, p. 250 


QUESTIONS. 


31. Give examples of some of the foreign words, not Latin, incorporated 
into the Euglish language, 32. About how many words are there in Eng- 
lish? Of these how many are Anglo-Saxon, or of Teutonic origin? How 
many are of Classical origin? Which words do we most frequently use? 
Where is English now spoken? About how many people now speak 
English? 383—35, What is meant by primary or primitive words? De- 
rivative? Give examples. 36. A Compound word? 37. Is the word 
economy a compound word in English? 38. How should compound 
words be coupled in writing? Explain the word coalescence. (See alo, 
alesco and the Latin prefix con.) What kind of compound words are 
ealled hybrids? Are they allowable? 

389. How are Derivatives formed from primitives or roots? 40. What 
are Primary Derivatives? 41. Secondary? 42. What is meant by an 
Affix? How are the words affix, prefix and suffix derived? (See ji'go in 
First Division of Latin Roots, and ad, pre, sub, among Latin Prefixes.) 
43, Define a Prefix. How may a Prefix be changed? 44, Define a Suffix, 
What is meant by the word paragogical ? (See Second Division of Greek 
Roots.) 45. Does a Prefix generally alter the Part of Speech of a word? 
How is a word affected by a Sufix? 46. How do you pronounce m-i-l-e-s 
in Latin? B-e-n-e? V-o-c-e? P-ce-n-a? Are there different fashions 
of pronouncing Latin? What sound has ch in Latin and Greek? Are 
all the vowels sounded in Latin? 


*In the Latin alphabet, which was partly taken from the later Greek, 
the letter k was omitted because all sounds of that class were represented 
pny hard c(as in can), by hard g (as in go), or by g. When Greek words 
came to be largely imported into Latin, z (—xXs) and z were put at the 
foot of the alphabet; the Greek ¢ (Phi) was spelt ph, and 6 (Theta) was 
spelt th; while x (Chi) was spelt ch, which last now stands in English not 
only for the sound of k (as in chrome), but of sh (as in chaise) and tsh (as 
in chair). Thus simple sounds are represented by double signs—a great 
fault in our alphabet, 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet was taken from the Latin, with omissions 
and additions. Our alphabet is taken, as to its sounds, frcm the Anglo- 
Saxon, but as to its forms from the Latin through the Anglo-Norman. 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 


Prefixes which are inseparable in the languages from which they are 
derived are here distinguished by a hyphen attached, indicating that 
they are not used separately with the given signification; thus, in-, when 
it has a negative or privative meaning, is an inseparable prefix. The 
separable prefixes are, most of them, prepositions or adverbs, 


A, with its forms ab and abs, signifies from or away ; as, avert, to 
turn from; absolve, to release from; abstract, to draw from. 

AD means fo, and assumes for the sake of euphony the forms of a-, 
ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, at-, according to the conso- 
nant that follows it; as, adhere, to stick to; ascend, to mount to; ac- 
cede, to yield to; affix, to fix to; aggrieve, to give pain to; ally, to 
bind to; annex, to tie to; append, to hang to; arrive, to come to; 
assent, to yield to; attest, to bear witness to. 

AM-, AMB- or AMBI-, round, round about, on both sides ; as, 
ambient, going about; amputate, to cut round or off; ambiguous, 
doubtful (see a/go). 

ANTE-, ANT-, ANTI, before, either in time or place; as, ante- 
cedent, going before; ancestor, for antecessor or antcessor ; anticipate, 
to take before. 

BI-, also BIS, twice ; a common prefix meaning two, twice, double, 
in two; as, biped, an animal having two feet; bisect, to cut into two 
equal parts; biscuit, twice cooked (-cuit, Fr.). 

CIR’/CUM, CIR/CU-, around, about; as, circumambulate, to 
walk around; circumjacent, lying around. 

CIS-, on this side; as, cisalpine, on this side the Alps. 

CON- (fr. cum, with), a prefix meaning with or together, and some- 
times having a simple intensive force. Con-, when modified by the 
next consonant, becomes CO-, cog-, col-, com- and cor-; as, con- 
cur, to run together; coequal, equal with; cognate, born together or 
with; collect, to gather together; Gombine, to put two or more things 
together; correlative, relative with. 

CON’TRA, on the contrary, opposite, a common prefix, with its 
forms, contro- and counter, signifying against, in opposition ; as, 
contradict, to speak against; countermand, to order against; con- 
trovert, to turn against. . . . Con, a shortened form of contra, is used 
in the phrase pro and con, for and agaznst. 

DBE signifies a moving down or from; as, depend, to hang down 
from; depose, to put down; descend, to go down from. Sometimes 
de has an intensive meaning, as in defunct, entirely done or gone 
through with (from fun/gor, func’tus, to perform). 

DEM/I- (dimid/ium, the half), a common prefix signifying a half or 
purt of that of which it forms the prefix. 
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DIS-, di-, or dif- before f, denotes asunder or apart, a parting from, 
the opposite of, not ; as, disjoin, to unjoin ; diverge, to incline apart; dif- 
fer, to bear apart, to disagree; disadvantageous, not advantageous. — 

(DIS-, though of Latin origin, has become naturalized in English, 
retaining only that meaning which it has in such Latin words as dis- 
sim/ilis, dissimilar—i. ¢., it negatives the meaning of the following 
word. 

ae (L. and Gr.), owt of, out, off, from, without ; also denoting merely 
increase of the power of the simple word. Hix assumes the forms e-, 
ec-, ef-; as, except, to take out; eject, to cast out; enormous, out of 
rule; eccentric, out of the center; efflux, a flowing out. Hx prefixed 
to the name of an office denotes that the person formerly held the office 
named, or does not now hold it, as ex-mayor, etc. Hx-officio, by vir- 
tue of office; ex-par’te (pars, par’tts, a part), partial. 

BX/TRA, beyond some boundary, without; as, extraordinary, be- 
yond ordinary; extravagant, wandering beyond, wasteful (from vag’- 
ans, wandering). 

IN (L.) (Gr. EN), with its forms it-, im-, ir-, em-, signifies im, 
into, on, or against, in verbs and nouns; as, include, to shut in, incur) 
to run into; followed by 1, in becomes il-, as in illuminate, to throw 
light on; followed by b, p or m, in becomes im-, as in immure, to 
put within walls, imbibe, to drink in, import, to carry in; followed by 
r, in becomes ir-, as in irrigate, to let water flow on. Some words are 
written with en or in indifferently, as enclose or inclose. 

In-, with its forms ig-, il-, im-, ir-, signifies not in adjectives and 
nouns, as incorrect, not correct; followed by gn, in- becomes i, as in 
ignoble, not noble, ignorant, not knowing; followed by 1, in- becomes 
il-, as in illicit, not permitted; followed by p or m, in- becomes im-, 
as in immature, not ripe, imprudent, not prudent; followed by r, in- 
becomes ir-, as in irregular, noé according to rule. 

IN’TER signifies between, among ; as, interpose, to place between. 
The French form is entre = enter, as in entertain. 

IN’TRA, within, on the inside, interior ; as, intramural, within the 
walls (mu/rus, a wall). 

IN’TRO, within, into, in ; as, introduce, to lead into. 

JUX’/TA, near, next; as, juxtaposition, contiguity of position. 

MAL, also MAL/H, a prefix signifying evil, al, badly, as in mal- 
formation, malediction. 

MULT- or MULTI (L. mul’tus, many), a prefix in many words 
which are mostly technical or scientific; as, multilateral, having many 
or more than four sides; multangular, having many angles. 

NON signifies not, reversing the sense of the word which it precedes; 
a hyphen is generally, though not always, placed between non and the 
word following; as, non-appearance, failure to appear; nondescript, 
not described. % 

OB or OBS, in front, in the way of, against ; as, obviate, to meet in 
the way; Ob becomes Oc- before G, as in Occasion; Of- before f, as in 
offend ; O before m, as in Omit; and oOp- before p, as in Oppose. 

PER, through, thoroughly, by, for ; as, pervade, to extend through; 
perfect, thoroughly made; per becomes pel- before 1, as pellucid ; 
standing alone, per signifies by; as, per annum, yearly, or by the year; 
per di’em, by the day; per se, by himself. 

POST, behind, after; as, postscript, written after; postpone, to put 
after, to defer. : 
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PRA, PRE-, before, in front of, very; as a prefix, pre is now gen- 
erally spelt pre- in English; as, precede, to go before; prejudice, 
judgment beforehand. 

PRE/TER, beyond, beside, by, more than ; as, preternatural, beyond 
nature; pretermit, to send beyond (omit). 

PRO- (L. pro, for; Gr. pré, before), a prefix signifying for, forth, for- 
ward, out ; as, Pronoun, for a noun; proceed, to go forth; provoke, to 
call forth; propel, to drive forward; pro- is sometimes changed into 
pur-, as in pursue, purpose; into por, as in porirait; and into 
pol-, as in pollute. 

RE-, or RHED.-, back again, anew, a second time ; as, repel, to drive 
back ; recommence, to begin anew; redeem, to buy back; redraft, a 
second draft. 

RE/TRO, backward, back ; as, retrospect, a looking backward. 

SE-, aside, apart, by itself ; as, secede, to go aside; seclude, to shut 
apart ; seduce, to lead aside. 

SEHEM/T-, half, half of, in part ; as, semi-annual. 

SINE, with its forms sim-, sin-, without; as, sinecure, without 
care; simple, without fold, plain. 

SUB, under, below; as, Subscribe, to write under. For the sake of 
euphony, the b in sub becomes c, f, g, m, p or 8, according to the 
first letter of the other part of the word; as in succeed, suffer, sug- 
gest, Summon, supplant, sustain. 

SUB’TER, below, beneath (from sub, under); as, Subterfuge, a fly- 
ing under; Subterranean, under ground. 

SU/’PER, above, over, in excess; as, SUpernatural, above nature; 
supervision, an overseeing. Super takes the French form sur-; as, 
surcharge, to overload; Surrender, to render over. 

TRANS, with its forms tra-, tran-, tres-, signifies across, over, 
beyond, through, completely, from one to another ; as, transgress, to step 
beyond; transmit, to send over or beyond; traverse, to pass over; 
trespass, to pass beyond. 

ULTRA, beyond, on the other side, extreme; as, ultramontane, be- 
yond the mountains; ultraist, one who goes to extremes. 

U’/NI- (u/nus, one), used as a prefix, or in composition, signifies one 
or producing one; as, Uniform, having one and the same form. 

VICE- (vice), instead of, in place of, denoting one who acts in place 
of another; as, Viceroy, one who acts in place of a king. 


Exercise IV. 

Give the meaning of the Prefixes in the following words: 

Abs-tract, ac-cede, ad-here, ad-join, ad-mit, af-fix, al-lude, am- 
putate, an-nex, ante-cedent, ap-pend, at-tract, a-vert, circu-late, 
circum-vent, cis-alpine, co-equal, cog-nate, collect, com-mit, com- 
press, con-fer, contra-vene, cor-respond, de-part, dif-fer, dis-able, 
dis-solve, ec-centric (v. centrum), ef-face, e-ject, ex-tend, ig-noble, 
im-ply, in-complete, in-duce, inter-cede, ob-ject, oc-cur, of-fer, op- 
pose, post-pone, preter-natural, pro-duce, pro-trude, re-claim, re- 
gain, retro-grade, re-turn, simple (v. si/ne and pli’ca), sub-terranean, 
sub: vert, suc-ceed, tra-duce, trans-gress, tres-pass, ultra-mariney 
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Exercise V. 


Where Latin words occur in this and succeeding Exercises, they should 
be sought for either in the First or Second Division of Latin Roots. 

Before each of the following representatives of Latin roots place such 
Prefixes as will make sense, and give the meanings of the Derivatives : 

-Vert (v. ver’to, I turn); -pose (v. pono, positum, to place) ; 
-duce (v. du’co, I lead); -act (v. a’go, ac’tum, to do); -cur (v. 
eur’ro, I run); -trude (v. tru’do, I thrust); -ject (v. jacio, jac’tum, 
to throw); -press (v. pre’mo, pres’sum, to press); -volve (vy. vol’vo, 
I roll); -mit (v. mit/to, I send). 

EXAMPLE.—-Vert, to turn: avert, to turn from, advert, to turn 
to; convert, to turn together ; controvert, to turn against ; divert, to 
turn away; invert, to turn in; revert, to turn back; pervert, to 
turn thoroughly ; swbvert, to turn upside down. 


SUFFIXES OF ENGLISH WORDS. 


(LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH AND ANGLO-SAXON.) 


-ABLE, also -IBLE and -BLE (Lat. termination -bilis, able), adj., 
able to be, fit to be, full of, causing ; as, curable, able to be cured; blam- 
able, fit to be blamed; arable, able to be plowed; soluble, that may 
be dissolved. 

-AC (Gr. -akds), adj., of, like, pertaining to; as, demoniac, like a 
demon; cardiac, pertaining to the heart. 

-ACHOUS, -ACIOUS (Lat. -aceus), adj., of, like, having; as, 
arenaceous, sandy; crustaceous, crust-like; capacious, having 
capacity; pugnacious, disposed to fight. 

-ACITY, -ICITY, -OCITY (Lat.), n., the state of having, etc., 
signified by -aceous and -actous ; as, veracity, duplicity, ferocity. 

-ACY (Lat. -cta, -sia, -tia), n., state, condition, or quality of being; 
as, celibacy, the state of being cw/lebs, unmarried contumacy (twm/- 
eo, L swell), the state of being puffed up. 

-ACY (Gr. akis), n., rank, office, jurisdiction ; as, curacy, the office 
of a. curate; papacy, the office of the pope. : 

-AGE (Fr. age; from Lat. ago, I do), n., act of, thing done; as, zar- 
riage, the act of marrying; passage, the act of passing; also, persons 
or things collectively ; as, assemblage, a collection of persons; foliage, 
the whole body of leaves; also, state of being, an allowance for; as, 
bondage, state of being bound; vassalage, condition of a vassal, 
wharfage, an allowance for the use of a wharf. 

-AL (Lat. -alis), adj., of, like, pertaining to; as, mental, of the mind; 
social, like a (so’cius) companion; n., the being, or the act of ; as, cap- 
ital, the head of a column; removal, the act of removing. ‘ 

-AN or -ANE (Lat. -anus), adj., of, like, pertaining to; as, repub- 
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lican, pert. to a republic; human and humane, like man; Ameri- 
can, of America; mundane, pert. to the (mun/dus) world;—n., one 
who ; as, equestrian, one who rides on horseback; historian, one who 
writes history 

-ANA (Lat. -anus), pl. n., signifying a collection of memorable 
thoughts, etc.; as Johnsoniana, a collection of the sayings, etc., of or 
relating to Johnson. 

-ANCEH or -ANCY (Lat. -antia), n., quality of, act of, result of, the 
being; as, ignorance, the state of being ignorant; elegance, the 
quality of being elegant; constancy, the being constant. 

-ANT (Lat. -ans, nom. case, participle), adj., being, belonging to; as, 
dormant, being asleep; verdant, being green. ‘ 

-AR (Lat. -aris), adj., of, like, relating to; as, insular, relating to an 
island; globular, like a globe;—n., one who; as, beggar, one who begs; 
scholar, one who goes to school. 

-ARD (A.8.), n., one who, that which; as, sluggard, one who is lazy ; 
placard, that which is stuck up on a public place. 

-ARY (Lat. -ariwm), n., place where or which; as, aviary, a place 
where birds are kept; library, a place where books are kept ;—(Lat. 
-arius) n., the thing which; as, luminary, that which gives light ;—adj., 
relating to; as, salutary, relating to (sal/us) health. 

-ASTER (Fr. -asire), n., forming diminutiwes; as, poetaster, one 
making petty verses. 

-ATEH (Lat.), n., one who; as, delegate, one who is sent by others ;— 
(Lat. -atus), adj., full of ; as, passionate, full of passion ;—(Lat. -atus), 
vb., to make, to put, to take; as, animate, to put life into; eradicate, to 
take up by the roots; debilitate, to make (deb/ilis) feeble. 

-BLE, -UBLH, adj. See -able. 

-CLE, -CULE (Lat. -cubus, -cula or -culum), n., diminutive; as, 
icicle, a little conical mass of ice; reticule, a little net; animalcule, 
a little animal; pillule, a little pill. 

-DOM (A.58.), n., domain of, rank of, condition of, act of; as, duke- 
dom, the domain of a duke; freedom, the condition of being free; 
martyrdom, the act of a martyr. 

-ED (A.8.), the sign of the past tense and past participle of regular 
verbs, often changed into t; as, bent for bended. It forms adjectives 
from nouns, as in ragged, wretched, long-legged. 

-HE (Fr.), n., one who, or to whom ; as, trustee, one specially trusted ; 
absentee, one who is absent. 

-EER or -IER (Fr.), n., one who ; as, engineer, one who has charge 
of an engine; brigadier, one who has charge of a brigade. 

-EN (A.8.), n., that is, place of, etc.; also, diminutive ; as, kitchen 
(from cook), garden (from yard); maiden (from maid) ; kitten, a little 
cat;—-en and -n., adj., made of; as, wooden, golden, leathern, bra- 
z0n ;—-eN, vb., as, fasten, to make fast; harden, to make hard. 

-ENE (Lat. -enus, and -enus), adj., as, terrene, obscene. 

-ENCB, or -ENCY- (Lat. -entz’a), n., being or state of being, a do- 
ing; as, absence, a being away; eloquence, a speaking out; inno- 
cency, a state of being innocent. 

-ENT (Lat. ens., gen. entis), n., one who, that which; as, president, 
one who presides; serpent, that which creeps ;—adj., being, having the 
force of -ing; as, ardent, burning; pendent, hanging down. 

.  -ER (A.S. -ere), n., one who, that which ; as, teacher, one who teaches, 
fender, that which fends off;—adj., more, the sign of the comp. degree; 
as, higher, more high. , 
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-ERLY and -ERN (A. &.), adj., and adv., in the direction of, or to - 
as, northerly, in the direction of the north; southern, in the direction 
of the south. 

-HRY, or -RY (A.S.), n., place where, state of being, with a collec- 
tive force; as, distillery, rookery, scenery, gentry, pastry. ; 

-ESCENT, forming adjectives, and -ESCHNCH, forming nouns 
Lat. -escens), growing, becoming; as, convalescent, growing in 
health; putrescence, the state of becoming putrid. 

-ESQUE (Fr. -esque; Lat. -iscus, like), adj., belonging to, like; as, 
picturesque, vividly like a picture; grotesque, like the extravagant 
style of a grotto. 

-ESS (Fr.), n., a feminine termination; as, tiger, tigress. 

-EST (A. 58.), a termination indicating the superlative degree of ad 
jectives; as, smallest; also, the termination of the second pers. sing 
pres. of a verb, as in eatest, walkest; often contracted into -st, as, 
bidst, canst. 

-ETH, a termination of the third pers. sing. pres. of a verb, as in 
cometh, goeth ;—not now in use. 

-FIC (from Lat. facto, I make), adj., making, causing ; as, pacific, 
making peace; soporific, causing sleep. 

-FICEH (Lat. facio), that which is made, done, etc.; as, artifice, 
something done with art; orifice (from os, o’ris, a mouth), an opening 


made, 

-FUL (A.S§.), adj., full of; as, joyful, full of joy; careful, full of 
care. 

-FY (Lat. facio, I make, fio, ji/eri, to be made), vb., to make; as, 
qualify, to make fit; certify, to make sure; fortify, to make strong. 

-HOOD (A.§.), n., state or quality of being; as, widowhood, state 
of being a widow; girlhood, state of being a girl. 

-IC, -ICAL (Lat. cus), adj., like, pertaining to, made of ; as, gigan- 
tic, like a giant; metallic, made of metal; historical, pertaining to 
history ;—(Gr. ikds) in chemistry denoting the acid containing most 
oxygen, when more than one is formed; as, nitric, sulphuric ;—(Lat. 
tcus), n., one who ; as, rustic, one who lives in the country. 

-ICE (Lat. -itia or -itiwm), n., quality of being, the thing that; as, 
justice, the thing that is just; notice, the thing that makes known. 

-ICS, or -IC (Gr. tka), n., the doctrine, science or art of ; as, ethics, 
the science of morals; optics, the science of vision; arithmetic, the 
science of numbers, 

-ID (Lat. idus), adj., quality, pertaining to; as, acid, having the 
quality of sourness; timid, fearing. 

-I (A. 8.), n., diminutive; as, lassie, a little lass; doggie, a little 
dog; Willie, little William. 

-ILE (Lat. -ilis), adj., that may be, relating to, apt to; as, puerile, re- 
lating to a (pu’er) boy ;—(contr. of -IBILIS, “able;”) as, tractile, 
able to be drawn out; fragile, breakable. 

-INE (Lat. -inus), adj., of or belonging to; as, canine, belonging to a 
(can/is) dog ; feminine, belonging to a (fem/ina) woman. , 

-ING (A. 5.), the termination of the imperfect participle, etc.; as, 
writing. ; : 

-ION (Lat. io in nom. case), n., act of, state of being, that which, ~ing ; 
as, expulsion, the act of driving out; salvation, the state of being 
(sal’vus) safe; immersion, a plunging in; production, that which is 
produced. f 
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-IQUE (Fr. -ique ; Lat. -iquus), adj., belonging to; as, antique, be- 
longing to what is ancient; unique, belonging to what is sirgle, or un- 
matched. 

-ISH, or -IZE*(Gr. -iz6), vb., to make, give, practice ; as, criticise, to 
give judgment on; civilize, to make civil. 

-ISH (A.8.), adj., somewhat, like; as, blackish, somewhat black; 
girlish, like a girl ;—vb., to make; as, cherish, to make (ca/ruz) dear. 

-ISK (Gr. iskds), n., diminutive ; as, asterisk, a small (aster) star; 
obelisk, a little spit; h., a four-sided pillar. : 

-ISM, or -SM (Gr. isms), n., state, act, idiom, doctrine; as, schism, 
state of being divided; barbarism, state, act or idiom of a barbarian; 
enthusiasm, state of being inspired, as by a god; Anglicism, an Eng- 
lish idiom. 

-IST, or -ST (Gr. -istés), n., an agent, one who; as, annalist, one who 
writes annals; botanist, one who studies botany ; Calvinist, a follower 
of Calvin. 

-ITH, or -YTE (Lat. -itus), n., one who, that which ; as, favorite, one 
favored; appetite, that which creates a desire for food; proselyte, one 
brought over to some particular faith ;—(Gr. lithds, a stone), in geology 
meaning stone; as in quartzite, granular quartz. 

-ITY, or -TY (Lat. -itas or -tas), n., state or quality of being; as, 
equity, the quality of justice; security, the state of being secure; 
there the state of being free. 

-IVE (Lat. -ivus), n., one who or that which; as, captive, one who is 
taken; missive, that which is sent ;—adj., able to do, or doing ; as, de- 
lusive, able to delude; cohesive, able to stick together. 

-IX (Lat. -iz, a fem. termination, gen. -icis), n.; as, testatrix, a woman 
who leaves a will. 

-IZE (Gr.), vb., to make. See -ISH. 

-KIN (A.S8. cyn, race), n.; as, napkin, a little (Fr. nappe) table- 
sloth; lambkin, a little lamb; pipkin, a little pipe. 

-LESS (A. 5S. les), adj., privation, without ; as, worthless, without 
worth; artless, without art. 

-LET (A.S. lytel, little), n., diminutive; as, leaflet, a little leaf; 
driblet, a little drop; cutlet, a little (Fr. céte) rib. 

-LIKE (A. S. gelic, like), adj., resembling ; as warlike, etc. 

-LING (A.5S.), n., diminutive; as, darling, a little dear; strip- 
ling, a little strip or stripe; gosling, a little goose; witling, a little 
wit. 

-LY (a softened form of -like), adj., manner; as, friendly, like a 
friend; freely, in a free manner ;—adv., bodily, gaily, softly, ete. 

-MA (Gr.), n., the thing which; as, diorama, that which is seen 
(through); enema, that which is sent in. 

-MENT (Lat. -mentum, but naturalized in English), n., being, act of, 
the thing or place that; as, excitement, the state of being excited ; pun 
ishment, act of punishing; acquirement, the thing acquired. 

-MONY (Lat. -monia), n., the state of being, thing that; as, seri- 
mony, the state of being sharp or bitter; testimony, the thing that is 
affirmed by a witness. 

-MOST (A.S.), adj., a termination indicating the superlative de- 
gree; as, hindmost, furthest behind; inmost, furthest within. 

-NESS (A. S%. -mes), n., state or quality of being ; as, firmness, the 
quality of being firm; gladness, the state of being glad; gentleness, 
the yuality of being gentle. 
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-OCK (A.5S.), n., little; as, hillock, a little hill; bullock, a little 
bull 


-OID (Gr. eidés, appearance), n., thing like ; as, spheroid, resembling 
a sphere. 

-OR (Lat. -or), n., one who, quality of ; as, actor, one who acts; error, 
quality of erring ; debtor, one in debt. : 

-ORY (Lat. -orium, relating to), adj.; as, consolatory, tending te 
console; prefatory, relating to a preface ;—n., the place where, the thing 
that; as, armory, the place where arms are kept; directory, the book 
that directs. 

-OSB, or -OUS (Lat. -osus), adj., full of ; as, jocose, full of jokes; 
verbose, full of words; perilous, full of peril; populous, full of 


people. 

-PLE (Lat. ~plex, from plico, I fold), adj., folded; as, double, two- 
fold; quadruple, fourfold; quintuple, fivefold. 

-RIC (A.S. ric, power), n., rank, office, jurisdiction; as, bishopric, the 
office of a bishop. 

-RY (A.8.), n., a being, the art of, the place where; as, bravery, the 
being brave; cookery, the art of the cook; chemistry, the art of the 
chemist; nursery, the place where the young are nursed; vestry, the 
place where the vestments of a church are kept. 

-SHIP (A.5S. scipe, form, state), n., office of, state of; as, clerkship, 
the office of a clerk; friendship, the state of a friend. 

-SOME (A.S8. sum), adj., full of, causing; as, gladsome, full of 
gladness; troublesome, causing trouble; toilsome, full of toil. 

-SOR, -TOR, and -TRIX (Lat. -triz, fem.), n., marking the agent ; 
as, sponsor, victor, executor, executrix. 

; -THEN (A. S. ten or tyn), adj., ten to be added ; as, fourteen, ten and 
our. 

-TRH, or -THR- (Gr.), n.; as, centre, meter, theatre. 

-TUDE (Lat. -iudo), n., being or state of being; as, altitude, the state 
of being (al/tus) high; fortitude, the being (/for’tis) strong. 

-TY (A.5. -tig), adj., ten to be multiplied into; as in seventy, ten to 
be multiplied into seven. 

-ULE (Lat. -ulus, -ula, -ulum, -elles, -a, -um, -lus, -la, -lwm), n., diminu- 
twe; as, globule, a little globe; reticule, a little net; particle, a little 
part; sickle, a little seythe. 

-ULENT (Lat.), adj., full of; as, virulent, full of (vi/rus) poison; 
opulent, full of (o’pes) wealth; fraudulent, full of fraud. 

-URE (Lat. -tura or sura, derived from participles), n., the thing, 
state of being, act of ; as, creature, the thing created; composure, the 
state of being composed. 

-WARD, or -W ARDS (A.5. weard), adv., direction of ; as, home- 
arena: in the direction of home; windward, in the direction of the 


wind. 

-WAYS, also -WISEH (A. S. wis), adv., manner ; as, crosswise, in 
a cross manner; likewise, in like manner; lengthways, in the direc- 
tion of its length. : 

~Y (A.&.), n., little; same as -ie, which see; also, the place where ; as, 
bakery, pottery, brewery, foundry ;—(A.S. -ig) adj., full of; as, cloudy, 
full of clouds; flowery,’ full of flowers ;—(Lat. and Gr. -ia) n., state, 
faculty, quality of being ; as, infamy, the state of being infamous; mis- 
ery, the state of being (mi/se:) wretched; memory, the faculty of re 
membering. 
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-YER (A.5.), n., one who; as, sawyer, one who saws wood; bow- 
yer, one who makes bows; lawyer, one who deals in law. yo 
‘ % 


‘ape 
Use of Suffixes. } . oe 
47, Suffixes are added to Roots to form Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs and Adverbs. 


Rules of Spelling in Joining Suffixes. 

48. When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a 
monosyllable, or a word accented on the last syllable, ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final con- 
sonant is doubled; as, sin, sinner; begin, beginning; expel, 
expelled ; confer, conferred. 

But if, in a word of more than one syllable, the accent does 
not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not doubled; 
as, offer, offered; visit, visiting. Such words as traveler, reveler, 
worshiper, are not excepted by Webster. 

When a syllable (not beginning with i) is added to a word 
ending in y, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed into 
i; as, happy, happily, happier ; pity, pitiless. When the final 
y is preceded by a vowel it is not changed. 

Conversely, when -ing is added to a word ending in ie, the 
i is changed into y; as, die, dying; he, lying. In monosyl- 
lables y is not changed before a consonant; as, dryness, shyly. 

Mute e at the end of a word is generally omitted when a 
syllable that begins with a vowel is added; as, force, forcible ; 
love, loving ; but the e is retained if it is required to preserve 
the pronunciation of the consonant; as, change, changeable ; 
singe, singeing. 

Mute e preceded by a consonant at the end of a word is 
generally retained when a syllable that begins with a conso- 
nanc is added, if the vowel sound of the last syllable of the 
word is long; as, pale, paleness ; but if the vowel sound of the 
last syllable is short, the e is commonly dropped; as in judg- 
ment, lodgment. 

It is retained, however, if necessary to preserve the pronun- 
ciation ot the consonant that precedes it; as in infringement. 
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Mute e at the end of a word, and preceded by a vowel, is 
sometimes omitted when a syllable is added; as, true, truly, 
due, duly; sometimes it is retained ; as, eye, eyeless; true, true- 
ness ; blue, blueness. 

Mute e is commonly employed to show that the preceding 
vowel is long, as may be seen in comparing rob and robe, shin 
and shine, ban and bane, men and scene. 


Syllabication. 

49, The proper. way of dividing words into syllables is not 
yet quite settled; but the principle to be kept in view should 
be to divide words so that the syllable division may, as far as 
possible, coincide with the etymological division; as in right- 
eous, front-ier, an-oint, guard-ian, burgh-er, soft-en, cap-ital, ete. 


Analysis. 


50. In analyzing words we separate Derivatives into Pre- 
fixes, Suffixes and Primitives. For the convenient exhibition 
of the analysis to the eye, we may borrow the mathematical 
signs = (signifying equivalent to) and + (signifying plus, or 
more). 

We may exhibit compounded words thus: Re -+ pro + duce 
= reproduce; un + happy + ly = unhappily. Give at the 
same time the meaning of the Roots, of the derived words, of 
the Prefixes and the Suffixes, and state whether they are of 
Latin, Greek or Anglo-Saxon origin. 

For example, the derivatives from the Anglo-Saxon word 
lic = hke may be exhibited thus: Lic: like—Like + ly = 
likely ; like + ly + hood = likelihood; like + ness = like- 
ness; like + en = liken; dis + like = dislike; like + wise 
= likewise. 

In analyzing the word withstand, we may express it thus: 
Withstand = with + stand = stand against; the with not 
being the prep. with, but related to the German wider, against. 

The Rules of Spelling, etc., observed in the formation, may 
be referred to, and the meanings of the various derivatives 
may be given, 
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-an, as, Library librarian. -ent, as, Study _ studené. 
-ant, “ Account accountant. -er, “ Build builder. 
-ar, “ School — scholar. -ier, “ Cash cashier. 
-ard, “ Drink drunkard. -ist, “ Psalm  psalmist. 
-ary, “ Adverse adversary. -ive, “ Operate operative. 
-ate, “ Potent potentate. -or, ‘“ Confess confessor. 
-eer, “ Chariot charioteer. -ster, “ Spin spinster. 


51. Nouns denoting a person acted upon (one who 1s) are 
formed by adding,— 


-ate, as, License  licentiate. -ite, as, Favor favorite. 
-ee, “ Absent absentee. -ive, “ Relate relative. 


Exercise VI. 

Form Nouns denoting the agent or doer from the following words : 

College, grammar, history, magic, music, theology, tragedy ;— 
assail, attend, claim, combat, complain, defend, descend, dispute, 
inform, occupy, protest, serve ;—beg, lie, school ;—dote, drink, lag, 
slug, wise (wizard) ;—adverse, emit, note, secret, tribute ;—cure, 
potent ;—auction, engine, mountain, musket, mutiny, pamphlet, 
private ;—adhere, correspond, oppose, reside ;—artifice, bank, be- 
hold, bind, farm, interpret, make, manage, travel, weave ;—cannon, 
cash, finance ;—agriculture, art, botany, drama, drug, duel, flower, 
journal, organ, satire ;—-operate, represent ;—act, conquer, create, 
credit, dictate, govern, inspect, solicit, survey, visit ;—choir, game, 
malt, pun, song, spin, young. 

Form from the following words Nouns denoting the person acted 
upon: 

Assign, devote, lease, patent, present, refer ;—bedlam, favor ;— 
relate, captum (vy. cap’io, I take), na’tus (v. nascor, natus). 

52. Nouns denoting state, condition, quality, or the result of 
an act, are formed by adding,— 


-acy, as, Accurate accuracy. -ness, as, Sweet sweetness. 
-age, “ Vassal vassalage. “ry, “ Brave bravery. 
-ance, “ Perform performance. |-ship, “ Friend _ friendshap. 
-ancy, “ Vacant vacancy. -t, “ Weigh weight. 
-ence, “ Abhor abhorrence. | -th, “ Warm warmth. 
-ency, “ Clement clemency. -tude, “ Ample amplitude 
-hood, “ Child childhood. -ty, “ Novel novelty. 
-ism, ‘ Hero heroism. -ity, “ Sincere _ sincerity. 
-ment, “ Punish punishment. |-ure, ‘“ Expose exposure. 
-mony,“ Acrid acrinony. -y, “Honest honesty. 
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Exercise VII. 


Form Nouns denoting state, condition, or quality, from the follow 
ing words : 

Accurate, conspire, curate, delicate, magistrate, obdurate, pirate, 
private, supreme ;—marry, parent, peer, pilgrim, vassal ;—abound, 
convey, distant, forbear, fragrant, ignorant, perform, repent, resist: 
—brilliant, constant, elegant, infant, ply, radiant, vacant ;—abhor, 
absent, effulgent, excel, innocent, patient, prudent ;—current, de- 
cent, regent, transparent, urgent;—boy, brother, child, knight, 
man, neighbor, priest ;—despot, hero, pagan, parallel, patriot, true; 
—abase, accompany, agree, allure, amuse, atone, banish, command, 
content, enjoy, govern, judge ;—acrid;—acute, dark, deaf, feeble, 
happy, polite, prompt, weary, wretched ;—bribe, fine, gallant, peas- 
ant, rival, slave, sophist ;—apprentice, friend, hard, partner, work- 
man; portray, pursue, weigh ;—broad, deep, long, warm ;—ample, 
apt, serve, similar ;—active, captive, docile, noble, novel, royal, 
secure, timid ;—compose, depart, forfeit, inclose, moist, please ;— 
flatter, jealous, miser, modest, tyrant. 


53. Nouns denoting rank, office, jurisdiction, are formed by 
adding,— 


-ate, as, Elector electorate. pees as, Bishop __ bishopric. 
-dom, “ King kingdom. -ship, “ Steward stewardship. 


54. Nouns denoting the act of doing, the thing done, are 
formed by adding,— 


-ion, as, Rebel rebellion. es as, Promote promotion. 
-sion, “ Ascend ascension. 


Drrivatron.—Nouns are derived from Verbs (1) by a modification 
of the vowel sound; as, bond from bind, drove from drive, gap from gape, 
food from feed, writ from write, etc.; (2) by a modification of the final 
consonant; as, ditch from dig, belief from believe, speech from speak, girth 
from gird, stitch from stick, etc.; (3) by a modification both of the vowel 
sound and the final consonant; as, woof from weave, dike from dig, life 
from. live, batch from bake, watch from wake, web from weave, hilt from 
hold, ete. 


Exercise VIII. 


Form Nouns denoting oflice or jurisdiction, from the following 
words ¢ 


Elector, marquis, pontiff, protector ;—Christian, duke, earl, king, 


pope, prince ;—archbishop, bishop ;—apostle, chaplain, clerk, fellow, 
governor, lady, master, professor, rector, steward, tutor. 
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es 


Form Nouns denoting the act of, from the following words : 


Concede, confess, confound, convert, decline, discuss, expel, ex 
plode, extend, subvert, succeed ;—combine, complete, devote, exert, 
explain, form, move, propose, represent. 


55. Diminutives are formed by adding the following,— 


-aster,as, Poet poetaster. -ie, as, Bird birdie. 
-cle, “ Part particle. |-let, “ Tart tartlet. 
-cule, “ Animal  animalcule. | -ling, “ Duck duckling 
-kin, “ Lamb lambkin. -ock, “ Hill hillock. 
-en, “ Maid maiden. -ule, “ Globe globule. 
-et, “ Lock locket. 


56. Nouns denoting an instrument are formed by adding, 


-el, as, Shove shovel. | -le, as, Gird girdle 

57. Nouns denoting a place where are formed by adda.g,— 
-ary, as, Grain granary. -ory, as, Deposit denository. 
-ery, “ Brew brewery. -y, “ Treasure .reasury. 


Exercise IX. 

Form Diminutives from the following words : 

Convent, cor’pus (a body), ice, part, verse ;—lamb, man, pipe ;-- 
maid ;—eagle, flower, lock ;—brace, front, leaf, river, stream ;— 
bird, dog, lass, lad ;*—dear, duck, first, found, goose, nurse, sap 
seed ;—bull, hill ;—globe, grain, sphere. 

Form Nouns denoting the place where, from the following words : 


Dispense, grain, penitent ;—brew, coal, fish, nun, nurse, rook, 
surgeon ;—arms, deposit, observe, repose ;—rector. 


IL—SUFFIXES OF ADJECTIVES. 


58. Adjectives denoting of or pertaining to are formed by 
adding the following Suffixes to words, principally Nvuns,— 


-ac, as, Demon  demoniac. -ic, as, Angel angelic. 
-al, “ Form formal. -ical, ‘ Cube cubical, 
-an, ‘“ Republic republican. | -id, “ Splendor splendid. 
-ar, “" Pole polar. -ile, “ Infant infantile. 
-ary, ‘“ Moment momentary.|-ine, “ Serpent serpentine. 


-en, “ Wood wooden. -ory, ‘“ Transit transitory. 


* wie is Lowland Scotch in origin, but much used in forming diminu 
tives of endearment; as, birdie, lammie, doggie; especially from prope 
names; as, Willie, Annie, Jessie, etc. 
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Exercise X. 


Form Adjectives denoting of or pertaining to, from the following 
words : 

Demon, elegy ;—autumn, fate, nation, nature, parent, person, 
spirit, voice;—Christ, Europe, Persia, presbytery, republic, Rome ; 
—circle, consul, globe, joke, lu’na (the moon), muscle, oc’ulus (the 
eye), people, single, sol (the sun), triangle ;—element, epistle, honor 
mi/les (3% soldier), moment, parliament, pecu’nia (money), planet, 
second ;—beech, flax, gold, lead, silk, wax, wood ;—apostle, despot, 
giant, majesty, metal, ocean, poet, sympathy ;—academy, astron- 
omy, botany, clergy, grammar, nonsense, period, tragedy ;—candor, 
fervor, horror, languor, splendor, stupor ;—fe’bris (a fever), hos’tis 
(an enemy), infant ;—aqu/ila (an eagle), can’is (a dog), De’us (God), 
fe/lis (a cat), fe’mina (a woman), ma’re (the sea), sal (salt) ;—ac- 
cess, consolation, explanation, introduction, promise, transit. 


59. Adjectives denoting full of or abownding in are formed 
by the following Suffixes,— 


-ate, as, Fortune fortunate. -ous, as, Joy joyous. 

-ful, “ Success successful. | -some, “ Trouble troublesome. 
“ “ 

-ose, Verb verbose. -y, Rock rocky, 


Exercise XI. 


Form Adjectives denoting full of or abounding in, from the following 
words : 

Affection, fortune, passion, temper ;—art, awe, deceit, delight, 
faith, joy, peace, sin, sloth ;—globe, operate, verb (a word) ;—anx- 
iety, beauty, courage, envy, error, glory, people, pity, plenty, vic: 
tory, virtue ;—burden, frolic, humor, toil, venture ;—balm, cloud, 


dew, filth, gloom, grass, guilt, health, knot, moss, rock, stone, storm, 
WALT 


water, wealth, worth. > 


60. Adjectives denoting that may of can be are formed by 
adding the following Suffixes,— 


-able, as, Allow allowable, -ible, as, Elect eligible. 
-ble, “ Navigate navigable. |-ile, “ Tract tractile. 


61. Adjectives denoting having power or ability to do are 
formed by adding the following Suffixes,— 


sive, as, Abuse abusive. | -tive, as, Deceive deceptive, 
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62. Adjectives denoting causing or producing are formed by 
adding the following Suffixes,— 


-fic, as, Terror terrific. | -ferous, as, Cone _ coniferous. 
63. Adjectives denoting like or resembling are formed by 
adding the following Suffixes,— 


-ish, as, Boy boyish. -ly, as, Brother brotherly 
-like, “ War warlike. 


64, Adjectives are also formed by adding the following Suf- 
fixes,— 


-aceous, signifying resembling, as, Herb herbaceous. 
-escent, us becoming, “ Putrid -  putrescent. 
-less, 4 without, “Doubt doubtless, 


“ 


-ent, corresponding to -ing, Permanent, fluent, etc. 


Exercise XII. 


Form Adjectives denoting (1) that may or can be, from the follow- 
ing words : 

Admit, allow, a’ro (I plow), au’dio (I hear), blame, commend, 
cure, defend, divide, du’co (I lead), elect, imitate, move, navigate, 
tan’go (I touch), tolerate, tra’ho (I draw), vary. 

(2)... “having power or ability to do;” from,— 

Abuse, attend, collect, deceive, evade, explode, instruct, invent, 
persuade. 

(3) . . . “causing or producing ;” from,— 

Horror, terror, so’por (sleep) ;—carbon, flos (a flower), fruc’tus 
( fruit), pes’tis (a plague). 

(4)... “like or resembling ;” from,— 

Brute, churl, clown, fool, girl, mood, rogue ;—God, giant, saint, 
war ;—brother, coward, earth, friend, gentleman, king, man, prince, 
woman, wool, world. 

(5)... “resembling ;” from,— 

Arena (sand), argilla (clay), ceta (a whale), crust, farina (meat), 
po’mum (an apple). 


(6)... “becoming ;” from,— 
Effervesce, liquid. 
(7)... “without ;” from,— 


Art, blame, breath, cloud, doubt, friend, guilt, home, life, mercy, 
mvther, nerve, sense, sight, value, faith, grace, meaning measure 
object, purpose, remorse, speech, worth. 
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TIL.—SUFFIXES OF VERBS. 


65. Verbs denoting to make are formed by adding the fol 
lowing Suffixes to Nouns, Adjectives, etc.,— 


-ate, as, Origin originate. -ish, as, Public publish, 
-en, “ Sharp sharpen. -ise, “ Critic criticise. 
-fy, Sebure purify. -ize, “ Legal legalize. 


66. The Suffix of the Participial Adjective active is -ing ; 
as, pleasing, trying, annoying. The Suffix of the Participial 
Adjective passive is -d or -ed; as, educated, learned, gifted. 

67. Verbs are formed from Nouns or other Verbs in various 
ways: 


(1.) From Nouns by a modification of the final consonant; as, calve 
from calf, bathe from bath, grease from grease, prize from price, shelve from 


2.) By a modification of the vowel sound and the final consonant; 
as, graze from grass, glaze from glass, clothe from cloth, hitch from hook. 

(3.) From Verbs by the Suffixes -er, -le or -el; as, glimmer from 
gleam, sputter from spit, batter from beat, wander from wend ;—dazzle from 
daze, settle from set, snivel from sniff, straddle from stride, wrinkle from 
wring, nibble from mip. 

(4.) From other Verbs by a modification of the final consonant; as, 
wrench from wring, drench from drink, blench from blink, dredge from 
drag; also by a modification of the vowel sound; as, fell from fall, raise 
from rise, lay from lie, droop from drop, roost from rest, reel from roll, 
chip from chop, sip from sop. 


Exercise XIII. 

From the following words form Verbs denoting to make: 

Act, anima (life), authentic, captive, facilis (easy), me’lior (better), 
person ;—bright, cheap, deep, glad, long, quick, moist, ripe, soft, 
strong, sweet ;—ample, clear, false, liquid, magnus (great), just, 
pure, sanctus (holy), simple, stultus ( foolish), verus (true) ;—equal, 
fertile, legal, magnet. 

Add -ing to the following words : 

Balance, breathe, change, dance, deluge, forge, judge, make, 
oblige, place, rejoice, revenge, stake, tame, trace. 


IV.—AFFIXES OF ADVERBS. 


68. Adverbs are formed from nouns or adjectives by the 
Prefix a; as, abed, asleep, aboard, aground, ahead. astern. 
adrift, afloat, afoot, along. 
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—i 


69. Adverbs are formed from nouns by the Prefix to 
(meaning this) ; as, to-night, to-day, to-morrow. 

70. Adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives by the 
Suffix -ly, a corruption of like (A.S. lic); as, bodily, daily, 
largely, sweetly, firstly, etc.; but this Suffix is not added to 
form an Adverb if it has already been used in forming the 
Adjective. Such a word as sillily would be inadmissible. 

71. Adverbs of repetition are from numerals by the Suffix 
-ce ; as, once, twice, thrice; and other Adverbs are formed 
from the demonstrative and relative pronouns, (1) by the Suf- 
fix -re; as, here, there, where; (2) by the Suffix -ther; as, 
hither, thither, whither ; (3) by the compound Suffix -nce; as, 
hence, thence, whence. 


72. Adverbs denoting manner are formed by adding, 
-ly, as, Pleasant pleasantly. | -wise, as, Like likewise. 


73. Adverbs denoting toward or in the direction of are 
formed by adding,— 


-ern, as, Kast eastern. | -ward, as, Home homeward. 


Exercise XIV. 


From the following words form Adverbs denoting manner : 


Abrupt, affectionate, beautiful, bold, candid, distinct, eager, easy, 
elegant, faithful, fearful, graceful, honest, other, no, pious, polite, 
reverent, stupid ;—back, east, heaven, home, in, lee, out, south, 
west, Zion. 


V.—AFFIXES OF PREPOSITIONS. 


74. Derived Prepositions are formed by means of the follow- 
ing Prefixes: 


1.) a (=<at); as, amid, among (from mingle), along, around, against. 
2.) be (= by); as, beside, before, beneath (from nether), below, be- 
tween (%. ¢., by two), beyond (by what is yonder). 

The original use of prepositions was to express relations of place. 
Thus of was originally off, and denoted removal from something. Hence 
came the partitive sense, as in “a bottle of wine,” and then the possess- 
ive sense, as in “the house of my father.” So jor (like the Latin pro) 
meant in front of. From the idea of standing in front of a person came 
that of representing, or taking the place of. 
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How to Distinguish Classic Derivatives. 


75. The Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary belongs to 
a period of less advanced civilization than the present. It is 
almost entirely monosyllabic, and the words are of a simple and 
homely character. Nearly all our Conjunctions and Prepo- 
sitions are from the Anglo-Saxon. 

476. Nearly all words which in any of their forms undergo 
vowel changes are from the Anglo-Saxon; such as (1) Adjec- 
tives with two forms, as old, elder; (2) Adjectives forming 
Nouns by internal vowel changes, as strong, strength; (3) 
Verbs that have modified the vowel of the Noun with which 
they are connected, as bliss, bless ; seat, sit. 

To these we may add (4) all Verbs with irregular preterites, 
as hold, held; fall, fell; (5) all Nouns forming their plurals 
by vowel changes; as foot, feet; (6) all words that begin with 
wh-, kn-, sh-, most words that begin with ea-, ye-, gl-, and 
all words with the combinations -ough or -ng in the root; 
(7) most words with distinctive Anglo-Saxon endings. 

77. No letter occurs so often in the termination of English 
words as mute e after a consonant (as in cane, pine, tone, etc.) ; 
and its making a distinct syllable in this situation is a proof 
that the word is Latin-English ; as, be'ne, réci-pe, sim’i-le. 

It is not meant, however, that all words which terminate in 
mute e are of Anglo-Saxon origin; for versatile, concrete and 
many others are Latin-English. 


While Anglo-Saxon gives us words that are most familiar and pic- 
turesque, words of classic origin have often the advantage of brevity 
and clearness. Such words as impenetrability, immortality, etc., are 
briefer and clearer than any corresponding Anglo-Saxon forms. 


78, The Latin-English words are of two classes: (1) 
Those taken direct from the Latin; (2) those which have 
come to us through the French (French-Latin). 

The former are easily recognized as Latin, the only change 
for the most part being in the termination ; as,— 


longitude from longitu/do. equal from sequa’lis. 
delectable “  delectab/ilis. equality “  equa/litas. 
bellicose “  bellico/sus. majesty “  ma-jes’tas. 


inimical ‘“  inimi/cus. magnitude “  magnitu/’do. 
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79. The French-Latin words are often much more difficult 
to recognize as Latin, having undergone the wear and tear of 
the speech of another nation before being transferred to ours. 
Such are the following: 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. LATIN. 

chief chef cap/ut 

charm charme carm’en ~ 

clear clair clar/us 

enemy ennemi inimi’cus 

journal journal diurn’us 

nourish nourrir nutri’re 

poor pauvre pau/per 

powder poudre pul/ver—(stem) 
(Nom. pul’vis) 

ransom rancgon redemption—(stem 
(Nom. redemp’tio) 

siege siége sed-e/re, sessio 

sir sire sen/ior 

treason trahison tradition—(stem) 


(Nom. traditio) 


The difficulty of recognizing French-Latin words as Latin is greatly 
increased by their having been in many cases developed from words 
unknown to pure Latinity ; ¢. g., blame, from the French bldmer, through 
the late Latin blasphema/re, from the Greek blasphé/mein. 

Nouns in -ier, -chre and -eer, Adjectives in -que (as, cavalier, 
sepulchre, auctioneer, unique), and words beginning with counter-, 
pur- and sur- (as, counteract, purpose, surprise), have come to us with 
Latin-French modifications. 


80. Generally, if words of classic origin are greatly altered 
in the English spelling, it may be presumed that they have 
reached us through the French; as, people, from L. pop’ulus, 
Fr. peuple; fealty, from Lat. fidel'itas, Fr. féalté. 

81. Nouns (or Adjectives) and Verbs of Latin origin are 
often the same in form, but are distinguished by the accent, 
the Noun or Adjective having the accent on the first syllable, 
the Verb on the second : 


NOUN VERB. NOUN OR ADJECTIVE. VERB. 
ac’cent ac-cent/ con/test con-test/ 
af/fix af-fix’ fre’quent fre-quent’ 
aug’ment aug-ment/ ob’ject ob-ject/ 
con/cert con-cert/ per’fect per-fect’ 
con/duct con-duct/ pres’ent pre-sent/ 
extract ex-tract/ pro’test pro-test” 


in/crease in-crease’ sub/ject sub-ject/ 
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Changes of Form from Inflections of Case, Mode, 
Tense, etc. 


82. As Latin and Greek words may vary in form in their 
different tenses, cases, etc., and as the English word is not al- 
ways formed from that case or tense which is selected as the 
foundation of the others, it is often important to know more 
than one of the forms which the Latin or Greek word may 
assume. Consequently, when a Latin or Greek noun or adjec- 
tive is given as a root-word, the genitive case is frequently 
.added, in order to exhibit the literal elements more prominently 
to the reader. Thus in presenting fe'lix as the root of felicitas, 
we add the genitive form feli'cis. 

83. For the same reason, in Latin verbs, the supine in -um 
or the past participle in -us is often preferred to the infinitive 
in -re. Thus, to du’co, I lead, we add duc'tum, to lead; to the 
present indicative, grid’ior, I step, we add the past participle 
gres'sus, stepped, inasmuch as some derivatives (as grade, de- 
grade, etc.) come from the first form, and others (as egress, in 
gress, etc.) come from the second. 

84. In grouping English words under the Latin word from 
which they are derived, we often give not only the English 
words immediately derived from it, but those mediately derived 
through Latin derivatives. For example, under the Latin 
word nas‘cor, na'tus, to be born, we give not only nascent, but 
natal, nation, etc., though to form these last the Latin deriva- 
tives nata'lis and na’tio are used. 


~“ 


Changes in Compounding. 

85. A slight modification in the form of the Derivative is 
sometimes made by changing the vowel of the root-word; thus 
ten'eo, when it takes ab-, con-, per-, as prefixes, becomes 
abstin’eo, contin’eo, pertin’eo; and the corresponding Eng- 
lish words are tenant, abstinent, continent and pertinent. From 
sap'to we have sapid and insipid. Also 2 is sometimes 
changed into i; as, from le’do, le’sum come colli'do, colli’sum ; 
au into u; as, from claw'do come conelu'do, conelu'swm; and in 
English conclude, conclusion. 


QUESTIONS. nag 


QUESTIONS. 


47, May Suffixes be added to Roots to form more than one Part of 
Speech? 48. What Rules of Spelling are observed in forming ezpeliea 
from expel? traveler from travel? happily from happy? dying trom die # 
drying from dry? forcible from force? singeing from singe? paleness from 
pale? judgment from judge? infringement from infringe 2? truly from true? 
blueness from blue? 49. In dividing words into syllables, what prineiple 
should be heeded? 50. What is meant by the analysis of words? Whence 
do we get this word analysis? (See ana among Greek Prefixes, and lw/sis 
in Second Division of Greek Roots.) What mathematical signs may be 
conveniently used in writing out the analysis of words? 

51. What do the Suffixes =ate, -ee, -ite and -ive, joined to Nouns, de- 
note? 652. Name such Suffixes as go to form Nouns denoting state, condi- 
Hon, quality, etc. 53. What do the Suffixes =2te, -dom, -ric and -ship, 
joined to Nouns, denote? 54.... =iom, -sion, -tiomP Name some of 
the ways in which Nouns are derived from Verbs. 55, What Suffixes are 
used in forming the Nouns called Diminutives? 56, 57. Give oxamples 
of Nouns formed by adding the Suffixes -el, -le, -ary, -ery, -ory, -y. 
What do these Suffixes mean? 58. What Suffixes go to form Adjectives 
denoting of or pertaining to? 59. What, to form Adjectives denoting full 
of or abounding in? 

60. What Suffixes go to form Adjectives denoting that may or can be# 
61. Those denoting having power todo? 62. Those denoting cause or pro- 
duction? 63, Those denoting like or resembling? 64. What meaning do 
the following Suffixes give to Adjectives: -aceous? -escent? -less? -ent? 
65. What Suffixes are added to Verbs denoting tomake? 66. What Suffixes 
are taken by the Participial Adjectives, active and passive? 67. Name 
some of the ways in which Verbs are formed from Nouns and other 
Verbs. 68, 69. By what Prefix are Adverbs formed from Nouns or Adjec- 
tives? 70. Whatdoes the Suffix -ly mean, joined to Adverbs? Is such 
an Adverb as sillily admissible? 71. What Suffix goes to form the Ad- 
verbs once, twice? 72. What Prefixes go to form Derived Prepositions? 
73,75. How do you distinguish classical from Anglo-Saxon derivatives? 
76. Give examples of Latin-English words. 77. Of French-Latin words. 
78. How do you distinguish Latin words that have come to us through 
the French? 79. Name words distinguished by accent alone in their use 
as Nouns and Verbs. 82. In giving the root feliz, why do we add the 
genitive feli/cis? 83. Why are the supine in -wm and the past participle 
sometimes added? 85. Naine some of the pega ous in the com- 
pounding of Latin words. _ Ft 


Hxercise KV. f Qe] APecresnmne 

Giwe the ieaninny of the Prefixes and Suffixes that occur in the Sole 
lowing sentences : 

1. Our friendship did not permit him to act otherwise than he 
did. 2. Thick darkness overspread the scene. 3. None could with- 
stand the eastern gale. 4. The unhealthy climate has quite wn- 
fitted the governor for the right performance of his duty. 5. A liar 
can never be believed even though he speak the truth. 6. The 
soldier’s heroism was rewarded by his promotion in the army. 7. 
The accuracy with which the scholar performed his task gave the 
teacher great satisfaction. 8. Some herbaceous plants produce beau- 
tiful flowers. 9. The lambsins frisk beside their dams. 
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Exercise XVI. 


Give three examples of words formed with each of the following 
Latin Prefixes, and give the meaning of the words : 

Ab, Ad, Ante, Circum, Con-, Contra, De, Ex, In (meaning in, 
into, etc.), Inter, Ob, Per; Post, Pre, Pro, Re-, Sub. 


Also give three examples of the modified forms of—Ad, Con-, Dis-, 
Ex, In- (meaning not), Ob-, Si‘ne, Sub; and give the meaning of 
each, 


Exercise XVII. 


Form three Nouns with the Suffizes——-ant, -ary, -ive, -ee, -ance, 
-ment, -ship, -dom, -tion, -sion, and give the meaning of each word 
so formed. 


Form three Adjectives with the Suffixes—-al, -ar, -ary, -ical, -ful, 
-ous, -able, -ive, -ish, -aceous, -less; and give the meaning or force of 
each Suffix, and the meaning of each word. 


Exercise XVIII. 


Point out the words formed with Prefixes or Suffixes in the following 
sentences : 


1. He is neither over-exalted by prosperity nor too much de- 
pressed by misfortune. 2. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem 
vile. 3. A mother’s love is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by 
ingratitude. 4. The missionary’s speech made a deep impression 
on the audience. 5. Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues. 6. The acuteness of the 
bar, the dignity of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, 

nd the sacred morality of the pulpit, were all represented. 7. The 
plowman homeward plods his weary way. 8. Knowledge in gen- 
eral expands the mind and exalts the faculties. 9. To see distinctly 
the right way, and to pursue it, are not precisely the same thing. 
10. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. 


Exercise XIX. 


Give three instances of Nouns derived from Verbs: 


(1) By a change in the vowel sound, as bond from bind; (2) by 
a modification of the final consonant, as ditch from dig; (3) by a 
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modification both of the vowel sound and of the final consonant, 
as breath from breathe. (See 2 54.) 

Gwe three instances of Verbs formed from Nouns : 

(1) By a modification of the final consonant, as calf from calve ; 
(2) . . . of the vowel sound and final consonant. (3) Of Verbs 
Jormed from other Verbs by the Suffixes -er, -le or -el; (4)... by 
a modification of the final consonant, as wrench from wring ; also 
by a modification of the vowel sound, as fell from fall. (See 3 67.) 


Exercise XX. 
Give an analysis of the following words according to the formula, 
2 50: 
Boundary, bodily, disembody, befriend, friendship, healthfulness, 
inequality, insecurity, renewal, scholarship. 
Mention and analyze other derivatives from the roots of the above 


words. 
Exercise XXI. 


Give the meaning of the Prefix with in withstand, withdraw, ete. ; 
the force of be in bespeak, becalm, etc.; in the conj. because, and the 
prep. behind; of fore- or for- in forego, forbid, etc.; of fore in fore- 
see, etc.; of gain- im gainsay; of to in to-day; of un- in unwise, 
unroll. 

Write out words illustrating the meaning of the foregoing Anglo- 
Saxon Prefixes, according to the formula of analysis, 3 50. 


Anomalies of English Spelling. 

86. The anomalies of English spelling should be considered 
in tracing the derivation of English words. Our alphabet is at 
once defective and redundant. ‘As far as the representation of 
sound is concerned, c, q and 2 are redundant (city = sity, 
can = kan, queen = kween, box = boks). 

87. We have forty-two sounds, while our letters represent 
but twenty-three. For the remaining sounds we have to use 
double letters, which, after all, fail to represent the sounds 
intended. 

88. Double vowels, 00, ee, diphthongal forms to represent 
single sounds, as in main, mean, coal, league, double conso- 
nants to shorten preceding vowels, as in kill, kiss, and double 
consonants to represent sounds essentially distinet from the 
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sound of either of them, as ch, sh, th, ng, are examples of these 
defects. 

89. Many single letters have two or more sounds, and in 
certain combinations it is necessary to modify the spelling to 
preserve or indicate the sound. In rog, for instance, to show 
that the o is long, a final e is added (roge), but by this addi- 
tion the g is made soft, and this result is at last neutralized 
by the insertion of wu (as in rogue). 

90. City might be spelt, so far as its sound is concerned, 
sity; but being a derivative word, and spelt in Latin with ¢, 
all its relations, moreover, appearing in the same form (as 
in civil, civic, etc.), and s being likely to guide our attention to 
an entirely false origin, e ought to be retained. Similarly, ph 
is used rather than f in philosophic, and the 0 is retained in 
debtor and doubt. 

91. The spelling is puzzling, but it gives the origin and his- 
tory of the word, and we gain by it much more than we lose. 
Furthermore, it is often desirable to mark by the spelling the 
different meaning of words from the same root. 


92. Thus from the same root we have canon and cannon, 
cord and chord, holy and wholly, steak and stake; but from en- 
tirely different roots we have sun and son, moat and mote, mane 
and main, hair and hare, veil and vale, etc. The meanings in each 
pair are different, and it is more important to mark the differ- 
ence by the spelling than to simplify the spelling at the expense 
of the sense. 

93. Our spelling, therefore, is influenced (1) By the defi- 
ciencies and uncertain sounds of our alphabet, which it seeks 
to remedy by the use of various orthographical expedients ; (2) 
By the variety and copiousness of our words, taken as they are 
from various sources, and needing to be connected by the sfell- 
ing with their roots; (3) By the necessity of distinguishing 
words of like sound, but of different meanings; and (4) By the 
fact that many words having in Latin or Greek the same 
forms come to us through different channels, with French, 
Spanish or Italian variations. 
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LATIN ROOTS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES, 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Such Roots as may not be found in the First Division should be looked 
for in the Second, or in the List of classical words from which English 
monosyllabic words are derived, page 189. 


A/CER, sharp; Ac’idus, sour; Acer’bus, bitter; Ac/uo, I sharpen. 


Aces/cent, becoming sour. acid/ulate, to make sour. 
Acet/ic (a-set/ik ), of vinegar, | subac/id, slightly acid. 

sour. Ac’rid, hot and bitter. 
Acet/ify, to turn into vinegar. acer’bity, sowrness with bitterness, 
Ac’etose, like vinegar. ae‘rimony, bitterness of speech. 
Ace/tous (a-se’tous), sour, sharp.| Acute’, sharp, penetrating. 
Aci { adj. sour. Acu/men, sharpness. 

c/id, ans ; : 

n. @ sour substance. acu/minate, having a sharp point. 


acid’ity, the state of being sour. 


4X/DES, a house. 


Ed /ifice, a building. edifying, improving to the mind. 
Ed/ify, lit. to build up ; to instruct. | H/dile, a Roman magistrate who had 
edifica’tion, instruction. the charge of buildings. 


ZH/QUUS, equal. 


adj. having the same val- | Hqua/tor, a circle which divides the 
H’qual, | ue; adequate to. globe into two equal parts. 

n. one of the same rank. | equato’rial, relating to the equator. 
equal/ity, sameness, evenness. Eq/uity, justice, fairness. 

inequal’ity, wnevenness, difference. | eq/uitable, just, impartial. 

e’qualize, to make equal. eq’uitably, justly, fairly. 
co-e’qual, of the same rank. iniq/uity, injustice, wickedness. 
une’qual, not equal. iniq/uitous, full of iniquity. 


Eq/uable, uniform, not variable. | Ad’equate, equal to, sufficiens. 
Equa/tion, a statement of the | inad’equate, not adequate, 
equality of two quantaties. inad’equacy, insufficiency. 


Ai/VUM, an age; Aiter’/nus (for eviter/nus), eternal. 


Eter’nal, everlasting. Co-e’val, existing in the same age. 
eter/nity, eternal duration. Longevity, length (longus) of 
eter/nize, to make eternal. life. 


co-eter/nal, equally eternal with an- | Pri-me/val, belonging to the firs! 
other. | (primus) ages. 
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AG/ER, a field; Per-egri/nus (fr. per-ag’er), a traveler; Fr 
Pélerin, a wanderer. 


Agra/rian, relating to fields. 


agra/rianism, the equal division of 


land or property. 


\agricul’turist, one skilled in agricul- 


ture. 
Per’egrinate, to travel about. 


Ag’riculture, the art of cultivating | Pil’/grim, one who travels to a dis- 


(colo) fields. 


tance to visit some sacred place. 


agricul’tural, relating to agricultunes pil’grimage, journey of a pilgrim. 


AG/O, Actum, to drive, 


Agen/da, things to be done. 
A/gent, one who acts. 
a/gency, the office of un agent. 
Agile, nimble, active. 
agil/ity, the state of being agile. 
Ag’itate, to pul in motion. 
agita/tion, the state of being agitated. 
agitator, one who agitates. 
vb. to perform. 
Act, e4 a thing done. 
act/ive, busy, quick. 
activ’ity, the state of being active. 
act/ively, in an active manner. 
inactive, not active. 
act’or, one who acts, a stage player. 
act/ress, a female performer. 
ac’tion, state of acting ; a lawsuit. 
ac’tionable, liable to an action at 
law. 
inac/tion, without action. 
act/ual, real; true. 
act/uary, @ registrar or clerk. 
act/uate, to put in action. 
Counteract’, to act against. 
Enact’, to perform ; to decree. 
enact/ment, the passing of a bill into 
a law. 
re-enact’, to enact again. 
Exact, iat to demand. 
adj. accurate. 
exact/ness, the state of being exact. 
Overact/, to do more than enough. 
React,’ to act again ; to resist. 
reac/tion, resistance. 
Transact’, to perform, to manage. 
transac/tion, management. 


Ag’ito, I put a thing in motion; 


0; 
ro tte swift, active. 


Co’gent (fr. co’go, contr. fr. 
co-ago, I drive together), forcible, 
powerful. 

co’gency, force, urgency. 

Coag/ulate, to curdle. 

Cog’itate (con-agito), to think. 

cogita/tion, meditation, thought. 

ex-cog’itate, to contrive, to invent. 

Ambig/uous (ambi-ago), acting 
round about; doubtful. 

ambigu/ity, uncertainty of meaning. 

Ex/igent, requiring immediate ac- 
hon. 

ex/igency, urgent need. 

Man/age (man-us, a hand; Fr 
main), to carry on. 

man/ageable, that may be managed. 

man’ager, one who manages. 

man/agement, act of managing. 

Nav/igate, to manage a ship 
(nayis) in satling. 

nay/igable, that may be navigated. 

naviga/tion, the act of navigating. 

nay/igator, one who navigates. 

Circumnav/igate, to sail round 
the world. 

circumnayiga/tion, the act of sailing 
round the world. 

circumnay/igator, one who 
round the world. 

Prodigal (fr. prod’igo=pro-ago, 
I drive forth, I get rid of), adj. 
wasteful. n. a spendthrift. 

prodigal’ity, the state of being prodi- 
gal; extravagance, waste. 


sails 


AL/ IUS, another. 


A/lias, otherwise. 
Alibi, elsewhere. 


adj. foreign, estranged 
| Alien, | n 


from, foreigner. 


“alienate, to give away a right to an- 
other ; to withdraw the affections. 


. aliena/tion, a change of affection. 


Jrom. n. one estranged | inal/ienable, that cannot be trans- 


ferred. 


% 4h 
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AL/O, I nourish; Al-es’co, I grow up. 
AY iment, food, nourishment. alimony, the allowance to a wife 
ation tal, nourishing. separated from her husband. 
alimen tary, relating to nourishment. | Coalesce’,to grow together, to unite. 
coales’cent, growing together uniting. | coales’cence, { act of coalescing « 


coali’tionist, one of a coalition. coali’tion, union. 
AL/TER, another; Alter/nus, one after another. 

AY ter, to make otherwise. Alter/nate,adj. one after the other 
altera tion, change. — alternate, vb. to follow by turns. 
al’terative, a medicine producing a | alterna/tion, interchange. 

change. alter’native, choice. 
unal’tered, not changed. Subal’tern, adj. inferior. n. a 
Alterca/tion, contention, debate. subordinate officer. 

AL/TUS, high. 

AlVtar,a place for sacrifice, so called | Altis’onant, high sounding (sono) 

from being high. Alto-relievo, in sculpture, jig- 
Altitude, height. ures raised up from the surface of 
Alt f in music, the part higher | _ the block from which they are cut. 
Al to than the tenor, but lower | Exalt/, to raise. 

é l than the treble. exalta/tion, elevation in rank. 
AWM/O, I love; Ama/tus, loved; Ami/cus, a friend. 

Am/our, a love affair. a/miably, in an amiable manner. 
amorous, inclined to love. amiabil’ity, state of being amiable. 

am/orously, lovingly. Am /icable, friendly. 
enam/or, to charm. am/icably, pleasantly, agreeably. 
Amateur’ one who practices an art | Am/ity, friendship. 

for the love of it. Inim/ical, unfriendly. 
Am/atory, relating to love. En/emy (Ir. ennemi), a foe. 
A/miable, that may be loved. en/mity, unfriendliness, hatred. 


Exercise XXII. 


In this and the following Exercises, give a full etymological analysis 

of the words printed in Italics : 

1. The equator divides the globe into two equal parts. 2. The 
arm is managed by a skillful agricudturist. 8. In the primeval ages 
he longevity of man was very great. 4. The pilgrims have gone on 

a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 5. His prodigality has alienated 
from him the affection of friends. 6. The agent had no alternative 
but to comply. 7. To remove the stain, a powerful acid must be 
used. 8. The criminal tried to prove an alibi, but failed. 9. A 
severe altercation took place between a subaltern and his superior 
officer. 10. The actors were unequal to their task. 11. The alimo- 
ny allowed her was found inadequate. 12. The discourse was fai 
from edifying. 18. God is an eternal and unchangeable Being 
14. The handsome edifice was burned to the ground. 
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An/gile, a corner. 
an’gular, having corners. 
Equian/gular, having its angles 
equal (sequus). 
Multan’gular, having many an- 
gles. 


AN’GULUS, a corner. 


Quad/rangle, { a figure with fous 

Rect/angle, right angles. 

Tri/angle, a figure with three (tres) 
corners. 

trian’gular, having three corners. 


AN/IMA, the soul, life; An/imus, the mind. 


n. a living creature. 
adj. belonging to ani- 
mals. : 
animal’cule, a very small animal. 
An/imate, vb. to givelife to;—adj. 
possessing animal life, alive. 
an’imated, having life, lively. 
anima/tion, spirtt, vigor. 


An/imal, | 


Animosity, violent hatred. 

An/imus, the feeling that urges. 

HEquanim/ity, evenness(v. equus) 
of mind and temper. 

Magnan/imous, noble minded 
(v. magnus) ; generous ; brave. 

Pusillan’/imous, mean spirited 
(v. pusillus) ; cowardly. 


exan/imate, lifeless, spiritless pusillanim/ity, cowardice. 

inan/imate, sa ; Unan/imous, of one (unus) mind. 

rean/imate, to restore to life. unanimity, agreement wn opinion. 
AN/NUS, a year. 


An/nals, yearly records. 

an/nalist, a writer of annals. 

Anniver’sary, yearly celebration 
of an event. 

_An/no Dom ‘ini,in the year of our 

Lord. 

An/nual, yearly. 

annu/ity, a yearly payment. 


annu/itant, one who mecgives an an- 
nunrty. 


Pe tA 


| Bien/nial, relating to two years. 
Centen/nial, “ toa hundred yrs. 
Peren/nial, lasting through the 
ear. 
Septen/nial, relating to seven 
years. 
Trien/nial, relating to three years. 
Millen/nium, a thousand years. 
millen’nial, belonging to the millen- 
nium. 


ANTYQUUS, old, ancient. 


Antique’, old, ancient. 

an‘tiquary, one who studies ancient 
things. 

antiqua/rian, relating to antiquity. 


an/’tiquated, owt of use. 
antiq/uity, ancient times. 

js adj. odd, ridiculous. 
An oe ee a buffoon ; a trick. 


APPEL/LO, Appella’tum, to drive to; to call by name. 


Appeal’, vb. to transfer to a higher 
tribunal ;—n. a call on any one as 
wriness. 

appel’lant, one who appeals. 

Appella’tion, a name. 

appel’lative, a name common to all 
of the same kind. 


AP’TO, I add a thing by 
Apt, fit, switable ; liable to. 
apt/ly, in an apt manner. 


apt/itude, { : 
in 7 
apt/ness, fitness, readiness. 


Adapt’, to fit, to accommodate. 


Repeal’, vb. to revoke by author- 
ity ;—n. abrogation ; the act of an 
nulling or making void. 

repeal’er, one who repeals. 

repeal/able, that may be repealed. 


fitting it; Apta/tus, fitted. 

7 §n. one skilled in any are 
Adept’, { adj. well skilled. 
At/titude, position. 
mal/ady (ma/le ap/tus, ill-fitted), 

a disease. 
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AQ/UA, water. 


Aquat‘ic, pertuining to water. 
Aqua/rium, a tank for water 
planis and animals. 


Aq/ueduct, a channel for convey- 
ing (v. du’co, duc/tum) water. 
Aqua-fortis, nitric acid. 


Aqua/rius, the water bearer,(one of | Suba’queous, under water. 


the signs of the zodiac.) 
A/queous, watery. 


Terra/queous, composed of land 
(terra) and water. 


AR’/BITHR, a judge. 


Ar’biter, 
Arbitrator, =): — - 
tres vn controversy. 


arbit/rament, the decision of an arbi- 
ter ; choice; compromise. 


{i chosen to de- 


ar’bitrary, despotic, absolute. 


cide between par- | ar/bitrarily, in an arbitrary manner. 


arbitrate, to give judgment, to decide. 
arbitra/tion, the settlement of a 
controversy by arbiters. 


AR/BOR, a tree. 


Ar’boret, a little tree. 
Ar’borist, one who studies trees. 
Arbo’reous, belonging to trees. 
Arbores’cent, growing like a tree. 


Ar/boriculture, the culture (colo, 
cul’tum) of trees and shrubs. 

ar’boriculturist,one who practices ar- 
boriculture. 


Arbo-re’tum, a place where speci- | Ar/bor, a seat shaded with branches 


mens of trees are cultivated. 


of trees, a bower. 


AR/CEO (in comp. -er’ceo), I shut up, I drive. 


Coerce’, to restrain by force. 
coer’cion, compulsion. 


Hx’ercise, any exertion of the body 
to promote health. 


coer’cive, having power to restrain. | exercita/tion, practice. 


AR/MA, weapons. 


Arms, weapons of war. 

arm, to furnish with arms. 

ar/mor, defensive arms. 

ar/morer, one who makes arms. 

ar/mory, a place where urms are made 
or kept. 

armo/rial, belonging to armor or to 
the arms of a family. 

ar/my, a body of men armed for war. 


ARS, Ar’tis, art. 


Art, skill, contrwance. 

art/iul, skillful, cunning. 

art/less, without fraud, simple. 

art/lessness, state of being artless. 

Ar’tifice, a contrivance made with 
urt ; trick, stratagem. 

artif/icer, a workman. 

artifi’cial, made by art, not natural. 

Artil/lery, weapons of war made by 
art, chiefly cannon, mortars, etc. 


arma/da, a naval warlike force. 

armadil/lo, an animal armed with a 
bony shell. 

ar/mament, forces equipped for war. 

ar/mistice, cessation from war. 

disarm’, to deprive of arms. 

unarmed’, not armed. 

Alarm (It. all arme, “to arms’’), 
vb. to arouse to danger ;—n. terror. 


Ar/’tisan, one skilled in any art. 

Ar’tist, one who practices any of the 
jine arts. 

artis’tic or artis’tical, according to 
art; artist-like. 

Inert’, dull, sluggish. 

iner’tia, that property of bodies by 
which they have a tendency to ve 
main in whatever state they are. 

inert/ness, state uf being inert 
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AR/TUS, a joint; “Artic/ulus, a little joint. 


Ar’ticle, a particular substance ; a 
part of speech. 

Artic’/ulate, vb.to speak distinctly. 

artic/ulate, adj. distinct. 


AS/PER, rough; As’pero, 
As/perate, to make rough. 
asper‘ity, roughness, unevenness. 


AU’DIO, Audi/tum, to 


Audible, that can be heard. 
audibly, in an audible manner. 
inau/dible, that cannot be heard. 
Au/dience, { an assembly of hear- 
Au/ditory, { ers. 
Av ‘dit, { vb. to settle accounts. 

n. a final account. 
au/ditor, one.who audits. 
au/ditorship, the office of an auditor. 


articula’tion, distinct utterance. 
artic’ulated, jointed. 
artic/ulately, with a distinct voice. 
| inartic’ulate,not distinct; not jointed 


Aspera/tus, to make rough. 


Exas/perate, to provoke greatly. 
exaspera/tion, provocation, rage. 


hear; Fr. Obéir, to obey. 

| Au/ditory, having the power 0, 
hearing. 

Obey’, to do as bid. 

obe’dience, state of obeying ; com- 
pliance with a command. 

obe/dient, willing to obey. 

Disobey’, not to obey. 

disobe’dience, refusal to obey. 

| disobe’dient, not obedient. 


Exercise XXIII. 


Ie Cogent reasons were urged 


against an agitation being made. 


2. The acrobat (y. Gr. akros) displayed great agility, and seemed 
an adept in his art. 8. The amount of annuity was decided by 
arbiters. 4. The audience obeyed, and left. 5. The members amica- 
bly agreed that no alteration in the laws should be made, 6. The 
plants and wnima/s in the aquarium were brought from abroad. 7. 
The arbor is surrounded by perennial shrubs. 8. He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 9. A false alarm called the soldiers to 
arms, 10.The solo was performed by an amateur. 11. The anni- 
versary of the defeat of the armada was in June. 12. The buildings, 
which are of great altitude, are in the form of a quadrangle. 13. 
The agents intend to appeal to a higher court. 14, Though the 
atyle is antiquated, it is not inelegant. 15. After an animated dis- 
cussion, the arbitrary demand made by the army was unanimously 
agreed to, 16. You cannot coerce him into taking ewercise. 17. 
Her arrangement of the flowers was quite artistic. 18. The doctor 
said my only alternative was to take an alterative. 19. The animus of 
the action was bad, and his arbitrary course showed animosity and a 
lack of magnanimity. 20. I tell you the acts must be repealed. 
@1. Ring the alarwm bell! Duncan is slain. 
“ Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 
At Aré’s command, to man are given; 


The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to heaven !”’ 
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AD’/GHO, Auc’tum, to increase; 


Auxil/ium, help; Autum/nus 


the autumn; Fr. Auteur, an author. 


Augment’, to increase, to enlarge. | 
aug/ment, n. increase ; a prefix. 
augmenta/tion, act of augmenting ; 
increase ; an addition. 
Auc’tion, a sale in which the price 
is increased by different bidders. 
auctioneer’, one who sells by auction. 
Au/‘thor, a writer of a book. 


Author’ity, legal right ; permis- 
sion. 

author/itative, having authority. 

au/thorize, to give authority. 
unau/thorized, not authorized. 

Au/tumn, the third season of the 
year ; the season of increase. 

autum/nal, belonging to autwmn. 


au/thoress, a female who writes a 
book. 


Auxiliary, { ad), it 


AV‘IS, a bird; Au’/gur; Au/spex (for avi-spex), a soothsayer. 


A/viary, a place for keeping birds. | inaugura/tion, act of inaugurating. 


Au/gur, n. one who foretells future 
events by observing the flight of 
birds ;—vb. to predict. 

augury (awg’yoo-ry), an omen. 

Inau’gurate (lit. to induct by 
auguries), to consecrate; to install 
formally. 


adj. foreign ; with- 
out refinement. 

n. one uncivilized. 

barbaric, uncivilized. 

bar’barism, savage life; an impro- 


priety of speech. 


Barba/rian, | 


inau’gural, \ pertaining to an 
inau’guratory, inauguration. 
Au/spices, protection (v. specio). 
auspi’cious, favorable, fortunate. 
auspi’ciously, prosperously. 
inauspicious, 2l-omened, unlucky 


BAR/BARUS, rage 
barbar/ity, extreme rudeness ; sat- 


age cruelty. 
bar’barize, to make barbarous. 
bar’barous, rude, uncultivated. 
bar’barously, cruelly, savagely. 
semi-barbarous, half civilized. 


BEL/LUM, war; Bellig’ero, I carry on war. 


Bel/licose, very warlike. 
Bellig’erent, waging war. 
Reb/el, n. one who rebels. 


Rebel’, vb. to resist a government te 
which allegiance is due. 
rebel/lious, disobedient 


« 


BH/O, Be-a/tum, to make happy. 
Be-at/ify, to bless, to make happy. ) Beat/itude, a state of blessedness, 
beatif/ic, blessing, making happy. felicity of the highest kind. 


BIS, twice; BI/NI, two by two. 


Bien/nial, lasting two  years| Bi’ped, having two feet (pes). 
(annus); happening every two| Bis’cuit, lit. bread twice baked 
years. M (Fr. enit) ; dry hard bread in cakes 


Bisect’, to cut into two equal parts 

Bi/valve (val’ve, folding doors), 

Bi/nary, double. a shell consisting of two parts which 

Binoc/ular, employing both eyes | shut and open, as the oyster. 
(oc/ulus). \, Combine’, to wnite intimately. 

Bipar’tite, having two correspond- | combina/tion, act of combining 
ing parts (pars). unton of particulars. 


Bifur’cate, forked (furca). 
Billion, a millon of millions. 


a 
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BO/NUS, good; Be/ne, well. 


Bo/nus, an extra dividend to share- 
holders ; a premiwm for a loan. 

Boon, gay, merry, cheerful. 

Boun’ty, liberality in making gifts. 


boun/teous 

boun/tiful, 
boun/teousness, 
boun/tifulness, 


? \ liberal in giving. 


\ gene-osity. 


BREVIS, short. 


Breve,* the longest note in music. 

Brevet’, a commission which en- 
ables an officer to take rank above 
his pay. 

Bre/viary, a book of the daily ser- 
vices of the Catholic. Church. 

Brev/ity, shortness, ee 4 


CA/DO, Ca/sum, to fall down ; 

Ca/dence, a falling of the voice. 

Cadu/cous, falling early, as leaves 
or flowers. 

Cascade’, a waterfall. 

Case, particular condition ; event. 

Cas/ual, falling out ; unforeseen. 

Cas/ualty, an accident. 

Cas/uist, one who studies cases of 


conscience, 
“vb. to happen. 

Chance, { n. an unexpected event. 
perchance’, by chance. 
Ac/cidence, the declensions in 

grammar. 
Ac/cident, something befallen one. 
accident/al, relating to an accident. 
Coincide’, to fall in together, to 

agree. ii 
coin’cidence, the occurrence of- an 

event,at the same time as another 

event. 


CAi’DO, Ceze’sum, to cut, t 


adj. short, concise. 

n. the state of a case giten | 
to an advocate. 

briefless, without a brief. 

Abbre/viate, to shorten. 

abbrevia/tion, the act of shortening. 

abbre’viator, one who abridges. 


Brief, | 


Ca/dens, falling; Ca/sus, a fall 


coin’cident, agreeing with. 


- vb. fo waste away. 
Decay’, { n. @ wasting away. 
deca/dence, 


deca/dency, state of decay. 

Decid/uous, liable to fall ; falling 
in autwmn, as leaves. 

In/cident, an event. 

incident/al, coming without design. 
incident/ally, casually. 

vb. to cause. 

Nn. occurrence, oppor- 
tunity. 

occa’sional, occurring at intervals. 
occa/sionally, im an occasional 

manner. 

Oc’cident, where the sun goes 
down or seems to fall ; the west. 

occident’al, relating to the west ; 
posed to orienta 


o kill (in comp., nee 


Occa/sion, | 


op- 


N 


Concise’,well cut down, brief, short. \Inci/sor, a foretooth which cuts. 


concise/ness, brevity, shortness. 
Decide, to cut off dispute, to settle. 
decis’ion, determination, settlement. 
deci’sive, final, positive. 
Excise’, n. a tax on certain arti- 
cles ;—vb. to cut off. ; 
excis’ion, a cutting off ; destruction. 
Incis/ion, a cut, a gash. 


Precise’ (lit. cut or trimmed into 
form), definite, exact. 
precis’ion, exactness, accuracy. 
Frat/ricide, the murder or mur- 
derer of a brother (frater). 


inci’sive, cutting ; keen. 


Hom/icide, ——man (hdmo). 
Infant’icide, ——an infant. 
Mait/ricide,—a mother (miter). 
Par’ricide, ——a father ae j 


* In old church music there were only two notes, the long and the breve 


or short. 
tongest note, 


Afterwards the long was disused, and the breve became the 
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beats icide, the murder or murderer Uxor’icide, the murder or mur- 


of a king (rex). derer of a ruife (uxor). 
Soror’ icide—a sister (sdror). | Vat/icide, a prophet (va’tes). 
Su/icide, ——one’s self (sui). Tyran/nicide, a tyrant. 


_CAL/’EO, I glow, I grow hot; Cal/idus, warm, hot; Cal/or, heat. 


Cal’efy, to become hot. Calorif’ic, causing heat. 
Cal/id, hot, burning. Caldron (kawl/dron,) a large ket+ 
Calor/ic, the cause or matter which | tle or boiler. 

produces heat. Scald, to burn with a hot liquid. 


CALX, Cal/cis, limestone, lime; Cal/culus, a pebble. 


Cal’cine, to reduce to powder by | cal’culator, one who calculates. 
means of heat. | calculable, that may be calculated. 
Calculate, lit. to count by the incal’culable, that cannot be cal- 

help of pebbles ; to reckon. culated. 
calcula/tion, estimate. miscal’culate, to calculate wrongly. 


CAM/POUS, a plain. 


Camp, the tenis of an army. Decamp’, to march off. 
campaign’, the time an army keeps Encamp’, to pitch the tents. 
the field in one year. encampment, the place whens tents 


campes’tral, growing in fields. | are pitched. 
Exercise XXIV. 

1. The attitude assumed by the auxiliaries was far from amicable, 
2. The statue will be inaugurated about the end of autumn. 3. The 
native artisans are active, but not very obedient. 4. The actuary 
audited the accounts, and declared a bonus of five per cent. 5. ‘The 
wrtist spoke audibly, but his speech was both brief and ambiguous. 
6. God.is the bountiful Giver of all good. 7. The President’s inaug- 
ural addxess was too long. 8. At the annual meeting of antiquaries 
several relics of the barbarous ages were exhibited. 9. By combined 
effort success may be achieved. 10. The students are fond of aquatic 
sports. 11. By whose authority has the aviary been removed? 12. 
Several articles were sold by auction, but the number was inadequate 
to supply the wants of all the purchasers. 18. The decay of the tree 
was caused by the incisions which had accidentally been made in its =, 
bark. 14. These bivalves are delicious. 


#5, 


“The camp has had its day of song, 
The sword, the bayonet,* the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plow, the anvil and the loom.” 


* See words derived from Names of Places, page 262. 
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CAN’DEO, I am white, I shine; Can/didus, white; Cande’la 
a candle. 


Can/did, fair, sincere. 

can/didly, in a candid manner. 

can/dor, openness, sincerity. 

Can/didate,* an applicant for an 
office or honor. 

Can/dle, wick surrounded by wax 
or tallow. 

can/dlestick, an instrument for hold- 
ing a candle. 

candela’/brum (pl. candela/bra), a 
high and ornamented candlestick. 


Chand/‘ler, a maker or seller of 
candles. 

chandelier’, a frame for lights. 

In/cense, perfume given off by fire 

Incense’, to inflame with anger. 

cen/ser, a vessel in which incense ws 
burned. 

Incandes/cent, glowing. 

incandes/cence, a white heat. 

Incen/diary, one who maliciously 
sets fire to unother’s property. 


CAN/O, Can/tum, to utter melodious sounds, to sing ; Fr. Chanter, 
to sing. 


Cano/rous, musical ; melodious. 

Cant, vb. to talk in a hypocritical 
manner ;—n. hypocritical jargon ; 
whining, affected speech. 

Canta/’ta, a poem set to music. 

Can/ticle, a little song. 

Can/‘ticles, the Song of Solomon. 

Can/to, a division of a poem; in 
music, the leading part. 

Chant, to sing ; to intone. 

chant/er, one who chants. 

chant/ry, a chapel in which masses 
are sung. 

Chant/icleer, a cock. 

Des/cant, n. a song or tune com- 
posed in parts ; a discourse. 


CAP’IO, Cap’tum, to take ; 
Ca/pable, able to contain ; equal. 
ete ity, the quality of being capa- 

e. 
inea’pable, not capable. 
Capa/cious, large, eatensive. 
capac’ity, room ; power, ability. 
capac’itate, to make capable. 

incapac/itate, to render unjit. 
Cap/sule, the seed-vessel of a plant. 
cap’sular, 
cap’sulary, 
Cap/tor, one who takes a prisoner. 
capt/ure, vb. to take as a prize ;—n. 

seizure; the thing taken; a prize. 
Cap’‘tious, quick to catch at faults. 
Cap/‘tive, one taken a prisoner. 
captiv’ity, state of being a prisoner. 
cap/tivate, to charm. 


\ hollow like a capsule. 


* So called because in ancient Rome candidates for 


white robe , 


descant’, vb. fo sing in parts, to dis- 
course. 

Enchant’, to delight highly. 

enchant/er, a magician. 

enchant/ment, that which enchants. 

Ac/cent, n. stress of the voice on a 
syllable or word. 

accent’, vb. to note the accent. 

;accent/uate, to pronounce or mark 
with accent. 

accentua’tion, the act of placing the 
accent, 

Incanta/tion, enchantment. 

Precent/or, the leader of a choir. 

Recant’, to retract. 

Vatic/inate,to prophesy (v. vates)... 

Oc/cupo (ob-capio), to occupy. | 

Accept’, to take ; to receive. 

accept’able, pleasing, agreeable. 

accept/ance, a favorable reception. 

accepta/tion, reception; the wsuat 
meantng of a word. 

Antic’ipate, to take before; to 
joresee. 

anticipation, the act of anticipating. 

Conceive’, to take fully into the 
mind ; to think, 

conceiv’able, that may be conceived. 
inconceiv’able, not conceivable. 

conceit’, high opinion of one’s self. 
conceit’ed, having a high opinion of 

one’s self. 
concep/tion, thought, notion. \ 
preconceive’, to conceive beforehand. 


an office w yore a 
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Deceive’, to impose upon. 
deceiver, one who deceives. 
deceit’, fraud, artifice. 
deceit’ful, full of deceit. 
decep/tion, act of deceiving. 
decep’tive, having power to deceive. 
undeceive’, to free from deception. 
Eman/cipate (manus-capio), to 
Sree from bondage. 
Except’, to take or leave out. 
excep’tion, that which is excepted. 
excep’tionable, liable to exception. 
Incep’tive, |p, ni 
Incipient, } eginning. 
Intercept’, to take between ; to cut 
off communication with. 
Munic’ipal (munia-capio; v. 
munus), pertaening to a city or 
corporation. 
municipal’ity, a corporation. 
Oc’cupy, to hold possession of. 
oc’cupier, 
oc’cupant, 
oc’cupancy, the act of occupying. 
preoc’cupy, to occupy beforehand. 
Partic’ipate,to take a part (pars); 
to share. 
participa’tion, a share. 
partic/ipant, a partaker. 
par’ticiple, a word partaking of the 
nature of a verb and of an adjee- 
tive. Lf 


one who occupies. 


Kf fA 
Jf } Lit 
CAP’UT, Cap/itis, the head; 


particip’ial, relating to a partici- 
ple. 
Perceive’, to take through the 
senses ; to understand. 
perceptible, that may be percenred. 
percep/’tive, having power to perceive, 
unperceived’, not perceived. 
Pre/’cept, a commandment. 
precep’tor, a teacher. 
precep’tress, a female teacher. 
precep’tive, containing precepts. 
Prince, a sovereign, a king’s son. 
principal/ity, territory of a prince. 
Prin/cipal, adj. chief. 
principal, n. a head, as of a school. 
Prin/ciple, a fundamental truth. 
Receive’, to take what is offered. 
ty/ 
recy nN one who receives. 
recip’lent, 
receipt’ (re-seet), an acknowledgment 
for something recewed. j 
recep/tion, the act of receiving. 
recep/tacle, that into which anything 
is recewed. 
rec/ipe (receive or take), the first 
word of a medical prescription, 
written in Latin. 
Suscep’tible, capable of admit- 
ting. 
soscertibil/ ity, the quality of admuat- 
ting ; capability. 
suscep’tive, readily admutting. 


: al 
ttl 


Capit/ulum, a small head; a 


chapter or section in a writing. 


Cap, « covering for the head. 

Cape, «a covering for the shoulders ; 
a headland. 

Cap/ital, adj. chief, important ;— 
n. the head of a column or pillar ; 
a large letter ; the chief city of a 
country ; money. 

capitalist, one who has capital or 
money. 

Capita/’tion, « tax on every head. 

Cap/itol, a fort in ancient Rome 
where the Senate met ; the building 
occupied by the Congress of the 
Umited States of America. 

Capit/ulate, to surrender on cer- 
tain conditions, or under certain 
heads, 

zapitula/tion, the act of surrendering. 

R 


| Cap/tain, a chief officer. 

cap’taincy, the rank of a captain. 

Chap/‘let, «a wreath for the head. 

Chapter, « head or division of a 
book ; an organized branch of 
some society. 


on a statute passed by a 
capit/ular, chapter or ecclesvas- 
capit/ulary, tical court. 


Bicip/‘ital, having two heads. 

Decap/itate, to behead. 

| decapitation, the act of beheading. 

‘Prec’ipice, a headlong descent. 

cee, itant, falling headlong; hasty 
precip‘itate, to throw down headfore. 

_precipita’tion, great hurry. 


most. 
|Precip‘itous, very steep ; abrupt. 
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Recapit/ulate, to go over the 
chief points or heads of anything; 
to detul again. 
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recapitula’tion, a summary of chief 
points. 
recapit/ulatory, repeating again 


CA/RO, Car/nis, flesh. 


Car/nage, slaughter. 

Car/nal, pertaining to flesh. 

carnal/ity, state of being carnal. 

Carna/tion, a flesh-colored flower. 

Carnelian, a precious stone. 

Car/nival (car/ni-va/le; “ fare- 
well to flesh”) ; a feast observed by 
Catholics before Lent. 


Carniv’orous, flesh-eating(voro). 
Incar/nate, invested with flesh. 


incarna/tion, act of taking @ human 
body. 

re-incarnation, a new incarnation. 

Char/nel, containing flesh. 

charnel-house, a place for depositing 
the bones of the dead. 


CAR/PO, Carp’tum, to pluck, to seize. 


Carp, to snatch or catch at ; to cav- 
al or find fault without reason. 

carp’er, one who carps. 

Discerp’, to tear in pieces. 


indiscerp/tible, that cannot be torn 
im preces or dissolved. 

Excerpt’, something picked out ; a 
selection. 


\ 
\ 


CA/RUS, dear; Car‘itas, dearness. | 


Caress’, to treat with affection. 

Char’ity,good will ; that disposition 
which inclines men to think well of 
others. 

Cher/’ish, to foster, to protect. 


Cheer, to gladden, to encourage. 

cheer’ful, joyful, lively. 
cheer’fulness, animation. 

cheer’less, joyless, without comfort. 


CAS/TUS, pure; CASTI’/GO, Castiga’tum, to chastise. 


Chaste, pure, virtuous. 

chas’tity, purity, modesty. 

Chasten (chas’en), to make pure ; 
to pumsh. 


Chastise’, to punish, to convict. 
chas’tisement, punishment. 
In/cest, impurity, unchastity. 


CAU’SA, a cause, 


Cause, vb. to produce or bring 
about ;—n. that by which anything 
is done; areason; a suit at law. 

caus’al, relating to a cause. 

causa/tion, the working of a cause in 
producing an effect. 

caus’ative, expressing a cause. 

Accuse’, to bring a charge against. 

accus’er, one who accuses. 


accusa/tion, the 
against any one. 

aceus/ative, the case of a nown on 
which the action of the verb falls. 

Excuse’, to free from blame. 

excuse, a plea offered in explanation 
of a fault. 

excus’able, that may be excused. 

Rec/usant, a nonconformist. 


charge brought 


CAV’EO, Cau/tum, to be on one’s guard, to beware. 
Cau/tion, vb. to warn or exhort ;— | precau/tion, n. preventive measures ; 


n. prudence, care. 
cautious, discreet, prudent. 


previous caution or care ;—vb. to 
warn beforehand, 


cau’tiously, im a cantious manner, | Ca/ve-at (L. let him beware), in 


cau’tioner, one bound for another. 
incau’tious, not circumspect. 


a court of law, an intimution te 
stop proceedings. 
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CAV’US, hollow; Con-cav/us, concave, arched. 


Cave, n. a hollow place in the earth ; | concav/ity, the inner surface of c 
—vb. to fall in, as earth. concave body. 
cav’ern, a deep hollow place. Ex’cavate, to hollow or scoop out. 
cav/ity, an opening. excava/tion, a hollow made by ex- 
Con/cave, adj. hollow, vaulted or | cavating. 
arched ;—n, a hollow, an arch. cav/il, to raise hollow objections. 
CH’ DO, Ces’sum, to go, to yield; Ces’so, Cessa/tum, to leave off. 
Cease, to leave off, to stop. an/’cestry, lineage, descent. 
cease’less, without stop, continual. Antece/’dent, going before. 
cessa/tion, a stop, a rest. Concede’, to yield, to grant. 
decease’, vb. to terminate life ;—n. | conces’si sion, "wet of yreldang, a grant. 
departure from this life ; death. | conces/sive, implying concession. 
pre/decease’, to die before. | Exceed’, to go beyond. 
surcease’, to be at an end. | excess’, more than enough. 
Cede, to yield, to give up. excess’ive, beyond due bounds. 
ces’sion, act of giving up. Inces/sant, continual. 
ces’sible, easy to give away. Intercede’, to act between two par- 
Ab’scess, a tumor. ties to try to reconcile them. 
Ac’ céde, to agree to. interces’sion, mediation. 
ac/cess, proach, addition. intercessor, one who intercedes, 
acces’ sible that may be approached. | Precede’, to go before. 
inacces’; sible, not accessible. preced’ence, \ priority, foremost 
acces/sion, the act of coming to. preced’ency, place. 
acces’sory, adj. joined to ;—n. one | prec’edent, n. something done before 
who helps to commit a crime. which serves as a rule or example. 
An/cestor, a forefather. precé/dent, adj. going before. 
ances’tral, relating to ancestors. ' unprec’edented, without precedent. 


Exercise XXV. 

1. The principal captives will be set at liberty, but the precise 
time of their emancipation has not been fixed. 2. The harbor is 
capacious, and can receive vessels of the largest size. 3. The death 
of the prince was the occasion of great grief in the principality. 4. 
The preceptor was greatly incensed when he found his precepts had 
been disobeyed. 5. The municipal authorities considered the merits 
of the respective candidates with great candor. 6. A concise report 
of the accident was read, but it was not received in the manner that 
had been anticipated. 7. The city capitulated after a siege of three 
months. 8. The captain is amiable, but his manner is conceited and 
greatly susceptible of improvement. 9. After dreadful carnage and 
a lengthened campaign, the enemy gained a decisive victory. 10. 
Bisect the biscuit and give me half. 11. She was scalded by water 
from the caldron. 12. Cultivate charity. 18. The carnival was 
amusing. 14. Do not carp at the doctor’s recipe. 


“No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, trump and horn.” 
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Pre-deces/sor (lit. one who has 
aone before), one who has held any 
office before another. 

Proceed’, to go forward. 

proceed/ing, transaction. 

proced/ure, manner of proceeding. 
pro/cess, gradual progress ; continual 
passage, as of tume. 

proces’sion, a number of persons in a 
formal march. 


Recede’, to retreat. 


recess’, retirement, cessation ‘rom 
business. 
Secede’, to separate from. 
seces’sion, withdrawal. 
Succeed’, to follow after. 
succeda/ne-um, a substitute. 
success’, prosperous termination of 
anything. 
success’ful, resulting wm success. 
success/ive, following in order. 
success’or, one who succeeds to. 


CEN’SEO, Cen/sum, to weigh, to estimate, to tax. 


Cen/sor, an officer im ancient 
Rome who imposed taxes ; a fault- 
finder. 

censo/rious, given to blame. 

cen/sure, severe judgment ; reproof. 


cen’surable, worthy of blame. 

Cen/sus,an author ilative enwmera- 
tion of the inhabitants of a State or 
country. 

Recen/sion, a review; a revisal. 


CEN’TRUM, the middle point. 


Cen/ter or Cen’tre, the middle 
point of anything. 

cen’tered, placed at the middle. 

cen/tral, be to or placed in 

cen/trical, the centre. 

centrif/ugal, tending to flee (ftigio) 
from the centre. 

centrip’etal, seeking (péto) or tend- 
ing to the centre. 


CEN’TUM, a hundred. 


Cent, a hundred; an American | 
coin—the 100th part of a dollar. 

cent/age, rate by the hundred. 

cent’enary, the number of a hundred. 

pete yet: one a hundred years 
old. 

centen/nial, happening once im a 
hundred years (v. annus). 


Go ntes’/imal, hundredth. 
c nt’igrade, divided into a hundred 


CER/NO, Cre’tum, to sift, to see, to judge; 


Concentrate (kon-sen’- or 
kon/-), to bring to a common centre. 

concentra/tion, condensation. 

Concen ‘tric, having the same cen- 
tre with another. 

Eecen/tric, going out of the cen- 
tre ; odd, singular. 

eccentric/ity, deviation from a centre ; 
singularity of conduct. 

| GA 

degrees (v. grad/us), applied to a 

thermometer so divided. 


AAA 


Were 


/cent/ipede, an insect with a great 


many feet (pes). 
cen/tuple, hundredfold (plico). 
centu/rion, a commander of one hun- 
dred men. , 
cent/ury, a hundred years. 
Percent/age, the allowance, duty 
or commission on a hundred. 


Discri’men, 


distinction. 


vb. to belong to; to 
make wneasy ;—n. 
interest, regard. 
unconcern’, indifference. 
unconcerned’, not concerned. 
Decern’, to yive judgment. 
Decree’, vb. to of-judge; to de- 


Concern’ | 


cide ;—n. an established law. 
decre’tal, a book of decrees. 


Discern’ (lit. to sift apart), te 
judge. 

discern’er, one who discerns. 

discern/ible, that may be discerned. 

discern’/ment, power of discerning , 
judgments. 

undiscerned’, not discerned. 

Discreet’, prudent, circumspect. 

indiscreet/, not discreet. 
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discr&/tion, prudence, liberty to act at 
pleasure. 
diseré/tionary, unrestrained. 
indiscré’tion, without prudence. 

Discrete’, separate, distinct. 

discre’tive, disjunctive. 

Discrim/inate, to distinguish. 

discrimina/tion, judgment, discern- 
ment. 

discrim/inative, marking distinc- 
tion. 

indiscrim/inate, not distinguishing, 
confused. 


CER/TO, Certa/tum, to decide 


Excrete’, to separate and throw 
off ; to stravn out. 

ex’crement, \ that which passes frow 

excre’tion, the body. 

Secrete’, to sift or strain apart ; ta 
conceal. 

se’cret, adj. hidden ;—n. something 
not generally known. 

se’crecy, concealment. 

sec’retary, one who writes for another 
secretaryship, the office of a secre 

tary. 

se’cretly, privately, not openly. 


something by a contest; to strive, 


to contend. 


Concert’, vb. to strive in union for 
a common purpose. 

con/cert, n. the union of two or more 
in a common plan ; a musical en- 
tertainment. 


Disconcert’, to defeat or frustrate 
any order or plan ; to discompose 
the mind. 

Preconcert’, to settle by previous 
agreement. 


CBER/TUS, sure. 


Cer’tain, determined, sure; some. 
cer/tainty, without doubt, truth. 
uncer’ tainty, without certainty. 
Cer’tify, to declare in writing. 
certif/icate, a written declaration. 


CHAR/TA ( 


Chart, a map used by seamen. 

Char’ter, n. a writing bestowing 
privileges ;—vb. to let or hire a 
ship by contract. 

Chart/ulary, Ae register book of 

Cart/’ulary, a monastery. 

Car’tel, an agreement for the ea- 
change of prisoners. 

Cartoon’, a drawing on large 


paper. 


certificated, having a certificate. 

certifica/tion, the act of certifying. 

cer’titude, freedom from doubt. 

Ascertain’, to obtain certain 
knowledge of. 


kar’ta), paper. 

Cart/ridge, a paper case contain- 
ing a charge for a gun. 

Cartouch (kar-toosh’), a case 
for paper and ball. 

Card, a piece of pasteboard painted 
with figures for games ; a note. 

Discard’, to dismiss from service. 

Magna Charta, the great charter 
of English liberty, obtained from 
King John A. D, 1215. 


CIN’GO, Cinc’tum, to environ, to gird. 


Cinct/ure, a belt, a girdle. 
Pre/cinct, a limit, a boundary. 


tucked up), shortened, compressed, 
concise. 


Succinct/ (succinctus, girded or 


CIR/CUS, a circular line ; 


Cir’cus, a circular building for the 
exhibition of games and horseman- 


ship. | 


succinct/ness, conciseness. 


Cir’culus, a little circle. 

Cir’cle, a figure bounded by a line 
every point of which 1s equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 


Norz.—By some authorities concert is derived from the Latin con, ana 
sertum, ‘to join together,” ‘to interweave.” 
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cire’let, x litéle circle. 

encir’cle, to inclose in a circle. 
semicircle, half a circle. 
Cir’cular, adj. rownd ;—n. a note 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Cir’culate, to spread, to move 
around. 

circulat/ion, the act of moving ina 
circle ; spreading abroad, 


sent to a number or circle of persons. ' circulatory, moving gorowund. 1 , A 


CIT’O, Cita’/tum, to stir up, to 


lift up. 


Cite, to summon, to quote. 

cita’tion, a summons ; the passage 
quoted. 

Excite’, to rouse, to irritate. 

excite’ment, agitation. 

exci’table, that may be excited. 
excitabil’ity, state of being excita- 

ble. 
Incite’, to encourage. 


CI/VIS8, a citizen; 
Cit’y, a large town; a corporative 
town. 
cit/izen, an inhabitant of a city. 
cit’izenship, the rights of a citizen. 
Cit’adel, a fortress in a city. 
Civ’ic, pertaining to a city. 
Civil, pertaining to a city ; polite. 


nn 
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rouse; Sus/cito (-=="subcito), *- 


incite’ment, that which rouses to 
action. 

Recite’, to repeat aloud. 

recital, \ that which is recited. 

recita’tion, 

reci’ter, one who recites. 

rec/itative, a musical recitation. 

Resus/citate, to /ift or make up 
again ; to revive. 


Ci’vitas, a state. 

civil’ian, one engaged in civil pur- 
suits. 

civil’ity, politeness, good breeding. 
incivil’ity, without politeness. 

civ/ilize, to reclaim from barbarism. 
civiliza’tion, the act of civilizing. 
uncivilized, barbarous. 


CLA’/MO, Clama/tum, to cry out; to call. 


Claim, vb. to demand as aright ;— 
n. a demand, a title. 


claim/ant, one who makes a claim. 


unclaimed, not claimed. 
Clam/or, vb. to make an outery ;-- 
n. shouting, wproar. 


Hxercise XXVI._ 
1. The enchanter waved his magic wand. 2. Charts were discarded, 


as the navigation had been ascertained to be free from danger. 3. 
The levying of a capitation tax was the cause of incessant discord 
4, The heat being excessive, we took shelter in the recesses of a cave, 
5. A chaplet adorned the victor’s brow. 6. The secretary was accusea 
of being accessory to the secret crime. 7. His ancestors, for more 
than a century, have been successful in all their concerns. 8. A 
procession was formed, and all the secessionists proceeded to the camp. 
9. When the eacitement ceased, a narrative of the proceedings was 
recited at great length. 10. The charter bestowed certain privileges 
never before enjoyed. 11. The king decreed that the rebels should 
be decapitated, but successful intercession was made for their release. 
12. The singer was quite disconcerted at the concert. 18. The style 
of Young is succinct and condensed. 14. They allowed me but a 
smaall percentage on their profits. 
done 
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x 
exclama/tion, vehement outcry. 


Asay: a shout of ap-| exclam/atory, containing exclama- 
Ree Gen | pow raised tion. 
> ( bya multitude. | Proclaim/, to publish officialty. 


Declaim’, to speak earnestly. 

declama/tion, @ set or prepared 
speech ; rhetorical delivery. 

declam/atory, relating to declama- 
tion. 

Disclaim’, to renounce cluim to. 

Exclaim’, to ery out. 


proclama/tion, notice given to the 
public officially. 

Reclaim’, to bring back from a 
wild state or from vice. 

reclaim/able, that may be reclaimed. 
irreclaim/able, not reclaimable. 

unreclaimed, not reclaimed. 


OLA/RUS, clear. 


Clar’et, a red wine. 
Clar/ify, to make clear. 
Clar/ion, a kind of a trumpet. 
clarionet’, a small clarion. 
Clear, bright, transparent, free. 


CLAS/SIS, a class; 


clear’ance, act of getting clear. 
Declare’, to make clear. 
declara/tion, that which is declared. 
declar’ative, \ making declaration, 
declar’atory, explanatory. 


Clas/sicus, relating to the classes of the 


Roman people. 


Class, n. a rank of persons ; a dis- 
tribution into groups of creatures 
or things having something in com- 
mon ;—vb. to form into a class or 
classes ; to rank together ; to group. 

clas’sie or classical, relating to au- 
thors of the highest rank, particu- 


larly those of Rome and Greece ; 
pure, refined. 

Clas’sify, to arrange into groups 
or divisions. 

classifica’tion, the arranging ints 
classes. 

clas’sifiable, that may be classtfied. 


CLAU’DO, Clau/sum, to shut (in comp. -clu’do, -clus’um ). _ 


Clause, a part of a sentence. 
Clois’ter, a covered arcade forming 
part of a monastery or a nunnery. 
clois’teral, relating to a cloister. 
Close, vb. to shut; to come to an 
end ;—n. conclusion. 
close, adj. not open; 
n. an inclosure. 
close’ness, state of being close. 
clos’et, a small private room. 
inclose’, 
enclose, 
inclos/ure, 
enclosure, 


confined ;— 


to shut up ; to surround. 


} a space inclosed. 


Conclude’, to end ; to infer. 
conclu/sion, the end; inference, 
conclu/sive, final ; convincing. 
inconclu/sive, not closing or settling 
a point in debate. ; 
Exclude’, to shut out. 
exclu/sion, act’ of shutting out. 
exclu’sive, having power to exclude. 


‘| Include’, to shut in, to contain. 


Preclude’, to shut before, to hinder. 
Recluse’, adj. retired ;—n.one whe 
hives retired from the world. 
Seclude’, to shut apart. 
seclu/sion, retirement ; separation. 


CLI/NO (from the Greek kli’no), to bend; De-clino, Declina/- 
tum, to bend off; Cli/vus, a hill, a slope; Kli’ne (Gr.), a bed. 


Clin‘ical, pertaining to a bed. 


Decliv’ity, inclination downward, 


clinical lecture, medical instruction | Accliv’ity, a slope, rising ground, 


given atthe bedside of a patient. 
Decline’, to lean from a right line, 
to refuse. 
Tacline’, to slope, to be disposed. 


Procliv’ity, a steep descent, prone- 
NESS. 

Procli’/vous, inclining forward. 

Recline’, to lean, to rest or repose 
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COL/O, Cult’um, to cultivate, to till, to care for, to inhabit. 


Colony, a number of persons who 
settle in some distant place, contin- 
uing subject to the parent state. 

colo/nial, relating to a colony. 

col’onist, an inhabitant of a colony. 
col’onize, to form into a colony. 

Cul/tivate, to till, to prepare for 


crops. 

cultiva/tion, the act of cultivating ; 
refinement. 

cultivator, one who cultivates. 

cult/ure, cultivation, refinement. 


Ag’riculture, the cultivation of a 
field (a/ger). 


Ar’boriculture, —— trees (ar- 
bor). 

Flor’/iculture, —— flowers (flos). 

Hort’iculture, —— a ¢urden 
(hortus). 


Ausculta/tion, a method of dis- 
covering diseases of the lungs, etc., 
by applying the ear (auris) to a 
tube in contact. with the affected 
parts. 


COR, Cor’dis, the heart. Wy 


Core, the heart; the inner part of 
anything. 
adj. with warmth of 
heart. 
n. anything which 
comforts the heart. 
cordial’ity, heartiness, sincerity. 
vb. to agree, to grant. 
Accord’, | agreement, har- 
mony. 
accord/ance, agreement, conformity. 
accord/ant, agreeable, corresponding. 
accor’dion, a musical instrument. 
Con/cord, agreement, harmony. 
concord/ant, harmonious, united. 
concord/ance, a dictionary of the 
leading passages in the Bible. 
concor’dat, a compact between two. 


Cor’dial, 


Dis’cord, disagreement, strife. 

discord’ant, without harmony, jar- 
ring. 

discord’ance, opposition, disagree- 


ment. 
Record’, vb. to write a thing down. 
rec’ord, n. a register. 
record/er, one who records. 
Cour/age, heartiness, bravery. 
coura’geous, full of courage. 
Discour’age, to dishearten, to de- 


press. 
discour’agement, that which discour- 


ages. 

Encour/’age, to incite, to inspire 
with hope. 

encour/agement, incitement, suppoit. 

encour/aging, inciting to success. 


COR/PUS, Cor’poris, the body. 


Cor’poral, having a body ; ma- 
Corpo’real, terval. 
incorpo’re-al, tmmaterial. 
Cor’porate, united to a body. 
corpora/tion, a society authorized by 


law. 
Corps (k6r), a body of soldiers, 
Corpse, a dead body. 


Cor’pulent, having a large body ; 


at. 
cor’pulence, fleshiness of body. 
Cor’puscle, a little body. 
Corse/let, armor for the body. 
Cor’set, an article of ladies’ dress. 
Incor’porate, to furnish with a 
body; to form into a body. 


CRE/DO, Cred/itum, to believe; to trust to. 


Creed, a summary of the articles of 
religious belief. 

Cre’dence, belief, trust. 

Creden/da (pl.), articles of faith. 

adj. giving a title 
to belief. 

n. that which en- 


Creden‘tial, 
, titles to belief. 


Cred ‘ible, that may be believed. 
credibil’ity, state of being credible. 
incred/ible, anew begons 

ys vb. to trust. 
Credit; 1p, belief hone 
cred/itable, worthy of credit. 
creditor, one who credits. ” 
Cred/ulous, easy of belief. 
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credu/lity, easiness of belief. 
incredulous, not credulous. 
incredu/lity, indisposition to be- 


lieve. 
Accred ‘it, to add belief to. 


Discred ‘it, want of credit. 

discred/itable, disgraceful. 

Mis’creant (old Fr. mescréant, 
misbelieving), a vile or unprineipled 
fellow ; orig. an unbeliever. 


CRE/O, Cre-a/tum, to make out of nothing; to create. 


Cre-ate’, to make out of nothing. 

crea’tion, act of creating; the uni- 
verse. 

crea/tive, having power to create. 

Crea/tor, the Supreme Being. 


CRES/CO, Cre’tum, 


Cres/cent, the moon in her state 
of increase; anything in the shape 
of the new moon. 

adj. grown together; 
formed into one 

MASE, 

a@ mixture or 
compound. 
concre’tion, a mass concreted. 


vb. to grow less. 
Decrease’, 


Con/crete, 
n. 


n. @ growing (ess, 
decay. 


Exercise 


creat/ure, anything created. 
uncrea/ted, not yet created. 
Pro’create, to produce. 
Rec’reate, to refresh after tow. 
recrea/tion, relief from toil. 


to grow; to come forth. 


Excres/’cence, « protubeunce. 

Increase’, to become greater. 

in/crease, growth, produce. 

in’crement, that by which anything 
as increased. 

Accrue’, to arise from. 

accre’tion, an addition to. 

accru’ment, addition, increase. 

vb. to recover in health ; 
to enlist new soldiers. 

n. a newly enlisted sol- 
dier. 


Recruit’, 


XXVIII. 


1, When an armistice was proclaimed, the acclamations of the 


citizens were long and loud. 2. By the circulation of good books 
many barbarous tribes have been civilized. 3. When the cause of 
the alarm was ascertained, the gates of the citadel were closed. 4. 
The number of concentric circles in the trunk marked the age of the 
tree. 5. The recluse has retired to a secluded part of the island. 6. 
The reception accorded to the governor was cordial. 7. In parts of 
the colony much waste land has been reclaimed, and agricultural 
operations now receive the due attention of the colonists. 8. The 
miscreants indiscreet conduct has brought discredit on all his friends, 
9. Precaution was taken that no deception could be practiced on the 
credulous. 10. Boating is a healthful recreation. 11. The declara- 
tion made by the civic authorities precluded further proceedings in the 
case. 12. The recorder displayed courage, but was too corpulent te 
be a member of the corps, 13. The tree is rotten to the core. 14. 
We attended a clinical lecture. 15. Among the ancient classical 
writers, I prefer Virgil. 16. The corpulent corporal saw many of his 
brave corps corpses on the field. 
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CRI’YMEN, Crim/inis, a crime. 


Crime, a violation of law. 

adj. guilty of crime. 
n. one guilty of crime. 
criminal/ity, guiltuness. 


crim/inal, { 


crim/inate, to charge with crime. 

Recrim/inate, to charge an ac 
cuser with a similar crime. 

recrimina/tion, counter accusation. 


CRU/’DUS (contr. fr. Cru’idus, fr. Cru/or, blood), bloody, raw, 
uncooked; Cru-de/lis, unmerciful. 


Crude, raw, rough, imperfect. 
crude/ness, crudity, rawness. 


Cru/el, inhuman, barbarous. 
Cru/elty, inhumanity. 


CRUX, Cru’cis, a cross. 


Cru/cial, passing across; severe, 
trying. 

Cru/cible, a chemist’s melting-pot 
(formerly marked with a cross). 

Cru/cify, to nail to a cross. 

cru’cifix, a representation of Christ 
on the cross. 

crucifix’ion, death on a cross. 

cru’ciform, in the form of a cross. 

vb. to sail to and fro. 
oruise,*|n a voyage in various 
directions. 


Crusade’ (orig. a war undertaken ! 


by Christian powers A. D. 1095 
for the recovery of the Holy Land 
from the Mohammedans), a re- 
ligious war. 


| crusa’der, one engaged in a crusade. 


vb. to pass from side to 
side. 

n. an instrument of death. 

adj. peevish, ill-tempered. 

cro/sier, a bishop’s staff surmounted 
by a cross. 

Excru/ciating, very painful. 

excrucia/tion, torture, torment. ¥ 


Cross, 


CUB/O (in comp. cuwm’bo), Cub/itum, to lie down; Cub/itum, 
the elbow. 


Cu/bit,} a measure of length. 

In/cubate, to sit on eggs to hatch 
them. 

incuba/tion, the act of sitting on eggs. 

in’cubator, a machine for hatching 
eggs by artificial heat. 

In/cubus, a feeling during sleep as 
of a weight lying on the breast ; 
nightmare. 

adj. lying on as 
a duty. 

n. a resident cler- 
gyman. 


Incum/bent, 


incum/bency, the act or state of lying 
upon; an ecclesiastical benefice. 
Procum/bent, prone, prostrate. 
Recum/bent, reclining. 
recum/bence, 
recumbency, 
recuba/tion, the act of leaning or 
lying down. 
Succumb’, to lie down beneath ; 
to submit to; to yield. 
Superincum/bent, lying above. 
Cov’ey (Fr. couvée, fr. couver, te 
hatch), a brood of birds. 


rest, repose. 


CUL’/PA, a fault. 
Cul’pable, deserving blame, faulty. | Excul/pate, to free from blame. 


incul’pable, blameless, not culpable. 


excul’patory, freeing from blame. 


Cul’prit, one charged with a fault. | Incul/pate, to bring into blame. 


* The cross was the badge of the seamen who in former times carriea 
on naval warfare against the infidels. 

+ A cubit measured from the elbow to the point of the middle finger 
and was so called because the ancients reclined on their elbows at feasts 
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CU’RA, care; Secu/rus, safe; Fr. Sfir, certain. 


vb. to heal. 
Cure, { Nn. a remedy. 


cu/rable, that may be cured. 
cur’ate, one who has the care of souls 
under another. 
cur’acy, the office of a curate. 
cu/rative, having power to cure. 
cura’tor, @ guardian. 
vip pclae showing great care, singu- 
i. 
eurios’ity, anything rare or uncom- 


mon. 
Ac/curate, done with care. 
accuracy, exactness, correct- 
ac/curateness, Ness. 
inac/curate, not accurate. 
Procure’, to care for, to obtain. 
proc’urator, os who takes care of 
proc’tor, things for another. 
prox’y (contr. of procuracy), the 
agency of one who who acts for 
another. 


vb. tc make safe. 
Secure’, { adj. aside from care, 
safe. 


| secu/rity, safety, protection, surety. 


insecure’, not secure. 
insecu/rity, exposure to danger. 
Si/necure (si/ne, “ without’), an 
office with salary, but without care 
or work, 
Sure, confident, beyond doubt. 
sure’ty, certainty ; one who becomes 
bound for another. 
sure’tyship, obligation of one person 
to act for another. 
Assure’, to give confidence. 
assur/ance, grownd of confidence. 
re-assure, to assure again. 
Insure’, (7 gana lon by 
Ensure, “fire, ete. 
insur’able, that may be imsured. 
insur’ance, a contract agawnst loss. 


CUR/RO, Cur’sum, to run. 


adj. passing from per- 
son to person; pres- 
ent. 
Nn. water or air moving 
ina certain direction. 
cur’rency, circulation. 
Cur’ricle, a two-wheeled open 
chasse. 
Curric/ulum, course of study. 
Cur/’sory, running, hasty. 
Cor’sair, a pirate. 
Cou/rier, a running messenger. 
vb. to run, to hunt. 
Course, | n. progress; ground for 
racing. 
cours’er, a swift horse, a hunter. 
cours/ing, hunting with greyhounds. 
Concur’, to run together ; to agree. 
concur’rence, agreement. 


Cur’rent, 


Ve a Ak 
concur’rent, acting [xg 
Con/course, a running together ; 

an assembly of persons. : f 
: 7 J vb. to talk formally. 
Discourse’, { rt debe ee 
Discur’sive, desultory, roving. 
Excur’sion, a pleasure trip. 
excur’sionist, one who goes on an 
excursion. 
Incur’, to become liable ta. 
incur’sion, an inroad, 
In’/tercourse, communication. 
Occur’, io happen. 
occur’rence, an event. 
Precur/’sor, a forerunner. 
Recur’, to happen again. 
Recourse’, a running back, a going 
for help. 
Suc/cor, to help. 


DAWMW’/NUM, loss, harm. 


Damn, to condemn to punishment, 

dam/nable, hateful, permicious. 

damna/tion, eternal torment. 

Dam/age, injury, loss. 

dam/ageable, capable of being dam- 
aged. ! 


Dan/ger, hazard, risk, insecurity. | 1 f 
| indem/nity, 


~ dan’gerous, full of danger, unsafe. 


| Condemn’, to prone\mce guilty. 


condemna/tion, sentence of punish- 
ment. 

condem/natory, implying condemna- 
tion. 


| Indem/nify, to make up loss. 


indemnifica’tion, \ security agaans! 
loss. 
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DE/BEO (= de-habeo), De’bitum, to owe. 


Deben/’ture, an acknowledgment 


of a debt. : : ey 
: vb. to charge wit. t. 
Deb’it, { n. nee due. 
Debt, what one owes. 
debt/or, one who is in debt. 
indebt/ed, being i debt. 
Due, adj. owed, becoming ;—n. what 


one has a right to ;—adv. exactly. 
DE’/CEM, ten; 


Dec/imal, numbered by tens. 

Dec/imate, to take a tenth part ; 
to select by lot every tenth man for 
pumishment. 

Dec/ade, the sum or number of 
ten. 


Decem/ber, the last month of the 
year, formerly the tenth month. 


DEC’ENS, becoming ; 


De/cent, seemly, proper. 

de’cency, that which is becoming, 
modesty. 

decently, in a decent manner. 

inde’cent, offensive to modesty. 
inde’cency, state of being indecent. 

Dec/orate, to adorn, to ornament, 


du/ly, at the proper time. 

Duty, what one is bound to do. 

du/teous, 

du’tiful, 

undue’, ¢mproper. 

Devoir (dev-wawr), duty, service 
owed ; compliment. 

Endeawv/or (fr. the Fr. en devotr, 
in duty), to attempt or try. 


(Gr. dek’a, ten). 


Decen/nial, happening every ten 
years. 

Decem/virate (vir, a man), a 
body of ten magistrates. 

Duodec’imo, a book having twelve 
leaves to a sheet ; the size of a book 
thus composed ; usually indicated 
thus: 12mo or 12°. 


Dec/or, comeliness. 


attentive to duty. 


decora’tion, ornament. 

dec/orator, one who decorates. 

Deco’rous, becoming, suitable, 
proper. 

indeco’rous or indec/orous, not be 
coming. 

deco’rum, propriety of conduct. 


DENS, Den ‘tis, a tooth. 


Dent, to gap or notch. 

Den/tal, relating to the teeth. 

Dentic’ulated, finely toothed. 

Den/tifrice, powder for rubbing 
(frico) the teeth. 

Den/‘tist, one who makes artificial 
teeth. 

Denti/tion, the cutting of teeth. 

Edenta/ta, animals without front 
teeth. 


Indent’, to cut into points like teeth. 

indenta/tion, the act of indenting ; 
recess. 

indent/ure*, n. a contract between two 
parties ;—vh., to bind by contract. 

Dan/delion (dent-de-lion, the 
lion’s tooth), a plant. 

Tri’dent, Neptune's sceptre with 
three (tres) prongs. 

tri/dented, having three teeth. 


DEH’US, Di/vus, a god. eran 


De/ify, to make a god of. 
deifica/tion, the act of detfying. 
De/ist, one who belreves in God, but 


not in revelation. 
de’ism, the creed of a deist. 
deis’tical, relating to deism. 
De/‘ity, the Godhead. 


Dire (dei-+ira), dreadfule 

dire’ful, calamitous in a high degree. 

Divine’, vb. to foretell ;—adj. re- 
lating to God ; holy. 

divina/tion, prediction, conjecture. 

divin’ity, the nature or essence o, \, 
God ; theology. 


* Indentures were so called because two copies were made, edged like 


teeth, so as exactly to fit each other. 
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WS 
Dewter, on the right side. 
dex’tral, right as opposed to left. 


WN | DEX’TER, to the right, right. 


dexter’ity, expertness, skill. 
dex/terous, expert, ready. 


DIC’O, Dica’tum, to proclaim, to set apart, to devote. 


Ab/dicate, to give up, to resign. 

abdica’tion, act of abdicating. 

Dedicate, to give up; to devote 
to. 

dedica’tion, consecration; an ad- 
dress to a patron. 

In/dicate, to show, to point. 

indica/tion, mark, symptom. 


indic/ative, showing, pointing. 

indicator, one that shows. 

In’dex, a pointer; a table of con- 
tents. 

Preach, to discourse publicly. 

Pred/icate, to affirm. 

pred/icant, one who affirms. 

predic’ament, condition. 


DI’CO, Dic’tum, to say. 


Dic’tate, to deliver with authority ; 
to tell what to say or write. 
dicta/tion, the act of dictating. 
dicta’tor, one who dictates ; one in- 
vested with absolute authority. 
Mictato’ rial, authoritative. 
Dic’tion, language, style. 
Dic’tionary, a book containing the 
words of a language explained. 
Dic’tum (pl. dic’ta), positive 
imion. 
Dit/to (usually contr. do.; It. detto, 
word), as said. 
Addict’, to give up to. 
Benedic’/tion, a blessing (bene). 
Contradict/, to oppose by words. 


| contradic’tion, a speaking against ; 


denial. 
contradict/ory, implying contradic- 
tion. 
uncontradict’ed, not contradicted. 
E/dict, an order proclaimed by au- 
thority. 
Indict (in-dit/), to charge with a 
crime. 
indict/ment, a formal charge. 
Indite’, to compose or write. 
indit/er, one who indites. 
Interdict’, to interpose. 
in/terdict, a prohibitory decree. 
Jurid/ical, relating to the distribu- 
tion of justice (jus). 


Exercise XXVIII. 

1. The debtor assured his creditors that they would be duly paid. 
2. Several witnesses were cited, but the culprit was acquitted of the 
crime of which he had been accused. 3. The increase in the num- 
ber of civilians is scarcely credible. 4. The box was closed to ex- 
clude the air. 5. Many of the crusaders were inspired with great 
courage. 6. The discourse was on the crucifixionof Christ. 7. The 
yacht has sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 8. Security was 
offered, but it was not accepted. 9. The incumbent, being corpulent, 
succumbed to the disease. 10. The cowrier artnounced that inter- 
course between the two nations had ceased. 11. An incident occurred 
from which many advantages will accrue to those in the capital. 
12. The witnesses who were to give exculpatory evidence were 
- excluded from the court. 13. The loss was made good by insurance. 
14. Put to the crucial test, he did not falter, 15. His argument 
was crude and clumsy. 16. The courier drove in a curricle over the 
course before a vast concourse. 
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Jurisdic/tion, legal authority ; ex- 
tent of power. 

Maledic’tion, a curse (v. mal/us). 

Predict’, to foretell. 

predic’tion, a prophecy. 


Valedic’tion, a farewell (val’eo), 
a bidding farewell. 

valedict/ory, saying farewel!. 

Verdict, the answer of a jury on 
a trial (ve/rus, true). 


DIES, a day; Diur’nus, daily; Fr. Jour, a day. 


Di/al, an instrument for measuring 
time by means of the sun. 

Di/ary, an account of the doings of 
each day. 

Di/et, time fixed for particular bust- 
ness; an assembly of princes or 
states (see diat/ta, page 231). 

Diur/nal, belonging to or perform- 
ed wn a day. 

Merid’ian, mid-day. 

merid/ional, pertaining to the merid- 
ian; southern. 

antemerid/ian, before mid-day (mer- 
idies, mid-day). 

postmerid/ian, after mid-day. 


DIG/NUS, worthy; Fr. Dai 


Dig/nify, to make worthy; to ex- 
alt; to give lustre to. 

dig/nified, invested with dignity. 
undig’nified, not dignified. 

Dig/nitary, one in an exalted spo- 
sition. 

Dig/nity, elevation of mind or cha- 
racter. 

didig/nity, undeserved treatment with 
contempt. 


DIS/CO, I learn; Di 
Disci/ple, a scholar, a follower. 
dis’cipline, training, physical or 

mental. 


Quotid/ian, a fever which « eturna 
every day. 

Jour’nal, aday-book ; a newspaper, 

jour’nalist, the writer or conductor 
of a journal. 

Jour/ney, «a day’s travel. 

jour/neyman, one who works by the 
day. 

Adjourn’, to put off to another day. 

adjourn’ment, the act of adjourning. 

vb. to reside for a 
short time. 

n. @ temporary rest- 
dence. 

so/journer, one who sojourns. 


So’journ, 


gener, to deign, to be pleased. 


Indig’/nant, affected with anger 
and disdain. 
indigna/tion, anger mixed with con- 
tempt. 
Deign, to condescend. 
Diadain’ {oh to scorn. 
> (n. contempt, scorn. 
disdain/ful, haughty, scornful. j 
Condign (kon-din), deserved. \/ 


» K } 
\ 
NJ 


\ 


scip’ulus, a learner. 


disciplina’rian, a strict teacher. 
dis’ciplinary, relating to discipline. 


DI’VIDO, Divi’sum, to divide, to separate, 


Divide’, to separate; to part into 
NeCeS. 
div’idend, that which is to be di- 
vided ; a share. 
divis/ible, that may be divided. 
divisibil/ity, quality of being di- 
visible, 
indivis’ible, that cannot be di- 
vided, 


divisive, creating division or dis- 
cord. 
divi/sor, the number which divides 
the dividend. 
subdivide’, to divide a part of a thing 
into more parts. 
subdivis’ion, the act of subdividing. 
Devise’, to contrive, to invent. 
device’, contrivance, invention. 


fivis/ion, the act of dividing ; a sep- 
arate body of men ; disunion. 


Individ/ual, lit. one not to be 
divided ; a single person. 
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individual’ity, separate existence ; a 
state of oneness. 


individ/ualize, to select or mark as 
an individual. 


DO, Dat/um, to give; Con/do, I put together, I hide; Per’do, 


I destroy ; Red’do, I restore ; 
I give up; Don’um, a gift. 


Date, vb. to note the time ;—n. the 
time at which anything is given.* 
an/tedate, to date before the real time. 

misdate’, to date wrongly. 

post/date, to date after the real time. 

Data, truths granted (sing. datum). 

da/tive, in Latin the case of nouns 
that usually follows verbs expressing 


giving. 
Dona/tion, a gift. 
don/ative, a gift, a gratuity. 
donee’, one who receives a gift. 
do’nor, the bestower of a gift. 
Add, to join to; to sum up. 
adden’dum (pl. addenda), some- 
thing to be added. 
addi/tion, increase. 
addi/tional, in addition to. 
Condi/tion, state ; stipulation. 
condi/tional, not absolute. 
Abscond’, to hide one’s self. 
Recon dite, secret, profound. 
Hd ‘it, to give out or publish. 
edi’tion, the number of copies of a 
book printed at one time. 
ed/itor, one who edits a book or news 


paper. 
edito’rial, belonging to an editor. 


Tra/’do (= trans-do), I hand over, 


Perdi/tion, total ruin,eternal death. 
Reddi/ tion, surrender. 
Tradi/’tion, oral account handed 
down to posterity. 
tradi/tional, delivered by tradi- 
tradi/tionary, tion. 
Extradi/tion, a delivering up of 
Jugitives from justice by one govern- 
ment to another. 
Treach/ery, violation of allegiance. 
treach’erous, full of treachery. 
Trea/’son, disloyalty. 
trea’/sonable, involving treason. 
Betray’, to deliver up treacherously. 
betray/al, act of betraying. 
betray’er, one who betrays. 
Par’ don, vb. to forgive ;—n. for- 
giveness. 
par/donable, that may be pardoned. 
Ren/der (Ir. rendre, a corruption 
of reddo), to give back to. 
Rendezvous (ren’de-voo) (lit. 
give yourselves up or show your- 
selves), a place of meeting. 
Surren’ der, to give up, to re- 


.} sign. 


\"Trai/tor, one guilty of treason. 
trai’toress, a female who betrays. 


DOO’EO, Doc/tum, to teach. 
Docile (dos’sil or do/sil), teach- | doc’trinal, relating to doctrine. 


able. 

docil‘ity, state of being docile. 

Doc’tor, lit. a teacher ; a learned 
man. 

Doc’trine, a thing taught ; 
principle of belief. 


indoe’trinate, to instill opinions. 
Doc’ ument, that which teaches or 
_ proves ; wrilten evidence. 
document/al, \ relating to or found 
document/ary, an documents. 


DOL/EO, Doli/tum, to grieve, 


Dole’ful, full of grief ; melancholy. 
Do/lor, grief, anguish. 

dol/orous, full of grief. 

Condole’, to lament with athers. 


condo/lence, grief for another's som 
row. 

In’dolent (lit. not grieving or car- 
ing), lazy, listless. 


* Formerly when a public locument was signed, it was said to be given 
or done; e. g., Datum hoc die VI. Aprilis-- given this sixth day of 
April hence the day named was called the datum or date. 
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DOM’US, a house; Dom/ina, a lady; Dom/inus, a master, a 
lord. 
Dome, an arched roof. domin/ion, lordship, highest author ity. 


Domes'’tic, belonging to a house. | Don, a Spanish title. 
domes’ticate, to make familiar ; to | don’na, a feminine of Don. 


tame. Predom/inate, to prevail. 
Domain’, that which one is master | predom/inant, ruling, superior. 

of; an estate, territory. Dame, a matron ; a lady of rank. 
Domicile, an abode. dam, a mother, applied to quadrw- 
domicil/iary, from house to house. eds. ; 
Dominate, to rule. dam/sel, a young unmarried woman. 
dom/inant, ruling, prevailing. Mad’/am (Fr. ma, my; dame, 
domineer’, to rule arbitrarily. lady), a term of address for mis- 
domin/ical, belonging to our Lord. tress or lady. 

‘ DOR/MIO, Dormi’/tum, to sleep. 

Dor’/mant, inactive, sleeping. dor’mancy, sleep, quiescence. 


dormer-window (lit. the window of | dor/mitory, a sleeping-room. 
a sleeping-room), an upright win- | Dor/mouse, a mouse-like creature 
dow on a, sloping roof. that remains torpid during winter. 
DU/’CO, Duc/’tum, to lead, to bring forward; Dux, a leader. 
Duke, a title of nobility of the high- | duch’y, the territory of a duke. 


est order. du/cal, belonging to a duke. 
duch’ess, feminine of duke. duc/at, a coin originally struck by 
duke’dom, the rank or title of a| dukes. 

duke. Duct, a passage, a canal. 


Exercise XXIX. 


1. The temple will be dedicated with due solemnity in the course 
of a month. 2. Donations from several wealthy individuals have 
been added to the fund. 38. The pilgrims received the priest’s bene- 
diction before setting out on their journey. 4. The curators will 
endeavor to indemnify the sufferers for their loss. 5, That the king 
will abdicate has been contradicted. 6. The indictment charged him 
with the crime of theft. 7. Many iniquitous laws have been repealed. 
8. The divisions of the hall were decorated with taste. 9. Some of 
the journeymen treat their manager with great disdain. 10. Dire 
records were left of his fury. 11. His dictatorial style excited great 
indignation. 12. It is currently reported that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. 18. His indolence and eccentricity are inimi- 
cal to success. 14. Strict discipline is what he needs. 15. We were 
glad to secure the sinecure for our accurate curate. 16, The proctor 
preferred to fight by proxy, and so procured a substitute. 17. The 
editor’s treachery was unpardonable. 18. What is the date of the 
fetter? 19. I could not condole with her in her indolence. 
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Duc’tile, that can be drawn out. 
ductil’ity, the quality of being duc- 
tile. 


Abduce’, to draw away from. 
abduc/tion, a carrying off. 
Adduce’, to bring forward. 
metre ol , to lead or tend to. 
condu/cible . 
condu’ cive, } tending eo 
Conduct’, to lead; to manage. 
con/duct, behavior. 
conduct/or, one who conducts. 
Deduce’, to infer. : 
dedu/cible, that may be inferred. 
deduct’, to take from. 
deduc/tion, abatement, inference. 
Educe’, to lead out. 
Ed/ucate, to bring out or up ; to 
train, to instruct. 
educa/tion, training, tuition. 
educa/ tional, relating to education. 
uned/ucated, not educated. 
Induce’, to persuade. 
induce’ment, that which induces. 
induct’, to introduce as to an office. 
induc’tion, a leading in or on; in- 
troduction. 
induc‘tive, leading to inferences ; op- 
erating by induction. 


DU’O, two. 


Du/al, belonging to two. 

Du/el, a fight between two. 

du/elist, one who fights in a duel. 

Duet’, an air performed by two. 

Duodec/imo, a book of which 
each sheet is folded into twelve (duo- 
decim) leaves. 

duodec/imal, belonging to twelve. 

Du/bious, unsettled, uncertain. 

dubi/ety, doubt, uncertainty. 

indu/bitable, that cannot be doubted. 
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superinduce’, to bring in us an ad- 
dition. 

Introduce’, to bring to be acquaint- 
ed; to begin. 

introduc’tion, act of introducing ; a 
preface. 

introduc’tory, serving to introduce. 

Prod/uce, n. amount, profit. 

ee , vb. to bring forth; to bear. 

prod/uct, +7 

produc’tion, } that which is produced. 

produc’tive, fertile. 

reproduce’, to form again. 

Reduce’, to bring back ; to lessen. 

redu/cible, that may be reduced. 

reduction, the act of reducing. 

Seduce’, to lead or entice away. 

seduc’tion, the act of seducing. 

seduc’tive, tending to seduce. 

Traduce’, orig. to lead across, to 
parade by way of disgrace ; h., to 
slander. 

tradu/cer, a slanderer. 

Aq/ueduct, an artificial channel 
for conveying water (aq/ua). 

Vi/aduct, a road (via) constructed 
over a valley or river. 

Conduit (kon/dit), a chamnel for 
conveying water. 


, 
riAL— 


Du’ plicate, another of the same 
kind ; a copy. 

duplic/ity, deceit, disstmulation. 

Double, adj. twofold ;—vb. to mul- 
tuply by two. 

Doub/let, an inner garment. 

Doubt, vb. to be uncertain ;—n. un- 
certainty. 

doubt/ful, full of doubt. 

doubt/less, without doubt. 

undoubt’ed, not doubted. 


DU/RUS, hard. 


Dure, to last or continue. 
du/rable, lasting ; continuing long. 
uf 2 ° 
Beate \ the power of lasting. 

du/rance, imprisonment. 
dura/tion, continuance in time. 
daresse’ (du-res’), constraint. 


7* 


Endure’, to last ; to bear. 
endur/ance, continuance ; fortitude, 
n/durate, to grow hard. 
indura/tion, the act of hardening. 
Ob/durate, hardened against, stub- 


| 


born. - 2 
ob/duracy, stubbornness, impenitence 
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E’/BRIUS, drunk, intoxicated. 


Ebri’ety, drunkenness. 
So/’ber, not drunk, temperate. 
Sobri/ety, temperance, gravity. 


i | \ 
EM/O, Emp/tum, to buy, to take; Promp/’tus (==pro-emptus), 
taken out or forth. N 


Emp/tion, buying. 
co-emp/tion, buying wp the whole. 


In-e’briate, vb. to make drunk ;—- 
n. one who is drunk ;—adj. intoxi- 
cated. } 


{ 


Redeem’, to buy back. 
Redeem/er, the Saviour. 


Exempt’, vb. to free from ;—adj. | redemp/tion, act of redeeming. 


not liable. 
exemp/tion, freedom from. 
Per’emptory, positive, absolute. 


Pre-emp/tion, the act or right of | prompt’itude, 


buying before others. 


Prompt, vb. to remind ; —adj 
ready. 


prompt/er, one who prompts. 


readiness. 
prompt’ness, \ ae 


pre-empt’, to take up land with a| impromp/tu, an extemporaneous com- 


right of pre-emption. 


position. 


BO, It/um, to go; It’us, a going; It/er, Itin’eris, a journey. 


Itin’erate, to go from place to place. 

itinerant, traveling; not settled. 

itinerary, a guide-book for travelers. 

Am/bient, surrounding. 

Ambi/tion (lit. a going about, as 
in canvassing for votes), desire 
for preferment. 

ambi’tious, desirous of power. 

Cir’cuit (cir’cum-+it/um), a go- 
ing round ; extent, distance round. 

Ex/it (fr. ex+-it/um), departure. 

Ini/tial, placed at the beginning. \ 

Ini/tiate, to instruct in principles ;- 
to introduce. 

ini’tiative, adj. serving to initiate ;— 
n. an introductory step. 

ini/tatory, introductory. 

O’bit (ob+-it/um—to go down ; to 
die), decease, obsequies. 

obit’uary, relating to a death. 

post obit, after death. 


ER/RO, Erra’/tum, to wander. \ 


Err,.to do wrong, to sin. 
ér/rant, roving, wild. 
er’rantry, state of rambling about. 
errat/ic, having no certain course. 
erra/tum (pl. erra’ta), 
printing or writing. 


ES/SH, to be; Ens, En/tis, being. 


s’sence, existence ; the particular 
nature of a substance; the volatile 
matter forming perfume. 


Per’ish (per+it/um=to go or 
run through, h., to disappear), to 
ass away ; to die. 
Pret/erit, ) (fr. preter+-it/um) 
Preterite, f past ; noting the time. 
sedi’tion, (se+-it/io=a going aside), 
insurrection. 
sedi/tious, pertaining to sedition. 
Sud/den (Lat. subita/neus, fr. sub 
--it/um,a going under), unexpected. 
Trance (fr. trans-eo, I go over), 
a state of unconsciousness. 
Tran/sient, of short duration. 
Tran/sit, a passing over ; the pas- 
sage of a planet over the sun’s disc. 
transi’tion, passage from one place tc 
another. 
transi’tional, denoting transition. 
trans‘itive, passing over. 


intrans/itive, not passing over. 
trans/itory fleeting,quickly vanishing. 


er’ror, a mistake, a fault. 
erro’neous, wrong, mistaken. 
erro/neously, in an erroneous mam: 
ner; by mistake. 


a mistake im | uner’ring 


, without mistake. é 
Aberttion, a wandering,  « jf” 
1S 
adj. necessary to exist 


ence. 


essen’ ual, { 
n. a chief point. 


AA abe 
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quintes’sence, the fifth (quintus) or 
highest essence; the essential part 
of anything. 

vb. to concern. 

n. advantage; pre- 
mium pard for the 

f use of money. 

in’teresting, exciting interest. 

disin’terested, not influenced by pri- 
vate feelings. 

En/tity, a real substance. 

nonen‘tity, a thing not existing. 

Absent’, to keep away. 

ab/sent, not present. 

ab’sence, state of being absent. 

absentee’, one who absents himself. 

Present’, vb. to make a gift of. 


In’terest, 


7S 


adj. being in a certain 
pres’ent, | place. 

n. a gift. 
pres’ence, state of being present, 
pres’ently, at the present time. 
presenta/tion, the act of presenting. 
presentee’, one presented to a bens- 


Omnipres/ent, present everywhere | 
at the same time. 

Represent’, to stand in the place 
of ; to exhibit the wage of. 

representa/tion, an wmage or picture. 

represent/ative, one who stands for 
another. 

misrepresent’, to represent «ncor- 
rectly. 


EXA’/MBEN, the tongue of a balance; a trial. 


Examine, lit. to test by a balance ; 
to inquire into ; to question. 
examina/tion, careful inquiry ; trial. 


exam/inant, one to be examined. 
exam/inator, 


5 who examines. 
examiner, \ one 4 


EXEM/PLUM, a copy. 


Example, a pattern or model. 
exem/plar, an example. 
ex’emplary, serving for an example. 
exem/plify, to illustrate by example. 


exemplifica’tion, that which ea- 
emplifies. 

unexam/pled, having no example ar 
similar case. 


Exercise XXX, 


1. Water was conveyed to the city by means of an aqueduct. 2. 
The works on education were edited by a dignitary of the Church. 
8. A curious excrescence was cut from the tree. 4. His doleful ac- 
cents betrayed his anguish. 5. She domineers in her little domain 
over the domestics in her domicile. 6. An itinerant musician sud- 
denly perished in the snow. 7. Age may exempt him from inewm- 
bent duty. 8. The prisoners guilty of treason expect no pardon. 9. 
The structure is undoubtedly secure, and will endure for years. 10. 
The journal published under the auspices of the society is conducted 
by a doctor of medicine. 11. The miscreant’s duplicity met with 
condign punishment. 12. A duplicate of each document has been 
procured by the representatives. 13. The lady fell into a trance, 
which created great alarm. 14. The novice was promptly initiated 
in the mysteries of the art. 15. His fame may have been transient, 
transitory, perishable, but his ambition was to crush sedition before 
his exit. 16. The dormitory has two dormer-windows. 17. The in- 
ebriatz » id he was sober, and that we had traduced him. 


am 4, el 3 
a) a 
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Sam/ple, a part to show the qual-|sam/pler, a pattern of work; orna 


ity of the whole. 


mental needlework. 


EXPER/IOR, I try; Exper’tus, tried; Peric/ulum, a trial, 
danger. 


vb. to prove or 
know by use. 
n. skill obtained 
practice. 
inexpe’rienced, without experience. 
Experiment’, vb. to make a trial. 
exper’iment, n. a trial, 
experiment/al, known by experiment. 


Expe’rience, 


Expert’, adj. skillful by practice, 
dexterous. 
Ex’/pert, n. one skilled in a science, 
an art or a profession. 
expert/ly, in an expert manner. 
expert/ness, ae of being i Ma 
ys vb. to expose to danger. 
Per/il, { n. ‘ieee 


experiment/alist, one who makes ex- | per’ilous, full of peril, dangerous. 


periments. 


EX/TER or Ex’terus, outward, foreign; Exte/rior, outer; Hx- 
tre/mus, the outermost; Ex’tra, without; Extra/neus, external ; 
Extrin’secus (= exter + secus; secus = side, when a suffix), on 


the outside. 


Exte/rior, external, outward. 
Exter/nal, outward, not within. 


Extreme’, outermost, highest in 
degree. 


Extra/neous, foreign, not belong- | Extrin/sic, on the outside, irrele- 


ing to a thing. 


vant. 


strange (old Fr. estrange), foreign, | extrin’sically, in an unessential man- 


not before known. 


ner. 


FA/CIO, Fac’tum, to make (in comp. -ficio, -fictwm); Fi/o, Fi/eri, 
to be made; Fa/cies, the face; Fac/ilis, easy ; Fr. Faire, to make. 


Fact, a deed, a reality. 

fac’tor, an agent. 

fac’tory, a place where things are 
made. 

facto’tum (fac, do, totwm, the 
whole), a servant of all work. 

Fac/tion, a party in a state. 

fac’tious, turbulent, disorderly. 

Facti’tious, artificial. 

Fac‘ile, easily done. 

facilitate, to make easy. 

facil’ity, ease of performance. 

Faculty, power of mind or body. 

Fac-simile (sim/i-le), an exact 
copy. 

Face, the countenance, the front. 

facade (fi-sid), the front of a build- 
ing. 

facet (fas’et), a little face; a smal 
surface. 

face’tious (orig. well made), witty, 
humorous. 

\ fa/cial, relating to the face. 


deface’, to disjigure. 

efface’, to blot out. 

sur/face, the exterior part of any- 
thing. 

superfi’cies, the surface. 
superfi/cial, lying on the surface. 

vb. to make. 

n. a@ prevailing cus- 
tom. 

fash/ionable, according to fashion. 

Fea/sible, practicable. 

feasibility, the being feasible. 

Feat, a deed of strength or skill. 

Fea/ture, the cast of the face. 

Affair’, business of any kind. 

Affect’, to act wpon; to move the 
feelings; to aim at; to make a 
show of ; to put on a pretense of. 

affecta’tion, assumed feeling. 

affect’ed, full of affectation. 

affect/ing, pathetic, moving. 

affec’tion, kindness, love. 
affec’tionate, full of affection. 


seo 


Fash/ion, 
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disaffec’tion, ulienation ; want of 
affection. 
disaffected, unfriendly. 
unaffected, not affected. 
Benefac’tor, one who does good 
(bene, well). 
Ben/efice, an ecclesiastical living. 
benef’icent, doing good. 
benefi’cial, useful, advantageous. 
beneficiary, one who holds a bene- 


ce. 

ben/efit, a good deed ; a favor. 

Com ‘fit, a dry sweetmeat. 

Confec’tion, a sweetmeat ; 
thing made with sugar. 

confec’tioner, one who makes or sells 
confections. 

Coun/terfeit, to imitate, to forge. 

Defeat, vb. to undo, to overcome ;— 
n. an overthrow. 

indefea/sible, not to be defeated. 

Defect’, a blemish, a fault. 

defec’ tion, a making off, a revolt. 

defective, insu 

def’icit, deficiency, want, 

defi’cient, not ay hae inadequate. 
defi’ciency, state of being deficient. 

Dif’ficult, not easy. 

dif’ficulty, obstacle, embarrassment. 

Effect’, vb. to accomplish ;—n. im- 
pression produced. 

effect’ive, powerful, serviceable. 

effect/ ual, producing an effect. 
ineffect/ ual, fruitless. 

efficient, causing effects. 

inefli” cient, slack, remiss, powerless. 

Ef’ficacy, virtue, energy. 

effica/cious, having efficacy. 

For’feit (Fr. forfaire, to misdo; 
for fr. Lat. foris, without), n. a 
fine or pouty j—vb. to lose by 
some fa’ 

for’feiture, a of forfeiting. 

Infect’, to taint, to corrupt. 


any- 


8] 


infec’tion, that which infects. 

infec’tious, corrupting; apt to spread. 

Man/ufact’ ure, vb. to make by 
the hand (manus) j—n. anything 
manufactured. 

Of’fice, duty ; a place of business. 

of’ficer, one who holds an office. 

offi’cial, adj. pertaining to an office ; 
n. one holding an office. 

offi’ciate, to perform the duties of an 
office. 

offi’cious, intermeddling. 

Per’fect, vb. to make complete ,- 
adj. thoroughly done. 

perfec’tion, state of being perfect. 

imper’ fect, not perfect. 
imperfec’tion, defect, fault. 

Pre’fect, one placed in authority 
over others. 

Profi’cient, adj. thoroughly quali- 

ed;—n. one well advanced in 

anything. 

profi’ciency, state of being proficient. 

Prof’it, n. gain, advantage ;—vb. 
to make for. 

profitable, lucrative. 

prof’itless, without profit. 

Refec’tion, a making again or 
repawring ; refreshment. 

refec’tory, a hall in which meats are 


en. 
Suffice’, to make up what is want- 
ing ; to be enough. 
suffi’cient, enough. 
insuffi’cient, not sufficient. 
suffi’ciency, competence. 
Sur’feit (Fr. sur, over, faire, to 
make), n. excess in eating and 
drinking ;—vb. to fill to satiety. 


*,* From Fio, the passive, are 
derived Fiat, adecree ; and theaffix 
-fy, signifying to make, as in purify, 
magnify, justify, etc. (v. p. 32.) 


FAI/LO, Fal/sum, to deceive; Fr. Faillir, to do amiss. 


Fail, to fall short ; to omit. 

fail’ure, a falling short ; omission. 

Fallacy, deceptive appearance ; 
mistake. 

falla’cious, calculated to deceive. 

Fal/lible, liable to error. 

fallibil/ity, ability to err. 


infallible, incapable of error. 
infallibil/ity, exemption from error 

Fal/ter, to tremble, to totter. 

False, untrue; not genuine. 

false/hood, want of truth. 

fals’ify, to make false. 

falset’to, a feigned voice 
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Fault, error, blemish. default’, n. a fault or failure ;—vb 
fault/ily, in a faulty manner. to fail through neglect of duty. 
fault’y, wmperfect. default’er, one who fails to account 
fault/less, without fault. for money intrusted to lis care. 


FA/MA, a report. 


Fame, renown, report. Defame’, to slander, to calummiate. 
fa’mous, celebrated, noted. defama/tion, slander, calumny. 

in’famous, notoriously bad. defam/atory, slanderous, calumnicua, 
in’famy, public disgrace. defa’/mer, a slanderer. 


FA/NUM, a temple. 


Fane, « temple. profa/ner, one who profanes. 
Fanat/ic oe one inspired by a| profana/tion, ) violation of sacred 
god), a wild enthusiast. profane/ness, things. 
fanatical, wildly enthusiastic. profane/ly, in a profane manner ; 
fanat/icism, excessive enthusiasm. with irreverence. 
ofane, vb. to violate anything | profan’ity, irreverence, profane lan- 
sacred ;—adj. unholy ; secular. guage. 


Exercise XXXT. 


1. Peremptory orders were issued that all the princes should be 
present at the Diet. 2. The factor is officious, but he manages the 
affairs of his employer in an exemplary and most efficient manner. 
3. And o’er the antique dial stone the creeping shadow passed. 4. 
The procurator being superannuated, business was conducted by one 
of his eaperienced clerks. 5. Owing to the absence of the presentee, 
the case was adjourned. 6. The defaulters failed to satisfy their ac- 
cusers of their innocence. 7. False reports regarding the inefficiency 
of the officers were widely circulated. 8. The enemy effected a land- 
ing, but they soon sustained a severe defeat, 9. Ambitious men are © 
seldom satisfied. 10. The calculation was difficult; but on its being 
examined, it was found to be perfectly free from error. 11. Many 
beneficial results have accrued from a system of domiciliary visita- 
tion which has lately been introduced. 12. The men were eapertly 
rescued from their peri/ous situation. 18. Man is a fallible creature. 
14. The fanatic, with great profanity, defamed all who were not of 
his creed. 15. One feature of the affair was the affectation of fash 
ion. 16, The prefect grew facetious over his defeat. 


‘I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas and skies; 
The whole creation open to my eyes: 
Tn air self-balanced hung the globe below, 
Where mountains rise and circling oceans flow; 
Here naked rocks and empty wastes were seen, 
There towering cities and the forests green.” 
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y FA/RI, Fa/tus to speak; Fab/ula, a story. 


Fate, inevitable destiny. 
fa’tal, causing death, mortal. 
fatality, state of being fatal. 
£3’talism, the doctrine that all events 
happen by unavoidable destiny. 
fa’talist, one who believes in fatalism. 
Aff’able, agreeable to speak to. 
aflabil/ity, courteousness. 


Multifa’rious (mul’tus, many), 
having great diversity. 

Nefa/rious (ne-fas, sinful), ex- 
tremely wicked. 

Pref’ace, n. something spoken be- 
fore ; the introduction to a book ;— 
vb. to say something introductory. 

pref’atory, introductory. 


ineff’able, that cannot be described. 
tn’/fant, a child not able to speak. 
n’fancy, childhood. 


in’fantile, Sain aifon 
infarkine, f2 es 1 MseneY: 


FAT’HOR, Fas/sus (in c 


Confess’, to own; to acknowledge 
sim to a priest. 

confes’sion, acknowledgment of a 
crime or sin. 

confes’sional, the place where a priest 
hears confession. 


Fa/ble, a feigned story intended to 
instruct. 

fab/ulous, feigned, false. 

Confab/ulate, to talk familiarly... 

confabula/tion, familiar talk, 


omp. -fessus), to acknowledge. 


Profess’, to declare publicly. 

profes’sion, public declaration ; busi- 
ness ; envployment. 

profes’sional, pertaining to a pro- 
Jession. 

profes’sor, a public teacher. 


confes’sor, a priest who hears confes- 
sions. 


FATI/GO, Fati 


professo/rial, relating to a profes 
sor. 


\ 


a 
ga/tum, to weary. 


Fatigue’, vb. to tire or weary ;— | indefat/igable, that , ednnot be tired 


n. weariness. 


out 


defat’igahle, capable of being tired indefat’igably, unweariedly. 


out. 


Fa/vor, vb. to regard with kindness; 
to support ;—n. kind regard. 

fa/vorer, one who favors. 

fa/vorite, adj. esteemed, preferred ;— 
n. one greatly beloved. 


FAV’EO, Fau/tum, to favor. 


fa’voritism, the practice of favoring ; 
partiality. 

fa’vorable, propitious, advantageous. 
unfa/vorable, not propitious. 

fa/vorless, without favor. 


FEH/LIX, Feli/’cis, happy. 


Felic/ity, perfect bliss. 
felicitous, very happy, delightful. 


felic/itate, to congratulate. 
infelic/ity, unhappiness. 


FEN’DO, Fen/sum, to keep off, to strike. 


Fend, to ward off. 

fend/er, a guard to conjine the ashes 

from a grate. 

Fence, n. an inclosure ;—vb. to in- 
close with a fence ; to ward or strike 
with a sword. 

fen’cer, one who practices fencing. 

Defend’, to guard or protect. 


defender, 

defend’ant, \ one who defends, 

defense’, a fending off ; protection, 
defense/less, without defense. 

defen/sible, that may be defended. 
indefen/sible, not defensible. 

defen/sive, adj. serving to defend ;~ 
n. posture of defense. 
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Offend’, to displease, to annoy; to | offense’, a striking against; an iw 


transgress the moral law. 


offend’er, one who offends ; a trans- | offen’sive, 


gressor. 


jury ; a crime. 
hurtful ; disagreeable - 
making the first attack. 


FE/RO, La/tum, to bear, to carry. 


Fer’tile, bearing, fruitful. 
fertility, state of being feritle. 
fer’tilize, to make fertile. 
Circum/ference, the boundary 
line of a circle. 
Confer’, to talk together; to be- 
. stow. : 
con/ference, formal discourse. 
Defer’, to put off, to delay. 
def’erence, regard, submission. 
deferen/tial, expressing deference. 
Delay’ (fr. dis+la’tum), to put 


off. 

Dif’fer, to disagree ; to be unlike. 

dif’ference, state of being different. 

dif’ferent, unlike ; distinct. 
indifferent, unconcerned. 

Infer’, to deduce. 

in’ference, conclusion; deduction. 

Of’fer, to propose to give. 

offering, that which is offered; a 
sacrifice. 

Prefer’, to carry or place before ; 
to regard more ; to promote. 

ha erable, worthy of being prefer- 
red. 

pref’erence, choice of one thing rather 
than another. 

prefer’ment, advancement to a high- 
er position. 

Prof’fer, to offer for acceptance. 

Refer’, to carry again; to submit 
to another for opinion. 

referee’, one to whom anything is re- 
ferred. 

ref’erence, submitting for decision ; 
aliission to. 

Suf’for (lit. to carry under), to hold 
up, to bear, to permit. 

suf’ferance, endurance, permission. 

suf’ferable, that may be suffered. 
insuf’ferable, not sufferable. 

suf’ferer, one who suffers. 

suf/fering, endurance of pain; dis- 


tress, 
Transfer’, vb. to convey to another 
place ; to mark or impress on wood 


4 


or stone ;—trans/fer, n. the thung 
transferred. 

trans’ference, passage from one place 
to another. 

transferable, that may be transfer- 
red. 

Conif’erous, bearing cones (co’- 
nus), as the fir. 

Lu/cifer (light-bringer, lua,light), 
the morning or evening star ; Satan, 
on account of his supposed pride ; 
a friction-match. 

Florif’erous, bearing flowers (fds). 

ae erous, bearing fruit(fruc- 
tus). 

Pestif’erous, malignant; produ- 
cing pestilence (pestis). 

Vocif’erate, to cry with a loud 
voice (vox). 

Ab/‘lative, the sixth case of Latin 
nouns. 

Collate’, to bring together and 
compare. 

colla/tion, a bringing together for 
comparison ; a repast. 

Dilate’, to enlarge ; to tell fully. 

dil’atory, slow, tending to delay. 

Hlate’, to elevate ; to make proud. 

Illa’tive, that may be inferred. 

Oblate’, flattened at the poles. 

obla’tion, a carrying before ; an of- 

fering in worship. 

Prelate, a church digmitary. 

prel’acy, office of a prelate; episco- 


pacy. 

Prolate’, elongated at the poles, 

Relate’, to tell; to have ‘ef erence. 

rela/tion, the act of telling; reference; 
kindred. 

rel’ative, adj. having relation ;—n. 
a person related. 

correl’ative, adj. having a recipro- 
cal relation ;—n. that which has a 
reciprocal relation. 

Super’lative, being carried above 
all others ; of the highest degree. 

Translate’, to remove to another 
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place ; to render into another lan- | transla’ tion, removal ; rendering inte 


guage ; to interpret ; to transfer. another language. 

FE’RUS, wild; Fe’ra, a wild beast; Fe’rox, Fero/cis, fierce. 
Fero/’cious, fierce, savage. Fierce, violent, angry. 
fero’ciousness, fierce’ ly, violently y, furiously. 
feroc’ity, wildness, dik) fierce’ /ness, savag genes, 


FER/V EO, to boil; Fermen/tum (for fervimentum), leaven. 


Fer’vent, fer’ment, agitation, tumult. 

Fer’vid, \ ardent, zealous. fermenta/ ion: the process of fer 

fer’vency, ; eagerness, warmth of de-| menting. 

fer’vor, votion, zeal. Effervesce’, to froth up. 

Ferment’, to cause to froth up. effervescence, bubbling up. 
FES/TUS, joyful, merry. 

Feast, a rich repast. festoon’, n. a garland suspended 

fes/tal, pertaining to a feast. from two points ;—vb. to adorn 

festival, the time of feasting. with festoons. 

fes/tive, mirthful, joyous. féte (fat), a festival. 

festiv’ity, festive mirth or gayety. fét/ed, ny honored with a féte. 


Exercise XXXII. 

1. Fresh air is not only conducive but essential to good health. 
2. The remedy is most efficacious, and seldom fats to effect a cure, 
8. Active verbs are either transitive or intransitive. 4. The ship is 
lying off the cape. 5. The blow was fatal, and the huge animal 
fell to the ground. 6. The lady is affable and perfectly free from 
affectation. 7. Many of the fables are interesting, and well calculated 
to benefit the youthful mind. 8. There is not in all the duke’s do- 
main one more dutiful or more decorous in conduct than this young 
recruit. 9. The field is Sertile, and produces abundant crops. 10. 
The indenture was without a date. 11. The plan is feasible and may 
be carried out with great facility. 12. The bishop has been trans- 
lated to another see. 13. The judge decerned in favor of the de- 
fendant. 14. The story is ¢raditionary and unworthy of credit. 15. 
In his fervor he defended the doctrines he had hitherto condemned. 
16. The professor’s introductory discourse related to certain recent 
discoveries, and the benefits they are likely to confer on future gene- 
rations, 17. With an ineffable smile the infant met its fate. 18. 
The referee with whom I conferred was deferential but dilatory. 19. 
A festoon is properly an ornament of a féte. 20. The professor is by 


no means infallible, 
“O heaven! were man 

But constant, he were perfect: that one error 

Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all the sing; 


Inconstancy falls off ere it begins.” 
8 
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FI/DO, I trust; Fi/des, faith; Fi-de/lis, trusty. 


Fidelity, faithfulness ; firm adher- | Defy’, to challenge ; to brave. - 

ence. defi’ance, contempt of opposition. 
Fidu/cial, showing confidence. Dif’ fident, distrustful of one’s own 
Affi’ance, vb. to pledge faith; to| ability. 

betroth ;—n. trust; marriage con- | dif/fidence, want of confidence, bask 

tract. fulness. 
Affida/vit (old law Lat. he made bee alty, loyalty. 

oath; fr. ad + fides), a declara-|\In/fidel, n. an unbeliever ; one ivi 

tion on oath, \ of the faith—applied by Moham- 
Confide’, to trust ; to have faith in. medans to Christians, and wi/ce 
con/fidant, one intrusted with secrets. | versa ;—adj. unbelieving ; skepti- 
confidence, trust ; self-reliance. cal. 

confiden/tial, admitied to confi- | infidel’ity, wnfaithfulness ; disbelief. 

dence. Per’fidy,* bad faith ; treachery. 

con/fident, trusting firmly ; bold. perfid’ious, unfaithful, treacherous. 


FI/GO, Fix’um, to fix, to fasten, to pierce. 


Affix’, vb. to join to; to subjoin.. | Post/fix, letiers or a syllable placed 
af/fix, n. an addition to a root-| at the end of a word. 

mn or word, to modify its mean- | Prefix’, vb. to put at the beginning. 

pre’fix, n. a syllable or particle put 

Cru’ rfl (crux, cru/cis, a cross),| at the beginning of aword to modify 

a Ned with the figure of Christ| tts meaning. 
wpon uf/fix, a particle added at the end 
cru’ ay, to put to death by nailing to| _ of a word to modify its meaning. 


the cross. Transfix’, to pierce through. 
Fixt/ure, that which ts permanenily | transfix’ion, the act of transfixing or 
attached. piercing through. 
\ | FYLUM, a thread. }. ‘ 


File, vb. to arrange in an orderly fil/let, a band. 
manner ;—n. @ wire on which pa fil’igree, fine thread-like work in 
pers are placed in order; a line of\ gold and silver. 


soldiers arranged one behind an- | Defile’, , 
other. En/filade, \ bho kita 
fila’cious, composed of threads. enfilade’, vb. to rake with shot through 
fil’ament, a slender thread. the whole length of the line. 
fil’ament/ous, thread-like. Pro/file, the side face; an outline 
fil’ature, a minute filament. or contour of any object. 
de FIN’GO, Fic’tum, to form, to feign; Figu’ra, a shape. 
Feign, to pretend. ance; a character denoting a nwinv- 
v y feint, a pretense. ber ; form of speech. 
Fic’ tion, an invented story. ‘fig’urative, abounding in figures ; 
fj AXYicti/tious, imaginary, not real. “typical. 


Re een a fabrication or inven-|Configura/tion, shape; relative 
osition, as of ‘pli 
Pig iaes shape; a statue; appear>| Disfig’ure, to de 


1 
* Per sometimes expresses inversion or wrong-doing. Thus pervert signi 
nes to turn the wrong side out; perjury, wrong or false sweating. 
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Prefig’ure, to suggest beforehan 
by a type 
refig’urative, showing by antecede 
types or simalitudes. 
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transfigura/ticn, change of form ; the 
supernatura change of the appear- 
ance of Christ on the Mount. 

Effigy, likeness, resemblance. 


ransfig’ure, to change the ap- | effig’ial, exhibiting im effigy. j 


pearance of. 


FYNIS, 


Fine, n.'money imposed as a pun- 
ishment ;—vb. to punish by fine. 
fi/nable, liable to a jine. 
Finance’, revenue, public money. 
finan/cial, pertaining to finance. 
financier’, one skilled in finance. 
Fi/nis, the end. 
fi/nal, last, decisive. 
finale (fi-na/1a), end ; 
in fine, in conclusion. 
fin/ish, to bring to an end. 
FFi/nite, limited. 
in’finite, without end or limit. 
infinitesimal, infinitely small. 
infin/itive, unlimited ; the mood of 
the verb that is not limited by 
number or person. 


the last piece. 


FIR/MUS, 


Firm, adj. strong, not easily moved ; 
—n. the title under which a com- 
pany transacts business. 

firm/ness, state of being firm. 

infirm’, feeble, weak. 
infirm/ity, disease, failing. 
infirm/ary, hospital for the sick. 

firm’ament, the sky, the heavens. 
firmament/al, celestial. 


FIS/CUS, a bas 


Fisc, the public treasury. 

fis’cal, adj. belonging to the treasury; 
—n. a treasurer. 

Gon‘fiscate, to forfeit to the pub- 
lie treasury. 


| FLAMMA, 


‘Flame, a blaze, heat. 

‘flam/’beau, a lighted torch. 

‘flamin’go, a bird of a flaming ¥ 
color. 

flammif’erous, producing flame. 


eflig’ iate, to image. 


vf 


h- 8 r*% 
an end. i 
infin/itude, 
infin ‘ity, + boundlessness. 


Affin’ity (lit. the state of border- 
ing on), relationship. 

Confine’, to keep within bounds ; te 
shut up. 

con/fine, boundary. 

confine’ment, restraint, seclusion. 

Define’, to lay down the exact limits ; 
to explain. 

defi/nable, that may be defined. 

idef/inite, fixed, clear. 
indef’inite, uncertain, not decided. 

defini’tion, a description, an expla- 
nation. 

defin/itive, positive ; express. 

undefi/nable, that cannot be defined. 


strong, stable. 


Affirm’, lit. to make firm; to de- 
clare solemnly. 

affirma/tion, a solemn declaration. 

affirmative, adj. that affirms, posi- 
tive ;—n. that which contains an 
affirmation. 

Confirm’, to establish. 

confirma’ tion, convincing testimony. 

confirm/ ative, tending to confirm. ~ 


(MAL 


ket, a money bag. } p 


confisca’tion, the aét of confiscating 
or transferring to the state treasury, 

con’fiscator, one who conjiscates. 

confis’catory, consigning to confisca- 
tion. 


a stream of fire. 


Inflame’, to set on fire. 

inflam/mable, easily set on fire. 

inflamma/tion, the state of being in 
flame ; heat. 

inflam’matory, tending to inflame. 


| 


we 


X 
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FLEC’TO, Flex’um, to bend. 


ie 
eile, a \ that can be bent. 
flexibil/ity, pliancy. 
inflex/ible, that cannot be bent. 
Flex’ion, a bend, a fold. 


Flex/or, a muscle that bends a’ 


joint. 
Flex’ uous, a 
Flex’uose, a full of windings. 
Flex/ure, a turning, a joint. 
Cir’ cumflex, an accent (“). 
Deflect’, to turn aside. 


Inflect’, 
course. 
. inflec’tion, the act of inflecting wod- 


deflec’tion, deviation. 


to turn from, a direct 


ulation of the voice. 
Reflect’, to bend back ; to ponder. 
reflec/tion, that which is reflected ; 
thought. 
reflec’tive, exercising reflection. 
reflec’tor, a reflecting surface. 
re’ flex, bent or turned back. 
reflex/ible, that may be thrown back. 


FLY GO, Flic’/tum, to beat, to strike. 


Afflict’ (lit. to beat to a point), to 
pain or distress. 

afilic’tion, distress or cause of dis- 
tress. 

afili¢’tive, causing pain or distress. 

Conflict’, vb. to be in opposition. 

conflict, n. violent collision. 


Inflict’, to impose as punishment. 

inflit’/tion, punishment imposed. 

Prof’ligate, adj. (lit. struck 
down), abandoned to vice ;—n. one 
notoriously wicked. 

prof/ligacy, a vicious course of life ; 


the condition of a profligate. 


FLOS, Flo/ris, a flower. 


Flo/ra, the goddess of flowers. 
flo’ral, pertaining to flowers. 
flor’id, ruddy ; highly ornamented 


Exercise XX XIII. Fi 
1. Man is finite, but God is infinite. 


tive hall. 


38. His reasoning is fallacious and sure to deceive. 


“ \flor’ieulture, the culture (v. co/lo) 
of flowers. 


} i A Rew” 


florif’erous, producing,(fero) flowers. 
- 


2. Festoons adorned the fes- 
4. The 


youth is difident, and suffers himself to be misled. 5. The /étes 


took place on different days. 


6. A surfeit caused the prefect’s death. 


7. In endeavoring to exculpate others the factor criminated himself. 


8. Brussels is famous for the manufacture of lace. 


expertence. 


indubitable security. 
incurred the king’s displeasure. 
florist was bought for a florin. 
introduced. 


9. Men profit by 


10. The image of the dog was reflected in the water. 
‘11. The bills were /iled as soon as paid. 


12. The money is lent on 


13. Punishment was inflicted on all who had 


14. The flewible tube used by the 
15. Floral devices were tastefully 


16. Greatly exasperated, he set his neighbor at defiance, 


17. Many of the crusaders displayed great courage while attempting 


tc rescue the holy sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. 
feigned a loyalty that he did not feel. 
20. A final effort must be made. 
financier is here with his affianced bride. 


caressed his child. 


profligate did not avail. 


18. He 
19. With much affection he 
21. The 
22. The affidavit of the 
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flor’in, a silver coin of Florence 
stamped with a lily. The English 


flow’ery, adorned with flowers. 
Flour, the finer part of meal. 


florin is one tenth of a pound ster- | Flour/ish, to grow luxuriantly. 


ling. 
flo’rist, one who cultivates flowers. 
Flow’er,n. blossom;—vb. to bloom. 
flow’eret, a little flower. 


Efflores’cent, shooting out im 


flowers ; forming a white powder on 
the surface. 
efflores’cence, the being in flower. 


FLU’O, Flux’um, to flow; Fluc’tus, a wave; Flu’vius, a river. 


Flu/ent, ready in the use of words. 

flu’ency, readiness of utterance. 

Flu/‘id, adj. that flows, as water ;— 
n. a liquid. 

fluid’ity, state of being fluid. 

Flu’vial, belonging to a river. 

Flux, act of flowing ; mat- 

Flux’ion, ter discharged. 

Fluc’tuate, to waver. 

fluctua/tion, wnsteadiness. 

Flue, a chimney by which smoke can 
flow out. 

Affluent, adj. abounding, wealthy; 
—n. a stream that flows into 
another. 

af/fluence, abundance, wealth. 

Con/fluent, flowing together. 

con/fluence, the meeting-place of two 
or more rivers. 

Con/flux, a meeting of currents. 


Deflux’ion, a flowing down of hu- 
mors. 

Effluent, adj. flowing out ;—n. a 
stream that flows out of another 
stream or lake. 

YA 

Ses © \ that which flows out. 

efflu’via (pl. of efflu’vium), minute 
particles exhaled from bodies. 

In/fluence, authority, power. 

influen/tial, having influence. 

Influen’za, an epidemical disease. 

In/fiux, act of flowing in. 

Mellif/luent, flowing with honey 
(mel). 

Re/flux, a flowing back; ebb. 

Super’fluous, overflowing ; more 
than enough. 

superflu/ity, a greater quantity than 
1s wanted. , 


FQ@/DUS, Foo’deris, a treaty. S 
Fed’eral, pertaining to a leayue or | fed/erate, united by league. 


contract. 


fed’eralist,* an advocate of confeder- | confed’eracy, 


ation. 


Confed/erate, united in a league. 
Ve league or mutual 


confedera’tion, engagement. 


FOL/IUM, a leaf. 


Folia’ceous, resembling leaves. 
Fo/liage, leaves in general. 
Fo/liate, to cover with leaf metal. 
fo/liated, consisting of thin layers. 
folia’tion, the leafing of plants. 
folif’erous, producing (fero) leaves. 
Fo/lio, the leaf of a book. 
portfo’lio, a case for carrying leaves. 


Exfo/liate, to come off in scales. 
Interfolia’ceous, placed between 
leaves. 


Foil, a thin leaf of metal. 
Tre’foil, a plant with three (trés) 


leaves. 
Cinque/’foil, a plant with five 
(Fr. cing) leaves. 


FOR/MA, a shape. 
Form, n. shape ; ceremony; a seat; | form/al, according to form. 


—vb. to give form to; to make. 


formal’ity, the observance of form. 


*In American history,a friend of the Constitution of the United States ; 
2 member of the political party which favored the administration of 


President Washington. 
g* 
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inform/al, not formal ; irregular. 
form/ula, a prescribed form. 
form/ulary, a book of forms. 
Conform’, to make like. 
conform/able, agreeing wm form. 
conforma/tion, structure. 
conform/ist, one who conforms. 
nonconformist, one who does not 

conform. 
conform’ ity, likeness ; consistency. 

nonconform/ity, want of conform- 

ity. 

Detora’ , to spoil the shape. 
deform/ity, disfigurement. 
Inform’, to impart knowledge to. 
informa/tion, knowledge. 
inform/ant,\ one who imforms or 
inform/er, gives intelligence. 


FORS, For’tis, chance; Fortu/na, fortung>— _ 


Fortu/ity, chance, accident. 

fortu/itous, accidental, casual. 
fortu/itously, by chance. 

Fort/une, success ; wealth; desiimy. 


FOR/TIS, strong. 


Se ess, \ a fortified place. 

For’tify, to make strong. 

fortifica’tion, that which fortifies. 

For’titude, resolution, endurance 
or bravery. 

Com/fort, vb. to strengthen, to 
cheer ;—n. consolation, encowrage- 
ment. 

com/fortable, affording comfort. 
uncomfortable, not comfortable. 

com/forter, one who comforts. 

com/fortless, without comfort. 


misinform’, to inform erroneously. 
Mul’tiform, having many forms. 
Perform’, to go through with form: 
ing or doing ; to do, to act. 
perform/ance, something done. 
perform/er, one who performs. 
Reform’, to form or make anew ; te 
reclaum. 
reform/er, one who reforms. 
reforma/tion, reform, amendment. 
reform/atory, tending to reform. = 
Transform’, to change into ankt 
er substance. 
transforma/tion, change of form or 
substance. 
U’niform, adj. having the same 
form ;—n. a particular dress. : 
uniformity, sameness. 


fort/unate, lucky, successful. 

unfort/unate, not successful or pros-~ 
erous. 

misfort/une, wl luck. 


discom/fort, uneasiness, pain. 

Effort, a putting forth of one’s 
strength ; exertion. . 

Force, n. strength; power ;—vb. 
to cause to do. : 

for’cible, having force, active. 

force/less, wanting force. 

Enforce’, to urge ; to give force to. 

enforce’ment, convpulsion. 

re-enforce’, \ to strengthen with neu 

re-inforce’, force. 

re-enforce’ment, | additional force | 

re-inforce’ment, or assistance. 


FRAN’GO, Frac’tum, to break. 


frac/tion, a piece broken off ; any | 
part of a wnt. 

frac’tional, relating to a fraction. 

frac’tious, apt to break out into a 
passion ; fretful, peevish. 

fract’ure,vb. to break ;—n. the break- 
ing of a hard body. 

Infract’, to violate, to break. 

infrac/tion, act of infringing. 

Fragile (fraj/il), easily broken. 

Frag’/ment, a piece broken off; 
un unfinished portion. 


frag’mentary,consisting of fragments. 

Frail, weak, irresolute. 

frail’ty, weakness of resolution ; in 
jirmity. 

Fran/gible, brittle, easily broken. 

frangibil’ity, state of being easily 
broken. 

infran’gible, not to be violated. 

Infringe’, to break into or upon ; 
to violate. 

infringe’ment, violation, eneroach- 
ment. 


» 
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Irref’ragable, that cannot be re- 
futed or overthrown. 

Refract’, to bend from a straight 
line. 

refrac’tion, the change in the direc- 


FRA/TER, Fr. 
Frater’nal, belonging to a brother. 


fraternity, (Tee eee of 
confrater/nity, Me Se at 


frat/ernize, to associate or hold fellow- 
aisip cs brothers. 


tion of a ray of light when it enters 
a different medium. 
refrac’ ‘tory, unruly, unmanageable. 
refran/ gible, that may be refracted. 
Refrain,* the burden of a song. 


Fré6re, a brother. 

frat/ricide, the murder (cedo) o 
murderer of a brother. 

Fri/ar, one of a religious brother- 
hood—usually applied to the mendi- 


cant orders. 
fri/ary, a monastery of friars. 


FRI/GEO, I am cold; Fri’gus, Frig’oris, cold. 


‘Frig/id, cold ; without affection. 
frigid’ity, f coldness ; want of ant- 
frig’idness, mation. 
frigorif/ic, causing cold. 
Refrig’erate, to cool again; to 

make cold or colder. 
refrigera/tion, the act of cooling. 


refrig’erant, {a teat allay 
2, : 
refrig’eratory, n. that which cools. 


refrig’erative, adj. allaying heat ;— 
n. a cooling medicine. 

refrig’erator, a vessel or box for cool- 
ing liquids or food. 


FRONS, Fron/‘tis, the forehead. 


Front, the fore part of anything. 


front/less, void of shame. 


frontage, the front part of a build- | front/let, a little band worn on the 


foreh ead. 


ung. 
front’al, adj. belonging to the fore- | Affront’, vb. to insult openly ;— 


head ;—n. anything applied to the 
forehead. 
fron’tier, the border of a country. 


n. open insult. 
Confront’, to stand in the presence 
of ; to bring face to face. 


fron/tispiece, an engraving in front | Effront/ery, impudence, shame- 


of a book. 
FRU’/OR, to enjoy; Fruc’tus, 


Fruit, the part of a plant which con- 
tains the seed. 

fruit’erer, a dealer in fruits. 

fruit/ful, very productwe ; prolific. 

frui/ tion, enjoyment. 

fruit/ less, urthout fruit ; unprofitable. 


FU/GIO, Fu’gitum, to flee. 


Fuga/cious, apt to flee away. 

Fu/gitive, adj. unsteady ;—n. one 
who flees from his country. 

Centrif/ugal, tending to fly or go 
off from the centre. 

Feb/rifuge, any medicine that 
mitigates fever (fe’bris). 


lessness. 
enjoyed ;. Fru’ges, corn, pasture. 


Fruc’tify, to make fruitful. 
fructifica’tion, act of producing fruit. 
Fru/gal, economical, thrifty. 
frugal/ity, prudent economy. 
Fructit’erous, : . 
Frugif’erous, \ bearing fruit. 
A 


Fugue, in music, a piece in which 
the parts follow or chase each other 
at intervals. 

Ref’uge, shelter, a retreat. 

refugee’, one who flees for refuge. 

Sub/’terfuge, an evasion. 

Ver/mifuge (ver’mis, a worm), a 
medicine against worms. 


* Refrain, to keep from action, to forbear, is from re, back, and frenum, a 


vridle. 
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FUL/GHO, Ful’si, to flash, to shine. 
Ful/gent, shining, dazeling. Efful’/gent, \ 7... 7: 
ful’gency, brightness, splendor. Reful’gent, shining bright. 
ful’gor, dazzling brightness. efful’gence, 


ful’gurate, to emit flashes of light. reful’gence, | rate brightness. 
fulgura/tion, the act of flashing. | reful’gency, 


FU’/MUS, smoke; Fu’migo, Fumiga/tum, to fumigate. 


Fume, n. smoke, vapor ;—vb. to | fu/migatory, that purifies by fumes 


yield vapor ; to chafe with anger. or vapors. 
fu’/mid, smoky, vaporous. Per’fume, sweet odor, fragrance. 
fumif’erous, producing smoke. perfume’, to impregnate with sweet 


odor. 
perfu/mer, a seller of perfumes. 
perfu/mery, perfumes in general. 


fu/mitory, a plant with bitter leaves. 
Fu/migate, to smoke ; to disinfect. 
fumiga/tion, act of fumigating. 


Exercise XXXIV. 


1. The friar gives himself up to reflection, and has no care for the 
affairs of the world. 2. Information was received that large rein- 
forcements had already crossed the frontier. 3. The tree is covered 
with foliage, but bears no fruit. 4. Though a man of affluence, he 
is frail and fractious, and without influence. 5. The rights of the 
fraternity have been infringed, but the superior will exact from the 
corporation the privileges to which each member is duly entitled. 
6. Some daring feats were performed by an officer of artillery. 'T. 
Fragrant odors perfumed the room. 8. By a fortuitous circumstance, 
the fugitives found shelter in a cave. 9. The States have formed a 
confederation for mutual defense. 10. The infection has been re- 
moved by continued fumigation. 11. The unfortunate monarch has 
been burned in effigy. 12. The rooms are cheerless, and sadly devoid 
of comforts. 18. Owing to the frigidity of the climate, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is never attempted. 14. The flames spread a bright 
effulgence all around. 15. The thief was captured in front of the 
infirmary. 16. The efluvia were various, but one effiuvium wag 
from seaweed. 


“? Neath cloistered boughs each jloral bell that swingeth 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer.” 


“«Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,’ the lilies cry, ‘in robes like ours. 
How vain your grandeur! Ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers!’ ”’ 
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FUN’DO, Fu/sum, to pour; Fu‘tis, a pitcher. 


Fuse, to meli, to liquefy by heat. 
fu’sible, that may be melted. 
infu/sible, that cannot be melted. 
fu’sion, the state of being fused. 
Confuse’, to throw into disorder. 
confu/sion, disorder, overthrow. 
Diffuse’, vb. to scatter, to circulate. 
diffuse’, adj. using too many words. 
diffu’sion, a spreading abroad. 
diffu’sive, having the power of diffu- 
sing. 
Effuse’, to pour forth, as words. 
effi’sion, that whichis poured forth. 
effu’sive, pouring forth abundantly. 
Fu’tile (lit. that easily pours 
out), trifling ; of no effect. 
Infuse’, to steep in liquor without 
boiling. 
infu’sion, the steeping of any sub- 
stance in water ; the liquid obtain- 
ed by this process. 


Profuse’, liberal to excess; extrav- 
agant. . 

profu’sion, abundance, extravagance. 

Refund’, to repay ; to restore. 

Ref’use, n. that which is refused. 

Refuse’, vb. (lit. to pour back), 
to deny, to reject. 

Suffuse’, to cover, as with a fluid. 

Transfuse’, to cause to pass from 
one to another. 

Found, to form by pouring into a 
mould. 

found’er, one who melts and casts 
metals, 

found’ery, \ a place where founding 

found’ry, \ 1s carried on. 

Confound’/, to throw into disorder. 

Confute’, to prove to be false. 

confuta’tion, act of confuting. 

Refute’, to repel, to disprove. 

refuta’tion, the act of disproving. 


FUN’DUS, the bottom. Q 


Found, to establish ; to fix firmly. 

found’er, one who founds. 

founda/tion, the base of a building ; 
a permanent fund for the support 
of anything. 

founda’tioner, one supported from 
the funds of an institution. 


Found /er, to sink to the bottom. 

Fund, stock or capital ; money lent 
to government. 

fundament/al, essential, important. 

Profound’, deep, mysterious. 

profundity, depth of place or of 
knowledge. 


GE’/LO, Gela/tum, to freeze; Gel/idus, icy cold; Gel/u, frost. 


Gel’atine, the principle of jelly. 

Gelat/inous, jelly-like. 

Congeal’, to grow hard or solid by 
cold. 


congela/tion, the state of being con- 
gealed. 

jelly, the juice of meat or fruit which 
congeals on cooling. 


GEH’RO, Ges’tum, to bear or carry. 


Gest/ure, movement of the body. 

Gestic/ulate, to make gestures. 

vesticula/tion, gestures, motions. 

Ger/und, a part of the Latin verb 
which partakes of the nature of a 
participle. 

Gesta/tion, the act of carrying 
the young in the womb. 

Bellig’erent, carrying on war 
(bellum). 

Congeries (kon-je’ri-éz), a heap 
of small bodies. 

Congest’, to carry together; to 
heap up. 


conges’tion, an accumulation of blood 
in any part of the body. 

Digest’ (lit. to carry apart), io 
dissolve food in the stomach. 

di’gest, a body of laws. 

diges’tible, that may be digested. 

diges’tion, the act of digesting. 
indiges’tion, painful digestion. 

diges’tive, causing digestion. 

Jest, something ludicrous, a joke 
(see Gesta Romanorum, p. 192). 

Register, n. a regularly kept rec- 
ord ;—vb. to enter in a register. 

registrar, one who keeps a register. 
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registra’tion, the act of registering. 

reg/istry, the place where a register 
ws kept. 

Suggest (sud-jest’), to hint. 


GIG/NO, Geni’tum, to beget ; 


Gen/der, sex. 

Gen/eral, adj. common, usual ;— 
n. @ commander of an army. 
generalis’simo, a commander 

chief. 
general/ity, the main part. 
gen/eralize, to arrange in classes. 
Gen/erate, to produce ; to cause. 
genera/tion, that which is generated ; 
a single stage in natural descent. 
Gen/erous, kind, liberal. 
generos’ity, kindness, liberality. 
Ge/nial, healthful ; merry. 
genial/ity, gayety, cheerfulness. 
Gen/ital, belonging to generation. 
Genitive, the case of nouns de- 
noting possession. 
Ge/nius, superior power of mind. 
ge’nius (pl. genii), a spirit. 
Genteel/, well bred. 
gentil’ity, politeness of manners ; 
dignity of birth. 
gen’tile, adj. belonging to another 
nation ;—n. any one not a Jew. 
gen/tle, not rude, mild. 
gen’tleman, a just, well-bred man. 


im 


sugges’tion, hint, proposal; a diffi- 
dent intimation or mention. 

Vice’gerent, one acting in place 
of @ superior. Me 


Gens, a nation 1A sitet a kind. 


| Gen/try, people of education, good 
feeling and good breeding. 
Gen/uine, real, true. 
gen’uineness, purity, reality. 
Ge/nus, a kind. 
genér’ic, pertaining to a genus. 
con’gener, of the same kind. 
Congen ‘ial, of the same nature. 
Degen/erate, to become worse. 
degen/eracy, a falling off. 
Engen/der, to produce. 


Indig’enous, native to a country. 

Inge/nious, skillful, clever. 

ingenu/ity, skill, invention. 

Ingen/uous, frank, candid. 

ingen’uousness, openness, candor. 

Primogen/itor, 

Progen ‘itor, 

primogen/iture, state of being first 
born. 

Prog’eny, offspring. 

Regen/erate, to produce anew ; 
to change the heart. 

regenera/tion, new birth; birth by 
grace. 

unregen/erated, not renewed in heart. 


\ an ancestor. 


Ky 
GRAD/‘IOR, Gres’sus, to walk. (/-¢¢ 4 


Grade, rank. 
grada/tion, regular advance. 
gra/dient, n. a slope ;—adj. moving 
by steps. 
grad/ual, proceeding by degrees. 
grad/uate, to divide into degrees ; to 
recewe an academical degree. 
gradua/tion, the receiving an aca- 
demical degree. 
undergrad/uate, a student who has 
not taken his degree. 
Aggres/sion, an attack. 
aggres’sor, one who makes the first 
attack. 
ageres’sive, making the first attack. 
Con/’gress, a meeting ; the legis- 
lature of the United States. 
Degrade’, to reduce in rank; to 
disgrace, 


degrada/tion, state of being disgraced. 

Degree’, position; the 360th part 
of acircle; a mark of distinction 
conferred by a wniversity. 

Digress’, to go from the main ob- 
ject. 

digres’sion, going away from the 

__ main object. 

E’gress, act of going out ; depart- 
ure. 

Ingre’dient, a constituent part of 
anything. 

In’gress, entrance. 

Progress’, to go forward. 

prog’ress, advance ; improvement. 

progres/sion, motion forward. 

progres’sive, advancing gradually. 

Re/trograde, going backward. 

| retrogres’sion, dectine in excellence, 
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regres’sion, the act of returning. transgres/sion, the violation of a law ; 
Transgress’, to go beyond a limit ; sin. 
to sin. transgres/sor, one who transgresses, 


GRA/’NUM, a grain of corn. 


Grain, seed ; corn ; a minute par- | Gran/ule, a little grain. 
tacle ; the smallest weight. gran/ular, consisting of grains. 


gran/ary, \ P : : ran/ulate, to form into grains. 
gar/ner, f% MES SIGE Rs Ginn ite, ie? rock Cipeia of 
Gar’ net, a precious stone. quartz, felspar and mica im distines 
,Graniv’orous, feeding (voro) on| grains or crystals. 
seeds. granit/ic, consisting of granite. 


Exercise XXXV. 


1. The effuvia from the marshes in the campaign render it very 
unhealthy. 2. The metal was fused in iron pans. 38. By the law 
of primogeniture, the eldest son will succeed to the estate. 4. The 
wall which encircles the edifice is built of granite. 5. The trees 
are indigenous, and require little care in cultivation. 6. The traitors 
are in confinement, and their property has been conjiscated. 7. The 
motion is retrograde rather than progressive. 8. The concave lens 
was wgeniously fitted into a circular tube. 9. Congress met, and a 
general of the army was chosen president. 10. Pomegranates and 
various kinds of fruit were in great profusion. 11. The reform of 
the refractory members was, in the highest degree, genuine. 12. 
The uniform was recognized to be that of a grenadier. 13. The 
gradient is gentle, and the access easy. 14. Granite or grain-stone is 
so called from being granular. 15. He is diffuse in his words and 
profuse in his expenses, but he refuses to refund the money I lent 
him. 16. Under the crescen¢t moon we went forth to recrwit, in hope 
some comfort would accrue. 17. After paying his fine he jinished 
by defining finance. 18. Ingenious but eccentric, he is ever generous 
and genial. 19. The blossom of the pomegranate is very beautiful. 
20. His attempt to ingratiate himself was far from agreeable. 
21. Such are the digressions of the speakers in Congress that little 
progress is made. 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accwmulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s* pride, j 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” = A /y 4 » 


® Fr, contrée, It. contrada, the district lying opposite you—from Lat, con 
and terra, land, 
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Grenade’, a hollow ball of iron or | grenadier’,* a tall foot-soldier. 
other metal filled with powder, to be | Pomegran/ate (po’mum, an ap- 


thrown from the hand against the 
enemy. 


ple, and grana/tus, having many 
grains or seeds), a tree and its fruat. 


GRA/TUS, thankful. 


Grate/ful, thankful. 
gra/tis, by favor ; for nothing. 
grat/itude, thankfulness. 
ingrat/itude, ungratefulness. 
gratu‘ity, a gift. 
gratu/itous, uncalled for; done or 
giwen for nothing.. 
Grat/ify, to afford pleasure. 
gratifica’tion, pleasure, reward. 
Grace, favor, mercy. 
grace’ful, endowed with grace. 
gra/cious, abounding in grace. 
grace’less, without grace. 


GRAV‘IS, heavy; Grav’itas, 


Congrat/ulate, to wish joy to. 
congratula/tion, expression of joy. 
congrat/ulatory, expressing joy at the 
ood fortune of another. 
Disgrace’, vb. to bring shame 
upon ;—n. infamy, shame. 
disgrace’ful, causing shame. 
Ingra/tiate, to secure the good-will 
of another. 
Agree’, to be of one mind. 
agree/able, suitable to ; pleasing: 
agree’ment, a bargain ; concord. 
disagree’, to differ. 


weight; Fr. Gréver, to aggrieve. 


Grave, lit. heavy ; solemn, sertous. | aggrava’tion, the act of making 


grav/itate, to tend to the centre. 


worse. 


gravita/tion, the force by which bodies | aggrieve’, to cause grief to. 
are attracted ; the tendency of free | Grief, heaviness of heart, sorrow. 


bodies to approach each other. 


grieve, to cause grief. 


grav/ity, weight ; ee attraction. | griev’ance, hardship, burden. 


Ag’gravate, to make worse, to 
provoke. 


griev’ous, burdensome, painful. 
griev’ously, severely, painfully. 


GREX, Gre/’gis, a flock or herd. 


Grega/rious, going in flocks. 

Ag’gregate, vb. to gather to- 
gether ;—n. an assemblage. 

Con/gregate, to gather together 
as a, flock. 

congrega’tion, an assembly. 
congrega/tional, pertaining to a’ 

congregation. 

congrega’tionalism, a form of 


church government in which alt 
authority is vested in each con- 
gregation. 
Egre’gious (lit. standing out 
from the herd), remarkable ; sing- 
. ular. 
Seg’regate, to separate from oth- 
ers ; to set apart. ; 


segrega’tion, separation from others. 
nt 


HAB/EO, Hab/itum, to have (in comp. -hibeo, -hibitum) ; Hab/- 
ito, Habita’tum, to have or use frequently, to dwell; Hab/ilis, 
able; De/bilis (from de habilis), weak. : 


Hab/it, vb. to dress ;—n. dress; 
custom ; the tendency to any action 
caused by frequent repetition. 

habil/iment, dress, clothing. 

habit’ual, customary. 


habit/uate, to accustom. 

hab/itude, usual manner. 

habitable, that may be dwelt in. 

hab/itat, the natural abode of a plant 
or animal. 


* Grenades were generally thrown amongst the enemy by the tallest 


soldiers in the army. 


~ 
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habita/tion, place of abode ; a settled 
dwelling. 

Cohab‘it, to dwell together. 

cohabita/tion, the act of cohabiting. 

Inhab/it, to dwell in. 

inhab/itable, that may be dwelt in. 

inhab/itant, one who lives permanent- 
ly in a place. 

reinhab/it, to inhabit again. 

Adhib/it, to apply; to make use 
of ; to put to. 

adhibi/tion, application, use. 

Exhib/it, to offer to view. 

exhibi’tion, display; public show ; 
an allowance of money for the en- 
couragement of learning. 


HAYRHEO, He’sum, to stick. 


Hes’/itate, to be doubtful. 


hesita’tion : 

Raa/it ce uncertainty, doubt. 

unhes‘itating, not remaining im 
doubt. 

Adhere’, to stick to. 

adher’ence, | the quality of adher- 

adher’ency, ing. 


adher’ent, a partisan, a follower. 

adhe/sion, a sticking to. 

adhe/sive, sticking, tenacious. 
adhe/siveness, stickiness, tenacity. 


rs 


9 


exhib/itor, one who exhibits. 
Inhibit, to restrain, to interdict. 
inhibi/tion, restraint, prohebition. 
Prohib‘it, to forbid. 
prohibi’tion, the act of forbidding, 
prohib/itive “7 30 
prohib/ itory, } Goriadang: 
unprohib/ited, not prohibited. 
A/ble, skillful, powerful. 
abil’ity, power, capacity. 
ena/ble, to make able. 
disa/ble, to deprive of force. 
Debil’itate, to make weak. 
deb/ile, feeble, weak. 
debilita’tion, enfeeblement. 
debil’ity, weakness. 

eee 
at haee 


Cohere’, to stick together. 
coher’ence, 
coher’ency, 
coher’ent, sticking together. 

incoher’ent, loose, unconnected. 
cohe’sion, act of sticking together. 
cohe/sive, having the power of stick- 

ing. 

cohe’siveness, the being cohesive. 
Inhere’, to remain firm in; to be- 

long as atiributes or qualities. 
inhe’rent, inborn, natural. 


} connection, consistency, 


HER/BA, a shrub, grass. 


Herb, a plant with a soft stalk. 
herba/ceous, resembling an herb. 
herb/age, pasture. 

herb/al, a book of herbs. 


her’balist, one skilled in herbs. 

her’bary, a garden of herbs. 

herbiv’orous, feeding (voro) upon 
herbs. 


HE/RES (or He’res), He-re’dis, an heir or heiress. 


Heir, one who inherits anything at 
the death of the owner. 

heir-appar/ent, one entitled to suc- 
ceed to an estate. 

heir-presump/tive, one who stands 
nearest in succession in default of 
an heir-apparent.* 

heir’ess, a female who inherits. 

heir/loom (A. S. geloma, goods), 
any personal property descending 
to an heir. 


* A man’s son or daughter is heir- 


Hereditary, descending to heirs. 

Her’itable, that may or can be 
inherited. 

Heritage, what is inherited. 

Her/itor, an heir ; a proprietor in 
a parish. 

Inher’it, to receive as heir. 

inher’itance, an estate derwed from 
an ancestor. 

disinher’it, to deprive of an inherit- 
ance. 


apparent, but when he has 10 son o7 


danghter, then his brother or cousin, eté., is heir-presumptive, 
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HO/MO, a man; Huma/nus, belonging to a man. 

/ ect paid by a vassal | humane’, kind, tender, merciful. 
ee on 2 Z human’ ity, the kind inna man ; 
. Homicide, the murder(v.cedo) or | benevolence. 

murderer of a human beimg. hu/manize, to render huméane; to 
Hu/man, belonging to or pertaining | _ soften. 
to a man. inhu’man, cruel, barbarous. 


HO/NOR,, respect; Hones/tus, honorable. 


Hon/or, respect, distinction. dishon/or, vb. to deprive of honor »-- 
hon/orary, conferring honor. n. disgrace, shame. ; 
hon/orable, worthy of honor. Hon/est, just, upright, sincere. 
honor/less, without honor. hon/esty, integrity, candor. 
HOR/REO, I shudder; Horrib/ilis, horrible. 
Hor/’ror, excessive fear. hor’ridness, hideousness, enormity. 
hor/rify, to strike with horror. Abhor’, to turn from with shudder- 
horrific, exciting horror. ing. 
hor’rible, dreadful, awful. abhor’rence, extreme hatred. 


hor’rid, shocking, very offensive. 


Exercise XXXVI. 


1. The donor of the gift is generous, humane and honorable in all 
his actions. 2. The frugal meal was received with gratitude. 38. The 
congregation adhere to the principles nobly defended by their ances- 
tors. 4. The heir does not inherit his predecessor’s virtues. 5. The 
city was destroyed by fire, and many of the inhabitants perished in 
the flames, 6. Genteel in manners; in demeanor grave. 7. The 
Jragile vessel fell in fragments at his feet. 8. His certificates secured 
for him the congratulations of all his friends. 9. The sheep is a 
gregarious animal. 10. Rich herbage clothes the mountain side. 
11. The man whose honesty was never doubied has absconded with a 
large sum of money. 12. He imagined that he could imitate the 
copy with facility. 18. He abhors a homage not sincere. 14. The 
gestures of the preacher were graceful, and his utterance was very 
Jiuent. 15. The heritors prohibited inhumation near the hospital. 16. 
The habiliments he wore did not agree with the degraded position he 
was condemned to occupy. 17. She made an egregious mistake, 
18. I collated his two transiations, and then we had a collation 19 
We quite ignored the presence of the ignoramus. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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HOS/PHS, Hos’pitis, a host or guest. 


Host, an entertainer (see p....). hos’pital (orig. the house of a host), 

hostess, a female host. an asylum for sick or poor people. 

hés’fler, rs who has charge of | hos/pitable, kind to strangers. 

os‘tler, horses at an inn. inhos/pitable, not kind to strangers. 

Hotel’ (formerly hostel, cor. fr. | hos’pitality, kindness to strangers. 
hospital), a superior inn. hos’pitaler, a knight of a religious 

Hos’pice, a convent where travelers | order, whose duty it was to relieve 
are treated as quests. strangers, etc. 


HU’MU Ss, the earth; Hu/’milis, lowly. 


Hum/ble, meek, modest. Exhume?’, to take out of the ground. 

humility, lowliness of mind, modesty. | exhuma/tion, the act of unburying. 

humil/iate, to lower in condition. Inhume?’, to bury in the ground. 
humilia’tion, abasement. Post/humous, after burial. 


IGNO/RO, Ignora’/tum, to have no knowledge; Igna/rus, 


ignorant. 
Ignore, to set aside or reject; to| ten by a grand jury on a bill of 
pass over or overlook purposely. indictment, when there was not 
ig’norant, without knowledge. sufficient evidence to find a true 
ig/norance, want of knowledge. bill), an ignorant person; a vain 


ignora/mus (Lat. we know not, we| pretender to knowledge. 
ignore—the word formerly writ- | ignote’, unknown. 


IM/ITOR, to copy; Ima/go, a likeness. 


Im/’ itate, to copy, to make a like- | im/agery, mental pictures. 


ness of. imag’ine, to concewe, to think. 
im/itable, that may be imitated. imag’inary, existing only im the 
inim/itable, surpassing wmitation. mind. 
imita/tion, a likeness of. imagina/tion, the power of forming 
imitative, inclined to wmitate. images in the mind. 


im/itator, one who imitates. imaginative, full of imagination. 
Im/age, a representation, likeness. | imag’inable, that may be imagined. 


IM’PERO, Impera/tum, to command; Impe’ rium, empire; 
Impera/tor, a commander-in-chief, an emperor. 


Imper/ative, authoritative. em/peror, one ruling an empire. 
Impe/rious, haughty, tyrannical. | empress, wife of an emperor. 
impe’riousness, air of command. impe’rial, pertaining to an empire. 
Em/pire, dominion, sovereignty ;|impe/rialist, one who supports en 
the territory governed by an em-| emperor. , ; 
peror. impe’rialism, the unperral system. 


IN’TUS, within; Inte’rior, inner; In’timus, inmost; Intesti’- 
nus, inward; Intrin’secus, on the inside. 


Inte/rior, adj. inner, inland ;—n. | Intes’tine, domestic ; contained in- 


the inside of anything. ternally in the wnimul body. 
Inter’nal, domestic ; not foreign. | intes/tines, the bowels. 
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In’timate,* vb. to give notice ; 
adj. inmost. 
in’timacy, close familiarity. 
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intima/tion, hint, announcement. 
Intrin/sic, inherent, genuine; nos 
merely apparent or accidental. 


IT”“ERUM, again; It’ero, Itera’/tum, to repeat. 


It’erate, to utter or do a second 
time. 
it/erative, repeating. 


itera’tion, repetition. 
re-it/erate, to make or do again and 
again. 


JA/CHO, Jac/’itum, to lie, to be situate. 


Ja/cent, lying at length. | 
adja’cent, lying near to. 


circumja/cent, lying round. 
superja’cent, lying above or on. 


JA/CIO, Jac’tum (in comp. -jicio, ~jectum), to throw or cast; Jac’- 
ulor, Jacula/tus, to hurl, to throw; Fr. Jéter, to throw. 


Ab/‘ject, thrown away ; worthless. 
Adjective, added or thrown to. 


objec’tive, relating to an object. 
objec’tor, one who objects. 


Conject/ure, vb. to guess ;—n. a|\Project/, to throw forward ; to be 


guess ; an idea. 
conject’ural, pertaining to conjecture. 
Deject/ed, cast down, sad. 
dejec’tion, lowness of spirits. 
Hjac/ulate, to utier suddenly. 
ejaculation, sudden utterance. 
ejac/ulatory, uttered in short sen- 
tences. 
Eject’, to cast out. 
ejec’tion, 
eject/ment, 
Inject’, to throw into. 
injec’tion, the act of injecting. 
Interject/, to throw between. 
interjec’tion, a word thrown in to ex- 
press emotion. 
interjec’tional, relating to inter- 
jection. 
Object’, to offer in opposition. 
ob’ject, anything set before the mind. 
objec’tion, argument against. 
objec’tionable, liable to objection. 


JO/OCUS, a jest; Fr. 


Joke, a jest, a witty saying. 
jo’ker, one who jokes or jests. 
Ocose’, humorous, merry. 
joc’ular, given to jokes, laughable. 
jocular’ity, disposition to jest. 


expulsion. 


prominent. 
project, a plan, a scheme. 
projectile, a body projected by force. 
projec’tion, that which juts out; a 
plan. 
projec’tor, one who projects or forms 
schemes. 
Reject’, to refuse; to renounce. 
rejec’tion, refusal. 
Subject’, to bring under the power 


of. 
subject, adj. under the power of an 
other ;—n. one under authority ; 
the person or thing treated of. 
subjec’tion, the state of being subject. 
subjec’tive, relating to the subject. 
Trajec’tory, the curve which a 
body describes when projected. 
Jet, vb. to throw forward ;—n. 
spouting stream. 
jet/ty, a kind of pier. 
jut, to shoot forward. 


Jongleur, a juggler. 


joc/und, pleasant, cheerful. 

Jug’gle, to perform tricks by sleight 
of hand. 

juggler, one who performs tricks, 

Jug’glery, trickery, imposture. 


* In the last syllable of the verb, the a in intimate is pronounced long; 
in the adjective, the @ has an obscure sound. 
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v JUN’GO, Junc’tum, to join ; Ju’gum, a yoke; Fr. Joindre, to 
join. 


Junce/tion, union ; 
union. 

junct/ure, critical point of time. 

Jun/’ta, Jun’to, a body of men 
umted ‘for some secret intrigue. 

Join, to unite. 

join’er, one who unites ; a carpenter. 

joint, adj. united, combined ; ;—n. the 
place where two things unite. 

joint/ure, property settled on a wife 
to be enjoyed after her husband's 
death. 


the place of 


joint/ly, unitedly, together. 

Adjoin’, to be contiguous to. 
ad’junct, something added. 

Conjoin’, to join together. 

conjunc’tion, union; a connecting 
word. 


Con’jugal, relating to marriage. 

Con/jugate, to name the various 
parts of a verb. 

conjuga’tion, inflection of verbs. 

Disjoin’, to separate. 

disjunc’tion, separation, 

disjunc’ tive, tending to separate. 

Enjoin’, to command, to order. 

injunc’tion, an order. 

Rejoin’, to join again; to answa 
to a reply. 

rejoin’der, a reply. 

Subjoin’, to add at the end. 

subjunc’tive, added to something 
else ; & mood in grammar. 

Sub/’j ugate, to subdue, to conquer. 

subjuga’tion, bringing under subjec- 
thon. 


JU’/RO, Jura/’/tum, to swear. 
f Ju/ry, men sworn to inquire into a| Adjure’, to charge solemnly or by 


case, and give a decision according | 

to evidence. 
Ju/ror, 
Ju’ryman, 


one who serves on a 
jury. 


oath. 

Conjure’, to appeal to one wpon 
oath, 

Con’jure, to practice magic. 


non-ju’ror, one who refuses to swear | con’jurer, a magician. 


allegiance. 
Abjure’, to renounce on oath. 
abjura/tion, renouncing on oath. 


Per’juroe, to swear falsely. 
perjury, the crime of swearing falsely. 
(See note, p. 86.) 


JUS, Juris, right, law; Jus’tus, lawful; Ju/dico (jus dico), to 
give sentence. 


Jurid/ical, relating to the distri- 
bution of justice. 

Jurisdic/tion, legal authority, ex- 
tent of power. 

Jurispru’/dence, the science of 
law. 

Ju/rist, one versed in the science of 
law. 

In/jure, to do what is against one’s 
right ; to hurt. 

in’jury, wrong, mischief, hurt. 
inju’rious, mischievous, unjust. 

Just, lawful, upright. 

jus’tice, integrity, impartiality. 
injus’tice, want of justice. 

justi’ciary, a judge or justice. 

just/ify, to make just. 

9® 


justifica’tion, act of justifying. 
just/ness, quality of being just. 
Judge, vb. to hear and decide ;—n. 
one who hears and settles any cause. 
judg’ment, opinion formed ; taste. 
prejudge’, ‘0 judge beforehand. 
Ju/dicature, profession of a judge. 
Judi/cious, according to sound 
judgment. 
judi’ciously, with judgment ; wisely 
injudi/cious, not judicious. 
Prej/udice, vb. to bias the mind; 
—n. judgment formed beforehand. 
prejudi’cial, resulting from prejur 
dice. 
unprejudiced, free from prejudice ; 
not preoccupied by opinion. 
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LA/CIO (in comp. -licio), I allure; Delec’to, I please; Deli’cize, 


pleasures. 
Bilic/it, to draw out; to lure forth. | deli’cious, affording pleasure. 
Delec’table, pleasing. indel’icate, not refined in feeling. 
delecta/tion, great pleasure. Delight’, vb. to please highly ;—-n 
Del’icate, of a fine texture; nice. extreme satisfaction. 


del’icacy, anything delicate or dainty. ' delight/ful, full of delight. 


L2DO, Le’sum, to strike forcibly. 


Collide’, to strike against each | Hlide’, to strike off or out, as a 
other. vowel or syllable. 

collis’ion, the act of striking together | elis’ion, the suppression of a vowel or 
of two hard bodies. ~ syllable at the end of a word. 

colli’sive, clashing. Le/’sion, a hurt ; an injury. 


LAX’/US, loose. 


Lax, loose, flabby, not strict. Prolix’, lit., loosened out ; diffuse ; 
lax’ative, having the quality of loos-| extended far out. 

ening ; mildly purgative. prolix’ity, tediousness, tiresome 
lax/ity, \ looseness; want of exact- | prolix/ness, length. 
lax/ness, Ness. Release’, vb. to let loose from ;— 
Relax’, to become less severe. n. @ discharge, a setting free. 


relaxa/tion, remission of application. | releas/able, that may be released. 


Exercise XXXVII. 


1. The hospital is chiefly occupied by old and disabled seamen. 2. 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. 3. The State was rent by in- 
ternal discord. 4. The criminal, with cool effrontery, proceeded to 
address the jury in his own defense. 5. The injuries sustained by 
the juggler were less severe than had been anticipated. 6. The em- 
peror’s project will be prejudicial to the interests of many of his sub- 
jects. 7. A variety of herbaceous plants was exhibited. 8. The 
corpse was exhumed that the cause of death might be ascertained. 9. 
Honorary degrees have been cautiously conferred. 10. The imperial 
trident graced his dexter hand. 11. The inérinsic value of the jewel 
exceeds your imagination. 12. Grief and dejection were on every 
face. 18. The monks in the hospice, by their generosity and hospi- 
tality, ingratiated themselves with the whole party. 14. His per 
jury incurred a long imprisonment. 15. A jetty was formed at the 
confluence of the streams. 16. Active and exact, our agent is actu- 
ated by no ambiguous intention. 17. The adjective, the interjection 
and the objective case were the subject of our lesson. 18. We met 
our hospitable host and his hostler at the hotel, next door to the 
hospital. 19 In the collision I received some lesions which are pain- 
ful. 20. The delighted judge tried to elicit the truth, but failed. 
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LE/GO, Lega/tum, to send as an ambassador; to bequeath. 


Leg’ate, an ambassador. 
lega/tion, an embassy. 

Leg’acy, a bequest. 

legatee’, one to whom a legacy is left. 
Allege’, to declare ; to affirm. 


allega’tion, affirmation ; plea. 

Col’league, «a partner in office. 

Del’egate, vb. to send as a deputy , 
—n. a deputy. 

Rel’egate, to banish. 


LEG/O, Lec/tum, to gather, to read; Colle’gium, persons united 
by the same calling. 


Lect/ure, a discourse. 
lect/urer, one who lectures. 
Le’gend, a marvelous story; an 
inscription or motto. 
leg’endary, consisting of a legend. 
Leg/ible, that may be read. 
legibil’ity, state of being legible. 
illeg’ible, that cannot be read. 
Le’gion (Lat. legio, a body of 
troops gathered or levied), a great 
number. 
Les’son, anything read or repeated 
to a teacher. 
Col‘lect, a short prayer. 
Collect’, to gather together. 
collec’tion, a gathering together. 
collec’tive, gathered into one body. 
collec’tor, one who collects. 
recollect’, to gather again ; to recall 
to memory. 
recollec’tion, remembrance. 
College, a seminary of learning. 
colle’gian, a member of a college. 
colle’giate, like a college. 
Diligent, constant i application. 
dil/igence, industry, assiduaty. 
-Ecleo’tic, selecting, choosing. 
Elect’, to choose, to pick out. 
elec’tion, the act of electing. 


elec’tor, one who elects ; a title. 
elec’toral, pertaining to an elec 
tor. 
elec/torate, the territory of an elec- 
tor of the German empire. 
ElV’egant, choice, beautiful, neat. 
el’egance, 
el’egancy, 
inel’egant, without beauty. 
El/igible, fit to be chosen. 
eligibil’ity, fitness to be chosen. 
In’tellect, the understanding. 
intellect/ual, relating to the under- 
standing. 
Intel/ligible, that may be under 
stood. 
Intelligent, knowing ; instructed. 
intelligence, information. 
Neglect’, vb. to omit by careless, 
ness ;—n. omission, slight. 
neg’ligent, careless, inattentive. 
neg’ligence, carelessness. 
Predilec’tion, a liking for. 
Prelect’, to read a discourse. 
prelec’tion, a lecture or discourse. 
Sac’rilege, the crime of taking o 
profaning sacred (sacer) things. 
Select/, vb. to choose ;—adj. choice 
selec’tion, the things selected. 


\ beauty, neatness, 


LEV/O, Leva/tum, to raise; Levis, easily raised, light; 
Fr. Lever, to rise or raise. 


Leav’en (Fr. levain), yeast. 
Levant’, the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean Sea, or those coun- 
tries washed by that part. 
Lev’ee, a morring assembly of vis- 
itors ; the embankment of a river. 
Le/ver, a bar used to raise weights ; 
one of the mechanical powers. 
le’verage, power of the lever. 
Lev’y, to raise men or money. 
lev/iable, tht may be levied. 


Lev/ity, lightness, vanity. 
levita’tion, a raising or making light. 
Alle’viate, to ease; to make light. 
allevia/tion, the act of making light. 
HVevate, to raise up ; to exalt. 
eleva/tion, height ; dignity. 
Rel’evant, applicable; lending aid 
rel’evancy, state of being relevant. 
irrel’evant, not to the purpose. 
Relief’, succor, assistance. 
relieve’, to assist, to alleviate. 
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LEX, Le/’gis, law. 


Le/gal, pertaining to law; in con- 
formity with law. 

legality, lawfulness. 

le’galize, to make lawful. 

ille’gal, wnlawful. 

Leg’islate, to enact laws. 

legisla/tion, the act of making laws. 

legislative, giving or enacting laws 

leg’islator, one who legislates. 


leg’islature, the power that make 


laws. 

Legit/imate, lawful; born in 
marriage. 

legit/imacy, lawful birth. 

illegit/imate, unlawful ; born out of 
wedlock. 

Priv’ilege, a peculiar (pri’vus) 
right. 


LI/BER, free. 


Lib/eral, generous, bountiful. 
liberal/ity, generosity. 
lib’eralize, to make liberal. 
Ulib’eral, without liberality. 
Lib/’erate, to set free. 


lib’erator, a deliverer. 
lib’erty, freedom, permission. 
Deliv’er, to set free ;/ to give up. 


deliv’ As 
deliver oe \ the act of delivering. 


LIC/ET, it is allowable; Lic/itus, permitted; Licen/tia, license. 


Lic/it, permitted, lawful. 

illic’it, prohibited, unlawful. 

li/cense, n. permission, excess ;—vb. 
to permit by authority. 


licensable, that may be licensed. 

licen/tiate, one who holds a license to 
exercise a profession. 

licen’tious, immoral, profligate. 


LI’GO, Liga/tum, to bind. 


Lig’ament, anything which ties or 
mites. 

Lig’ature, a bandage. 

Li’able, bound, answerable. 

liabil’ity, responsibility. 

League, an alliance, a confederacy. 

Liege, adj. bound as vassal to a 
supervor ;—-n. a vassal ; and by a 
false application of the word a 
superior or sovereign. 

Ally’, vb. to unite by treaty or 
friendship ;—n. one so wnited. 

alli’ance, relation ; a league. 


Al‘ligate, to tie together. 

alliga/tion, the act of tying together. 

Oblige’, to bind by force ; to please. 

obliga’tion, that which binds: a 
favor. 

ob/ligatory, ¢mposing an obligation. 

Ral/ly, to come back to order. 

Relig’ion, belief in God with a 
desire to do His will ; any system 
of faith or. worship. 

relig’ious, pertaining to religion ; 
prous. 


irrelig’ious, devoid of religion. 


LI’NE-A, a linen thread, a line; Lin’um, flax. 


Line, n. length, without breadth ; a 
string or cord ;—vb. to cover the 
inside of a garment, originally with 
linen, but now with any cloth or 
skin. 

lin’e-age, descendants in a line from 
@ common progemitor. 


LIQ/UEO, to melt; 


Liqua/’tion, the act of melting. 
Liq/uefy, to melt, to dissolve. 
liq/uefiable, that may be melted. 


lin’e-al, in a direct line from an an- 
cestor. 

lin’e-a-ment, feature, outline. 

lin’e-ar, consisting of lines. 

Lin/en, a cloth made of flax. 

Delin’e-ate, to mark out with 
lines ; to sketch. 


Liq/uidus, flowing. 


liquefac’tion, the act of melting. 
liques’cent, becoming liquid. 
liq/uid, not solid. 
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liq’uor, a liquid substance ; generally 

applied to spirits. 

Liq’uidate, to clear away, as a 
debt ; to pay. 


liquida/tion, the act of liquidating, 
liquidator, one who liquedatcs, 
liquid/ity, state of being fluil. 
liq’uidize, to render liquid. 

LIS, Li/’tis, strife. 
Lit/igate (Lat. littgatum, to quar- | litiga’tion, judicial contest; a law 


_ Tel), to contest in law. suit. 
lit/igant, n. one engaged in a law- | litig’ious, given to litigation ; quay 
suit ;—adj. contending in law. relsome. 


LIT’ERA, a letter. 


Lit/eral, according to the letter. Allitera/tion, the beginning 
Lit/erary, pertaining to literature. several words in succession with the 


literate, learned ; skilled in letters. same letter. 
litera/ti, men of learning. Belles-lettres (bél-lét’tr), polite 
literature, written compositions, ex-| literature. 


cept those on science or art; skil | Illit’erate, unlearned. 
in letters. 


LO/’CUS, a place. 


Lo/cal, belonging to a place. locomo’tion, act of moving from 
’ locality, situation ; district. place to place. 

lo’calize, to make local. Allocate, to set apart. 

Lo/cate, to designate the place of. | alloca’tion, an allotment. 

location, situation ; place. Col’/locate, to place together. 


Lo’como’tive, adj. moving from | Dis’/locate, to put out of joint. 
place to place ;—n. a railway engine. | disloca’tion, displacement. 


Exercise XXXVIII. 


1. Legendary stories were related by a friar whose jocular manner 
and curious gesticulations amused the fraternity. 2. The suppliant 
is delicate, and is grateful for relief. 3. The trustees allege that the 
will is wJlegible. 4. His colleague’s intimate acquaintance with litera- 
ture enables him to lecture on the subject with ability. 5. The hostler’s 
sufferings have been aggravated by the dislocation of his ankle joint, 
6. The league formed by the allies has been declared illegal. 7. Lid- 
eral minds devise liberal measures. 8. The captive’s release was tov 
long neglected. 9. The Jessons were selected with judgment, and 
repeated with intelligence. 10. The sufferings of the inhabitants in 
the beleaguered city could in no way be alleviated. 11. The acid is 
liquescent. 12. The troops rallied only to be again defeated, 13. 
An eligible site could not be obtained. 14. His tastes are eclectic ; 
like the bee he sips from every flower. 15. To delineate her linea- 
ments requires the artist’s hand. 16. He has been checked in his 
illicit trade. 17. My coat is Aned with linen, 18. In this emergency 
we did not hesitate to call in the doctor, 
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LOQ/UOR, I speak; Locu/tus, having spoken. 


Loqua/cious, talkative. eae one who speaks in 
loyua/ciousness . a dialogue. ; 
loquac’ity, 7} talleamiveness: Magnil’/oquent, speaking in a 


Circumlocu’tion, a cirewit of pee (magnus) style. : 
superfiuous words; a periphrase. | Ob/loquy, a speakirg agarnet ; 
Col’loquy, « speaking together;| reproachful language. 


conversation. Solil/oquy, a talking whem alone 
collo’quial, pertaining to conversa- solus). 
tion. solil/oquize, to speak to one’s zelf. 
_ Hlocu/’tion, distinct utterance. Ventril’/oquism, speaking from 
EVoquent, speaking with elegance | the belly (venter). 
and power. . ventril/oquist, one who practices ven- 
el’oquence, persuasive speech. triloquism. 


LUC/TOR, Lucta/tus, to wrestle, to strive. 


Reluct’, to strive or struggle against | reluc/tantly, unwillingly. 
anything ; to show repugnance. reluc’tance, aversion of mind. 
reluc’tant, opposing, resistant. reluc’tancy, ; 


LU’DO, Lu/sum, to play, to deceive. 


’ 
Lu/dicrous, laughable. delu/sive, tending to delude. 
Allude’, to refer to indirectly. Elude’, to escape by stratagem. 
allu’sion, indirect reference. Tilude’, to deceive. 
Collude’, to play into each others | illu’sion, deceptive appearance. 

hands. Pre/lude, anything played before ; 

collu’sion, act of colluding. a preface. 
collu’sive, deceitful, fraudulent. Prelude’, vb. to precede. 
Delude’, to deceive, to mislead. prelu/sive, ) . 
delu/sion, «a false belief ; error. prelu’sory, rey. 


LU’/NA, the moon. 
Lu/nacy, menial derangement, | lu’niform, in the form of a moon. 
formerly supposed to depend on the Titethiiaes pond the old 


moon’s changes. y; and the new 
lu/natic, one affected with lunacy. Interlu’nary, 


moons. 
Lu/nar, belonging to the moon. Sublu/nar, co the moon ; 
lunette’, a small moon. Sub/lunary, earthly. 


LU/O, Lu/tum, to wash; Dilu’vium, a deluge. 


Ab/luent, adj. cleansing by lig- | dilu’vialist, one who ascribes to a 
uids ;—n. an atienuant or purifier.|  wniversal deluge the amen b 


Ablu/tion, the act of washing. the abraded and polished rock- 

Allu/vial, washed down and de-| surfaces, ossiferous gravels, ete., on 
posited by water. the earth’s surface. 

allu’vium, matter washed down by | antedilu’vian, before the flood. 
rivers wpon lower lands. Del/uge, n. the flood;—vb. to 


Dilu’vial, ) overflow with water. 
Dilu’vian, Dilute’, to make thinner or weaker 
dilu’vium, a great accumulation of | dilu’tion, act of diluting. 

earth, sand, etc., brought together by | Pollute’, to defile, to corrupt. 

the action of great bodies of water. | pollu’tion, defilement, impurity. 


pertaining to a flood. 
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LUX, Lu’cis, light; Lu/ceo, I shine; Lu’cidus, clear; Lu/men, 
Lu/minis (contr. fr. Lucimen), light; Lus’trum, a purification 
performed at Rome every fifth year. 


Lu/cifer, light-bringer. (See fero.) 
elu’cidate, to make clear. 
Lus’trum, in ancient Rome, the 

space of about five years, or the in- 

terval between the lustrations. 
lus’tral, relating to nurification. 
lus’trous, bright, shining. 
lustra/tion, the act of cleansing. 
lus’tre, splendor, renown. 


illus’trate, to make bright; to ea- 
plain by pictures. 

illus’trious, eminent, renowned. 

Lu/minous, emitting light ; shin- 
ing. 

lu/minary, any body or thing which 
gives light. 

illu/minate, 


illu’mine, \ to enlighten 5 to adorn. 


MAG/NUS, great; Ma/’gis, more; Ma/jor, greater; Magis’ter, 
master. 


Magnanim ‘ity, greatness of soul 
(animus). 
magnan’imous, noble or honorable. 
Mag/nate, a man of rank. 
Mag/nify, to make great. 
mag’nifier, a magnifying-glass. 
magnif/icent, showing grandeur. 
mag/nitude, size, extent. 
Maj’esty, grandeur; a title of 
kings. 
_ majes’tic, exhibiting majesty. 
Ma/jor, a person of full age; an 
officer between a captain and a 
heutenant-colonel. 


major/ity, the state of being major ; 
the greater number. 
Mayor, the chief magistrate of a 
city or borough. 
may/oralty, the office of a mayor. 
Max/imum, the greatest number. 
Mag/’istrate, one invested with 
public authority. (V. note, p. 111.) 
mag/istracy, the body of magistrates. 
magiste’rial, authoritative. 
Mas’ter, one who directs. 
mas’terly, with the skul of a master. 
mas’tership, the office of a master. 
mis’tress, feminine of master. 


MAN’DO, Manda/tum, to command. 


Man/date, an authoritatwe com- | Commend’, to give into the charge 


mand. 


man/datory, n. one to whom a man- | commend’able, 


date is given ;—adj. contauning a 
command. 
Command’, to bid, to order. 
command/ant, ) an officer who has 
command/er, command. 


of ; to pronase. 

worthy of  bemg 
praised. 

commend/atory, containing praise. 

Recommend’, to commend to an- 
other. 


recommend/atory, that recommends. 


command/ment, a precept; one of | Demand’, to ask back ; to claim, 


the precepts of the Decalogue. 


Remand /, to order or send back. 


MAN’HO, Man/sum, to remain. 


Manse, the house of a clergyman. 

Man/sion, a house of large size. 

Mawn/or, the land belonging to a 
nobleman. 

Im/manent, inherent, intrinsic. 

Per/manent, durable, lasting. 


per/manence, 
er’manency, 
emain’, to stay behind. 

remain/der, that which 1s left behind. 

remains’, a dead body. 

rem/nant, the part whieh 18 left. 


\ duration. 
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MAN/US, Fr. Main, the hand. 


Man/acle, a fetter for the hand. 

Man/age, etc., see Ago, page 52. 

Man/iple, a handful ; a small band 
of soldiers. 

Manip/ulate, to work with the 
hand. 

manipula/tion, work by hand. 

manip/ulative, | done by mantpula- 

manip/ulatory, tion. 

manip/ulator, one who manipulates. 

Man/ner (Fr. maniére, the hand- 
ling of a thing),-form, habit, sort ; 
peculiar deportment. 

Manoeu’vre (Fr. euvre, work), 
dexterous management. 

Man/ual, adj. done by the hand ; 
—n. a book that may be conve- 
niently handled. 

Manufact/ure, to make (facio) 
by the hand. 

manufact/urer, one who manufac- 
tures. 

manufactory, a place where things 
are made. 


MA/RB, Fr. 


Marine’, adj. belonging to the sea ; 
—n. a soldier serving on ship- 
board ; the navy or collective ship- 
ping of a country or state. 

mar/iner, a seaman or sailor. 

Mar’itime, pertaining to the sea ; 
situated near the sea. 

Mere, a lake or pool. 


Manumit’ (mitto, I send ), to re 
lease from slavery. 

manumis’sion, act of releasing. 

Manure’, vb., orig., to cultivate by 
manual labor; h. to enrich with 
any fertilizing substance ;—n. any 
substance for enriching the soil. 

Man/uscript, written by hand. 

Maintain’, to keep in any state ; 
to support ; to affirm (see Teneo). 

main’tenance, continuance; means 
of support. 

Amanuen/sis, one who writes for 
another. 

Bima/nous, having two hands. 

Eman/cipate, to free from bond- 
age. 

sranetpa’ tion, state of being sei 
Sree. 

eman/cipator, one who sets free. 

Legerdemain’ (Fr. léger, light, 
de main, of hand), sleight of hand 

Quadru’manous, having fow 
hands. 


Mer, the sea. 


Mow mead: a fabled marine ani: 

mal. 

Aquamarine’, a precious stone. 

Sub/marine, under or in the sea. 

Transmarine’, beyond the sea. 

Ultramarine’, adj. sitwated be- 
yond the sea ;--n. a beautiful blue 
color. 


MA/TER, a mother. 


Mater/nal, belonging to a mother. 

mater/nity, the relation of a mother. 

Mat/ricide, the murder or murder- 
er (v. ceedo) of « mother. 

Matric/ulate, to enroll one’s name 
in a register. 

matricula/tion, the act of enrolling. 

Mat/ter (v. p. 178), substance ex- 
tended. 


Mat’/rimony, the state of mar- 
riage. 

matrimo/nial, relating to marriage. 

Ma/trix, a mould. 

Ma/tron, a married woman; av 
elderly lady. 

ma/tronize, to act as matron. 

ma/tronly, elderly, like a matron 


MED/IUS, the middle. 
Medize’val, relating to the Middle | me/diator, one who wnterposes be 


Ages. 
Mo/diate, to interpose. 
media’tion, entreaty for another. 


tween parties at variance. 
Me/diocre (me/di-o’kr), med- 
erate ; middling. 
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medioc’rity, a middle state or condi- 
tion. 

Mediterra/nean, situated in the 
middle of land (terra). 

Me/dium (pl.mediums or media), 
the middle place or degree ; means 
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by which anything is done; space 
in which bodies exist. 
Imme/diate, without delay, pres 
ent. 
Interme/’diate, lying or being in 
the middle. 


MEM/INI, to remember; Mem/or, mindful; Memo/ria, memory. 


Memen/to (Lat. remember or be- 
ware), that which reminds. 

Mem /oir, a biographical sketch. 

Mem/orable, deserving to be re- 
membered. 
Memoran/dum (pl. memoran/- 
da), a note to assist the memory. 
Men /ory, the faculty of mind by 
which it retains the knowledge of 
past events. 

mem0/rial, that which serves to keep 
in memory. 

Men/tion, to notice briefly ; to re- 
mark, 


Commem/orate, to call ta 1e- 
membrance by a special act. 

commemora/tion, calling to remerm- 
brance. 

commem/orative, tending to com- 
memorate, 

Immemo/rial, beyond the reach 
of memory. 

Remem/ber, to recall to memory. 

remem/brance, the act of remember- 
ag. 

remem/brancer, that which reminds, 

reminis’cence, recollection ; a state- 
ment of what one recollects. 


MENS, Men/tis, the mind. 


Men/tal, pertaining to the mind. 
Com/ment, n. a note or remark ; 
that which explains. 


comment’, vb. to expound or explain; 
to write explanatory notes. 
com’mentary, a book of comments. 


Exercise XX XIX, 

1. The mayor acted like a magnanimous magistrate. 2. The 
manse adjoins the church. 38. The magnificent mansion was erected 
by the duke, who is lord of the manor. 4. Projectiles were thrown 
against the fort, but its granite walls remained entire. 5. The man- 
uscript was written by an amanuensis, who is now conjined in a luna- 
tic asylum. 6. The conjurer exhibited his feats of legerdemain, which 
were highly applauded by a delighted audience. 7. The manumitted 
slaves annually commemorate their emancipation with great enthu- 
siasm. 8. The debt has been Kguidated, and the full benefits of the 
foundation can now be enjoyed. 9. The shares were allocated with 
justice and great discrimination. 10. The alluvial soil was enriched 
by artificial manures. 11. His eloquent address was highly commend- 
ed. 12. The commander demanded that perfect order should be 
maintained. 18. His allusion to my loquacity was asneer. 14. The 
manual is at once luminous and profound. 15. She has just entered 
on her fifth Justrum. 16. Her manners are good, and there is a 
majesty in her look. 17. My mother tried to define matter, but soon 
found herself deep in contradictions. 
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com/mentator, one who writes com- | Ve/hement (ve-, not), not reason- 
ments. able, violent, very urgent. 
Demen’ted, crazy, mad. ve/hemence, great force or ardor. 


MEO, Me-a/tum, to go, to pass. 
Per’meate, to penetrate and pass | imper/meable, not admitting the 


through. passage of water or other hqud 
permeabil’ity, the state of being per-| through; rendered water-proof by 
meable. some preparation. 


MER/CES, hire; Merx, Mer’cis, merchandise. 
Mer’cantile, relating to trade; | mer’chandise, the goods of a mer 


pertaining to merchants. chant. 
Mer’cenary, hired for money. Com/merce, extended trade or 
Mer’cer, a dealer in silks, ete. traffic. 
Mer’cury, the god of merchandise ; | commer/cial, relating to commerce. 
quicksilver. commer’cially, in « commercial view. 
mercurial, containing mercury. Mar’ket, n. a public place for buy- 
Mer’chant, one who buys and sells} ing and selling ;—vb. to deal in a 
goods. market. 


MER/GO, Mer’sum, to dip, to plunge into water. 
Merge, to sink ; to cause to be swal- emer’gence, (ns which comes sud- 


lowed wp. emer’gency, denly ; pressing ne- 


Emerge’, to rise up from beneath a cessity. 
surface, as of water. Immerse’, to plunge into or under. 
emer’sion, act of rising out or coming | Submerge’, to put under water ; 
forth to view. to drown. 


MIG/RO, Migra’/tum, to go from one place to another. 
Mi’grate, to go from one country to| Im/migrate, to remove into a 


another. country for permanent residence. 
migra/tion, act of migrating. Trans/migrate, to pass into an- 
mi’gratory, accustomed to migrate. other body or place. 
Em /igrate, to leave one’s native | transmigra’tion, the passing of the 
country. soul into another body after death ; 
em/igrant, one who emigrates. a passsage into another state. 


MIN’EHO, Mi-ne’re, to hang over, to jut out. 


Eminent, rising above others. pre-em/inence, superiority. 

em/inence, distinction; a rising | Prom/inent, projecting, censpicu 
ground. ous, most visible. 

Im/minent, near at hand. prom/inence, conspicuousness. 

Pre-em/inent, superior. Superem/inent, greatly superior. 


MIN’OR, less; Min/imus, least; Minis/’ter, a servant. 


Mix‘ute, vb. to make a brief note | Mi/nor, adj. less, inferior ;—n. a 
of anything ;—n. siaty seconds. person under age. 

Minute’, very small. minor‘ity, the state of being unde 

minu/tis, the smallest details, age; the smaller number. 


Min/uend, the number to be less-, 


ened by subtraction. 
Min/uet, a slow dance. 
Dimin/ish, to make less. 
dimin/utive, of a small size. 
diminu/tion, decrease ; a lessening. 
Min/ister*, n. « clergyman ; one 
inirusted with the management of 
state affairs ;—vb. to attend and 
serve ; to give things needful. 
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ministe’rial, pertaining lo the office 
of a minister. 

min/istry, the office of a minister. 

ministra/tion, agency ; service. 

Admin/ister, to serve ; to supply. 

administra’tion, the power that ad- 
munisters. 

admin/istrator, he who manages the 
affairs of one dying without mak- 
ing a will. 


MI/ROR, Mira/tus, to wonder; Fr. Merveille, a wonder. 


Mir’acle, a supernatural event. 

mirac/ulous, very wonderful. 

Mirage’ (me-razh’), an optical 
ilusion by which objects are seen as 
if suspended in the air. 

Mir’ror, a looking-glass. 


Mar’vel, io wonder. 

mar/velous, astonishing, beyond be- 
lief. 

Admire’, to regard with esteem. 

ad/mirable, worthy of being admired. 

admira/tion, exalted opinion. 


MIS’CHO, Mix’/tum, to mingle. 


Mis’cellany, a collection of writ- 
ings on different subjects. 

miscella/neous, consisting of several 
kinds. 

Mix, to unite two or more things in- 


to one mass. F 


mixt/ure, \ a compound formed by 

admixt/ure, mixing. 

Intermix’, to mix together. 

Promis/cuous, confused, indis- 
crimunate. 

promis’cuously, indiscriminately. 


MI/SER, wretched. 


Mi/ser, a hoarder of wealth. 
tnis’erable, pitiable. 
mi’serly, nuggardly. 


| mis’ery, wretchedness, calamity. 
| Commis’erate, to pity. 
| commisera’tion, pity, sympathy. 


MIT’TO, Mis’sum, to send, to cast, to let go. 
Mit/timus (Lat. we send), in law, | com/missary, an officer who furnishes 


a warrant of commitment to prison. 
Mis/sile, something thrown. 
Mis/sion, a sending or being sent ; 

an errand. 
mis’sionary, adj. pertaining to mis- 

sions ;—n. one sent to propagate 
religion. 
Mis’ sive, a letter sent. 
Admit’, to let in; to concede. 
admit’tance, leave to enter. 
admis’sible, that may be admitted. 
sdmis’sion, a concession in argu- 
ment ; entrance. 
Commit’ to consign; to do; to refer. 
commit/tee, persons to whom a mat- 
ter 1s committed. 


provisions to an army. 
commissa/riat, the office of a com- 
massary. 
commis’sion, a writing conferring 
certain powers ; a fee for transact- 
ing business. 
commis’sioner, one who is appointed 
to perform some business. 
Com/promise, to adjust by mu- 
tual concessions. 
Demise’, vb. 
death, decease. 
demit’, to depress ; to submit. 
demis’sion, degradation, depression. 
Hmit/, to throw or send out. 
em/issary, one sent on a mission. 


to bequeath ;—n. 


* Minis'ter, from mi/nus, less, is opposed to magis’ter, “‘master,”’ the per 
son in superior place, from ma/gis, more. 
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Intermit’, to cease for a time. 
intermit’tent, \ ceasing at intervals. 
intermit’ting, 
Intromit’, to send in ; to admit. 
Man/umit (man/us), to release 
from slavery. 
Omit’, to leave out ; to neglect. 
omis’sion, act of omitting. 
Permit’ (lit. to let go through), 
to give leave to; to allow. 
per’mit, a written permission. 
permission, liberty granted. 
permis’sive, granting permission. 
Premise’, to make-an introduction. 
prem/ise, an antecedent proposition. 
prem/ises, the first two propositions 
of a syllogism ; houses, buildings, 
lands, ete. 
Pretermit’, to pass by ; to omit. 
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Prom/ise, vb. to engage to do 
something for another ;—n. an en 
gagement. 

prom/issory, containing a promise. 

remit/tance, the sending of money to 
a distance. 

Remit’, to send back ; to relax. 

remiss’, inattentive ; not punctual. 

remission, abatement. 

Submit’ (lit. to cast one’s self 
under), to surrender to another. 

submission, act of submitting. 

submis’sive, willing to submit. 

Surmise’ (Fr. surmettre, to tay 
upon), to imagine, to suspect. 

Transmit’, to send to another. per- 
son or place. 

transmis/sion, passing through. 

transmis’sible, conveyable. 


MOD/EROR, Modera/tus, to keep within bounds; Modes/tus, 
restrained, modest ; Mo’dus, a measure. 


Mode, manner, fashion. 

Mod/el, vb. to shape, to mould ;— 
n. a@ patiern. 

mod/eler, a planner, a contriver. 

Moderate, vb. to reguiate, to re- 
strain ;—adj. temperate,not extreme. 

modera/tion, restraint, calmness. 

mod/erator, one who presides. 

immod/erate, not moderate, extreme. 

Mod/ern, limited to the recent time ; 
not ancient. 

mod/ernize, to make modern. 

Mod /est, not forward ; chaste. 

mod/esty, absence of presumption. 

immod/est, not modest, impudent. 

Mod/icum (Lat. mod/icus, small), 
a small portion. 

Mod ‘ify, to change the form of. 

modifiable, that may be modified. 

modifica’tion, act of modifying. 

Mod/ulate, to regulate ; to vary or 
inflect, as sounds. 


modula/tion, state of being modu- 
lated. 

mod/ule, a model or representation. 

Mood,* rule; custom; mode; in 
grammar, a certain form of injlec- 
tion indicating the mode or man- 
ner, as regards action, in which the 
meaning of the verb is presented to 
the learner ; as, indicative mood, 
imperative mood, etc. 

mood’y, peevish, fretful. 

Accom/modate, to make suit- 
able ; to supply. 

accom/modating, adapting one’s self 
to; obliging. 

accommoda/tion, fitness, convenience, 

Commode’, a small sideboard. 

commo/dious (lit. measured with), 
affording full accommodation. 

commod’ity, an article of traffic. 

incommode’, to put to inconvenience. 
incommo/dious, not commodious. 


MON’EO, Mon/itum, to remind, to warn. 


Mon ‘itor, an adviser. 
monito/rial, relating to a monitor. 


monumen’tal, serving as a monu- 
ment ; preserving memory. 


Mon/ument, something to perpet-| Admon/ish, to warn; to reprove 


uate the memory of a person or an 
event. 


mildly. 
admon/isher, an adviser. 


* Mood, disposition of mind, is Anglo-Saxon, allied to the Dutch moed 


and the German muth, mova, 
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admonition, a kind reproof. premon/itive, ) giving warning be- 
admon‘itive, \ containing admoni-| premon/itory, f forehand. 
admon/itory, tion. Sum/mon, to call by authority. 


Premon’ish, to warn beforehand. | sum/mons, a call by authority. 


MONS, Mon‘tis, a mountain. 
Mound, an artificial embankment. | Par’amount (fr. the old Fr 


Mount, vb. to climb; to get up;—| phrase, par a mont, upper; Lat. 
Nn. @ rising ground, a hill. a monte, from the mountain), of 
moun/tain, a high hill. the highest «mportance ; chief. 
mountaineer’, an inhabitant of a| Prom/ontory, a high cape or 
mountain. headland. 


mount/ainous, full of mountains. | Remount’, to mount again. 
mount’ebank (It. montare, to mount, | Surmount’, to overcome. 
and banco, a bench), a boastful ; surmount/able, ‘that may be over- 


pretender. come. 

Amount’, vb. to rise to; to result} insurmount/able, that cannot be 
in ;—n. the whole sum or result. overcome. 

Dismount’, to come down ; to take | Tan/tamount(tan/tus, so much), 
off their carriages, as cannon. equivalent, equal to. 

Intermon/’tane, between moun-| Ultramon/tane, beyond the 
tains. mountains. 


Exercise XL. 


1. The administration of affairs is in the hands of the ministers. 
2. The demise of the king threw the nation into sudden grief. 3. 
A miscellaneous collection of useful commodities were sold on commis- 
sion. 4. In mixing the ingredients his skillful manipulation was 
highly commended. 5. Immigration flourishes, and the number of 
colonists is rapidly increasing. 6. He maintains his dignity on ex- 
tremely moderate means. 7. The miracles were cited as a proof of 
his divinity. 8. The merchant's mode of transacting business was 
worthy of imitation. 9. The money was secretly remitted, but the 
secretary was remiss in acknowledging its receipt. 10. The mansion 
is modern and very commodious. 11. The example set by the mer- 
cenary troops will long be remembered. 12. The commentary is the 
work of an eminent missionary. 18. Hmissaries were sent to demand 
submission, which had before been peremptorily refused. 14. Hu- 
mility and modesty are becoming in youth, 15. The immigrant 
migrates into, the. emigrant from, a country. 16. I ask of your 
bounty one only boon. 17. My boots were immersed in water, but 
were impermeable to it. 18. In great emergencies he shows himself 
pre-eminent. 19. The mirage was marvelous, but not miraculous. 20. 
The minister danced a minuet. 21. The teacher’s mood grew stern 
when he found I could not define the imperative mood. 22. Be 
modest, but not moody. 
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MON’STRO, Monstra/tum, to show. 


Mon/ster, anything out of the usual 
course of nature ; a prodigy. 

mon/strous, wonderful, horrible. 

monstros‘ity, an unnatural produc- 
tion. 

Mus‘ter, vb. to gather together ;— 
n. an assemblage for review. 

Demon/strate, to prove with cer- 
tainty. 


demonstra/tion,proof beyond dispute. 

demon/‘strable, that may be made 
evident. 

demon/strative, having the power to 
demonstrate. 

Remon/strate, to show reasons 
Sor anything. 

remon/strance, speaking against an 
act ; expostulation. 


MOR/DEO, Mor’sum, to bite. 


Morda/cious, biting, severe. 

mordac/ity, quality. of being mor- 
dacious. 

Mor/dant, adj. biting, seizing ;— 
n. @ substance used to fix colors. 

Mor/dicant, acrid, biting. 

Mor’sel, a little bite ; a small piece 
of anything. 

MOR‘IOR, I die; Mor’tuus 
Mor’tal, causing death, deadly. 
mortal/ity, condition of being mortal. 
immor’tal, exempt from death. 
immor/talize, to make immortal. 
Mor/ibund, in a state of dying. 
Mort/gage (mor’gaj), vb. to make 

over property to a creditor as secu- 

rity for debt ;—n. a pledge. 
mortgagee’ (mor-ga-je), one to whom 
an estate is mortgaged. 
mortggger (mor’ga-jur), one who 
mortgages. 
Mor’tify, to destroy vital functions ; 
to vex, to humble. 
mortif’erous, deadly ; fatal. 
MOS, Mo’ris, 
Mor/al, adj. pertaining to manners ; 

right ;—n. the lesson taught by a 

fiction or fable. 
mor/alize, to make moral reflections. 


Mor’tise, n. a hollow cut in wood 
to receive a tenon ;—vb. to joi 
with a mortise. 

Remorse’, the gnawing pains of 
conscience. 

remorse/less, unpitying, cruel. 

remorse’ ful, full of remorse or com- 
punchion, feeling tenderly. 

, dead; Mors, Mor’tis, death. 

mortifica’tion, the state of corrupt- 
ing ; vexation, humiliation. 

Mort’/main,* possession that can- 
not be alienated. 

Mort/uary, adj. belonging to the 
burial of the dead ;—n. a burying- 
place. 

Mur’rain, «i infectious disease 
among catile. 

Mur/der,; n. the act of putting a 
human being to death unlawfully ; 
—vb. to take away life unlawfully 
or with malice prepense. 

mur’derer, one guilty of murder. 

mur/derous, guilty of murder. 
manner, custom. 

moral/ity, the doctrines of moral 
duties ; ethics. 

Demor’alize, to corrupt ; to lessen 
moral qualities. 


mor/alist, one who moralizes, 


Immor/al, not moral. 


MOV’EO, Mo’tum, to move; Mo/bilis, easily moved; Momen/’- 
tum, a balancing motion. 


Mob, a fickle, disorderly crowd. 
Mobile, easily moved. 


mobil’ity, state of being easily moved. 
Move, to cause to change place. 


* From the French mort, dead, and main, hand; mortmain originally de- 
noted the transfer of land to an ecclesiastical body, that being, as it were, 
a hand which could never part with it again, 

| Murder comes to our language more immediately from the Anglo- 
Saxon mordhur, \he German morder., to slay, and the Icelandic mord, a 
eecret slaying. 
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mov/able, that may be moved. 
immov/able, that cannot be moved. 
move/ment, change of position. 
mov’er, one that moves ; a proposer. 
motion, the act of moving. 
mo/tionless, without motion. 
Mo’tive, that which prompts to ac- 
tion ; cause; reason. 
Mo’ment, «importance ; 
quence ; an instant. 
mo’mentary, continuing only a mo- 
ment. 
mo/’mentarily, every moment. 
moment/ous, wmportant, weighty. 
momen/tum, the force of a moving 
body ; umpetus. 
mo/tor, that which gives motion. 


CONSE- 
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Commo/tion, a moving together ; 
excited or violent motion. 

Emo/tion, a moving of the feelings ; 
agitation of mind. 

emo/tional, pertaining to emotion. 

Lo’como’tion, motion from one 
place (locus) to another. 

Promote’, to forward, to advance. 

promot’er, one who promotes. 

promo/tion, advancement, prefer- 
ment. 

Remove’, to put from its place. 

remov/able, that may be removed. 

removy/al, change of place. 

Remote’, moved back or away ; 
far off. 

remote’ness, state of being remote. 


MUL/TUS, many. 


Multifa/rious, manifold ; having 
great diversity. 

Mul’tiform, having many forms. 

Mul’tiple, a quantity or number 
which contains another an exact 
number of times without a remain- 
der ; thus 8 28 a multiple of 2, and 
9 of 3. 


mul’tiplex, that has many folds. 
mul’tiply, éo increase in number. 
mul’tiplicate, consisting of many. 
multiplica/tion, act of multiplying. 
multiplicity, many of same kind. 
Multitude, numerousness ; a great 
number, a crowd. 
multitu’dinous, very numerous. 


Exercise XLI. 


1. The Roman legion was divided into ten cohorts. 2. The sug- 
gestion to modify the plan was tantamount to its rejection. 3. The 
model of the monument was very much admired. 4. The miser is an 
object of commiseration to all who know him. 5. Remuneration will 
be allowed according to the amount of labor. 6. Music is a pleasing 
study. 7. The wound proved mortal before the duelist could be 
removed. 8. The captain has been promoted to the rank of a major. 
9. The defeat of the invaders is commemorated by an artificial mound 
raised on the summit of the promontory. 10. Insurmountable diffi- 
culties present themselves on every side. 11. The antiquary’s mu- 
nificent donations to the museum secured for him the gratitude of the 
whole community. 12. Ready to faint, the honest mountaineer dis- 
mounted and asked the matron for a morsel of bread. 13. His mul- 
tifarious duties are discharged with great fidelity. 14. A momentary 
gratification sometimes produces lasting misery. 15. The annual 
musical demonstration will take place in June. 16. Who were the 
Muses? 17. The troops were demoralized, and fled. 18. Remote 
from cities lived a swain. 
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MU/’/NUS, Mu/neris, a gift, an office. 


Munic/ipal (Lat. municipium, a 
free town—v. capio), belonging to 
a corporation, city or state. 

municipal’ity, a dastrict. 

Munif’icent, making gifts; lib- 
eral, bountiful. 

munif/icence, liberality. 

Com/mon, adj. belonging equally 
to many ;—n. a tract of land used 
in common by the people of a dis- 
trict or town. 

com/moner, one of the common peo- 
ple; a member of the House of 
Commons. 

commonwealth’, a form of govern- 
ment in which the power is vested in 
the people. 

Commune’, to converse, to hold 
intercourse. 


commu/nion, intercourse; celebra- 
tion of the Lerd’s Supper. 
community, the body of the people. 
commu/nicate, to impart, to bestow, 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
communica/tion, intercourse ; a pas- 
sage; that which is communicated 
or imparted. 
commu/nicative, ready to impart. 
commu/nicant, a partaker of the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. 
excommu/nicate, to eject from com- 
munion with the church. 
incommu/nicable, not to be uttered. 
Immunity, exemption from any 
obligation or duty. 
Remu/nerate, to recompense. 
remunera/tion, recompense, reward. 
remu/nerative, yielding recompense. 


MU’SA,* a muse, a song or poem. 


Muse, a fabled goddess of poetry ; 
the inspiration of song. 

Mu-se’/um, «a place dedicated to 
study and to the Muses; a collec- 
tion of curiosities or works of art. 


Music, the science which treats of 
harmony ; a musical composition. 

mu/sical, relating to or producing 
MUSE. 

musi’cian, one skilled im music. 


MU’TO, Muta/tum, to change. 


Mu/table, subject to change. 

mutabil/ity, changeableness. 

immu/table, that cannot be changed. 

Commute’, to change; to ex- 
change. 

commuta/tion, change of one thing 
for another. 


Transmute’, to change to another 
substance. 

transmut/able, that may be changed. 

transmuta/tion, the act of changing 
into a different substance. 

transmut/able, that may be changed 
Jrom one nature into another. 


NAS/COR, Na/tus, to be born; Na/tio, birth, a nation; Natu/ra, 
nature. 


Nas/cent, growing. 

Na/tal, relating to birth, 

Na/tion, people under the same 
government. 


national (nash/un-al), relating to a 
nation. 
national’ity, national character. 
nationalize, to make national. 


” 


*The Muses were, in ancient mythology, nine sister goddesses who pre- 


sided over the liberal arts—the daughters of Zeus (Jupiter) and Mne- 
mosyne (memory)—viz., Calli’o=pe, eloquence and heroic poetry; Clio, 
history; Er’ato, lyric and love poetry; Euter’pe, music; Melpom/e-ne, 
tragedy; Polyhym/‘nia, singing and rhetoric; Terpsich’o-re (terp-sik’/- 
o-re), dancing; Thali’a, pastoral and comic poetry ; Ura/nia, astronomy. 

+ The verbs muse and amuse do not come from musa, but from the Fr, 


muser, v0 loiter: perhaps allied to the Lat. mussa/re, to brood over, te 
buzz 
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interna/tional, relating to the in- 
tercourse between nations. 
Na/tive, one born in any place. 
nativ/ity, state of being born. 
Na/ture (nat/yur), the system of 
the wniverse ; constitution ; natural 
disposition. 
nat/ural, pertaining to nature. 
nat’uralist, one who studies nature. 
nat/uralize, to make natural; to 
adapt to a different climate. 
nat‘urally, according to nature. 
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pene ural, not natural. 

nas/cent, 

Ad/nate, \ grown 

ag/nate, one paternally related. 

| Cog/nate, adj. related by blood ;— 
n. a relation through the mother. 

Innate’, inborn ; not acquired. 

Preternat/ural, beyond what is 
natural. 

Supernat/ural, miraculous ; not 
according to the usual course of na- 
ture. 


NA/VIS, a ship; Na’/vigo (= navis + ago), Naviga’tum, to 
navigate. 


Na/vail, pertaining to ships. 
na/vy, the whole of the ships of war 
belonging to a nation. 


nav/igate, to sail over or on. 
nav’igable, that may be sailed, 
nav’igator, @ sailor. 


NEC’TO, Nex/um, to bind or tie. 


Annex’, to add to. 

annexa/tion, addition to; union. 

Connect’, to bind together. 

connec’tion, the state of being con- 
nected, 


connec’tive, adj. joining;—n. a 
word that connects words or sen- 
tences, 

disconnect’, to separate. 

disconnec’tion, want of union. 


NE’GO, Nega/’/tum, to deny; Fr. Dénier, to deny. 


Nega/tion, denial. 

neg’ative, adj. implying denial ;—n. 
a word that denies ;—vb. to prove 
the contrary. 

neg’atively, with or by denial. 

Ab/negate, to deny, to renounce. 

abnega/tion, denial, renunciation. 


Deny’, to declare a statement to be 
untrue ; to contradict. 

deni/al, the act of denying ; contra: 
diction. 

deni’able, that may be denied. 
undeniable, not to be denied. 

Ren/egade, an apostate, a deserter. 


NER/VUS, a sinew. 


Nerve, vb. to give vigor to ;—n. a 
fibre which conveys sensation to the 
brain. 


ner/vous, pertaining to the nerves. 
ner’vousness, state of being ner- 
vous 


nerve’less, without nerve or strength. | unnerve’, ) to deprive of strength or 
er’vine, acting on the nerves. ener’vate, vigor. 


NEU/TER, Neu/’trum, neither. 
Neu ‘ter, taking no part with either | neu’tralize, to render neutral or inert. 


side; of neither sex. 
neu’tral, indifferent. 
neutrality, undifference. 


neu’traltint, a factitious gray ptg- 
ment, composed of blue, red and 
yellow. 


NO/CEO, No/citum, to hurt; Nox/ius, hurtful. 


No/cent, hurtful, guilty. 

in’nocent, blameless, inoffensive. 
in/nocence, blamelessness. 

Tonoc’uous, harmless in effects. 


Nox/ious, wnaholesome. 
obnoxious, offensive, liable. 
Annoy’, to trouble, to vex. 
annoy/ance, that which annoye. 


ee 
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NO/MEN, Nom/‘inis, a name. 


No’menclator, one who gives 
names to things. 

no’menclature, a list of names. 

Nominal, existing only in name. 

Nom/inate, to propose by name ; 
to appownt. 

nomina/tion, the act of nominating. 

nom/inative, in grammar, the case 
that names the subject. 

nominee’, one nominated by another. 

Noun (Fr. nom, a name), the name 
of anything ; a name-word. 


pro/noun, a word used instead of a 
noun. 

Cogno/men, a surname. 

Denom/inate, to designate, to 
give a name to. 

denomina/tion, a name or title. 

Ig/nominy (= in nomen, «a depri- 
vation of one’s good name), disgrace, 
infamy. 

ignomin/ious, marked with ignomt- 
ny ; dishonorable. : 

Misno’/mer, a wrong name. 


NOR/MA, a square; a rule or pattern. 


Norm, a rule 
standard ; a model ; a type. 

nor/mal, according to an established 
norm or rule. 

nor/mal school, an wnstitution for 


or authoritative| Abnor’mal, irregular; against 


rule ; anything out of the usual or 
natural course. 

Bnor/mous, beyond all rule ; vast, 
huge. 


training teachers for elementary or | enor/mity, any extraordinary vil- 


common schools. 


lainy. 


NOS/CO, No’tum, to know; No’bilis, deserving to be known; 
No/’ta, a mark. 


No/ble, illustrious, exalted in rank. 

noblesse’, the higher ranks. 

nobil’ity, rank, dignity ; titled per- 
sons ; the peerage. 

enno/ble, to make noble. 

igno/ble, of low birth ; mean. 

Note, vb. to notice; n. a short let- 
ter » a brief explanation. 

no/table, remarkable, memorable. 

no’tary, an officer who certifies deeds 
or other writings. 

nota’tion, the act of recording any- 
thing by marks or symbols. 

No/tice, vb. to observe ; to regard ; 
—n. observation ; attention. 

no’ticeable, that may be noticed. 

No/’tify, to make known ; to give 
notice. 

notifica/tion, notice given. 

No/tion, opinion, idea. 

Noto/rious, known or famous in a 
bad sense. 


notori’ety, publicity, public exposure. 

An/notate, to make notes wpon. 

annota’tion, comment or remark. 

Cog’nizance, notice or knowledge; 
judicial observation. 

Connois’seur (kon-nis-ser’), a , 
critical judge. 
Denote’, to signify by a mark. 
Incog’nito (It. often contracted 
to incog.), unknown, in disguise. 
Precogni/tion, an examination oj 
witnesses before the trial of an of- 
fender. 

Rec’ognize, to acknowledge; to 
recollect. 

recog’nizance, in law, an obligation 
of record entered into with condi- 
tion to do some particular act, as 
to keep the peace, ete. 

recogni’tion, renewed knowledge. 

Reconnoi’ter, to survey, to exam- 
ine. 


NOV’US, new. 


Nov’/el, adj. new ;—n. a fictitious | nov/elty, anything new. 


story. 
nov’elist, a writer of novels. 


Nov/’ice, a beginner ; one unskilled 
in any business. 
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novi‘tiate, the time of being a novice. 

In’novate, to introduce something 
new ; to bring in changes. 

innova/tion, the act of introducing a 
novelty. 
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in/novator, one who innovates. 
Ren/ovate, to restore after decay. 
renova’tion, the act of renewing. 
ren’ovator, one who renovates. 


NU’/MERUS, a numker. 


Num/ber, vb. to count ; n. a col- 
lection of things. 

outnum/’ber, to surpass in number. 

Nu’meral,* adj. relating to num- 
ber ;—n. a symbol or character 
used to express a number. 

Nu/merate, to number; to read 
off, as figures. 

numera/tion, the act of numbering. 


numer’ic, 
numer’ical, 
nu/merous, consisting of a grea 
number. 
Enu/merate, to reckon up singly. 
enumera/tion, a summing up. 
Innu/merable, countle:: 
Supernu/merary, :r« —bove the 
necessary number. 


consisting in number. 


NUN’CIO, Nuncia/tum, to announce; Nun/cius, a messenger. 


Nun/cio, a messenger from the 


pope. : 
Announce’, to publish, to pro- 
clawm. 
announce/ment, publication, procla- 
mation. 
Denounce’, to accuse publicly. 
denounce’ment, ) the act of denoun- 
denuncia/tion, cing ; a threat. 
Enun/ciate, to utter ; to pronounce 
distinctly. 
enuncia/tion, manner of pronouncing 
distinctly. 


Pronounce’, to announce officially; 
to utter distinctly ; to declare. 

pronounce/able, that may be uttered. 

pronoun/cer, one who pronounces. 

pronuncia/tion, the act or mode of 
uttering or articulating words o1 
syllables. 

Renounce’, to refuse to own; to 
disclaam. 

renounce/ment, disclaiming or re- 
jecting. 

renuncia/tion, disavowal ; abjura- 
tion ; relinquishment. 


NU/’/TRIO, Nutri’tum, to nourish; Fr. Nourrice, a nurse. 
Nu/triment, that which nourishes ; | nour/ishment, that which nourishes. 


food. 
nutri’tion, act of nourishing. 


Nurse, one who has the care of an 
infant or the sick. 


nutritious, promoting the growth of | nur’sery, a place for nursing; a 


bodies. 
nu/tritive, nourishing. 


Nour/’ish, to supply with nutri-| Nurt/ure, nourishment ; 


ment. 


OP’US, Op/eris, work, a deed ; 


Op/era, a musical drama. 

operat/ic, belonging to an opera. 

Op/erate, towork , to exert strength; 
to produce an effect. 

opera/’tion, action; influence. 

op’erative, a workman. 

op’erator, one who operates. 


piece of ground for rearing plants. 
nurs’ling, one who is nursed. 
educa- 
hon. 


Op/eror, Opera/tus, to work. 


op’erose, requiring labor ; tedious. 

Co-op/erate, to act or work te 
gether. 

co-opera’tion, joint operation. 

co-operative, promoting the same 
end. 

co-op’erator, one who co-operates. 


* The Arabic numerals are 1, 2, 8, 4, etc.; the Roman numerals are L,, IT. 


III., IV., ete. 
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OR/BIS, a circle, a round surface; Or/bita, a track or rut. 


Orb, a circular body; any celestial| the cavern in the skull containing 


sphere. the eyeball. ; 
orbed, having the form of an orb. or’bital, pertaining to the eye’s orbit. 
orbic’ular, spherical, circular. Exor’bitant, out of the usual or- 


Or’bit, the path or course described | bit or course; unreasonable ; ex- 
by a celestial body in the heavens; | cessive. 


OR/DO, Or’dinis, order. 


Or/der, method, arrangement. Or/dinary, customary; of litle 
orderly, regular, in order. merit. 

disor/der, absence of order, confusion. | Ord/nance, artillery, great guns. 
Ordain’, to appoint, to set apart to | Co-or’dinate, of the same rank or 


an office. order. ; 
ordina/tion, the act of ordaining. Extraor/dinary (eks-tror’-), be- 
preordain’, to determine beforehand.| yond ordinary. 


Or/dinal, denoting order or succes- | Inor’dinate, immoderate ; beyond 
ston, as the Ordinal Numbers,| usual bounds. 
first, second, third, etc. Subor/dinate, adj. lower in rank ; 
Or’dinance, an established rite. —n. an inferior. 


Exercise XLII. 


1. When the secrets of the society were divulged, all who had 
been connected with it were publicly eacommunicated. 2. The mur- 
derer’s sentence has been commuted to imprisonment for life. 3. As 
the annexed territory is chiefly maritime, it will afford great facili- 
ties for increasing the commerce of the nation. 4, Numerous objec- 
tions were submitted against the innovations proposed to be introduced. 
5. The individual we met is a supernumerary at the opera. 6. The . 
monitor admonished the pupils with great gentleness. 7. The rene- 
gade is of a nervous temperament, and is easily excited. 8. The 
master’s laxity of discipline was commented on by the committee. 9. 
The doctrine of gravitation was illustrated by a nwmber of novel and 
uncommon experiments. 10. The obnoxious articles have been re- 
moved, 11. Connoisseurs pronounce the picture an admirable work 
of art, 12. The minister said he would call no man master—not 
even a magistrate. 13. The acid will neutralize the alkali. 14. 
She goes to the normal-school. 15. An enormous number of books 
are to be found in the British Museum. 16. We found the prices 
in the market quite exorbitant. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 
We should count time by heart-throbs, He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
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OR/NO, Orna/’tum, to adorn, to supply. 


Or’/nament, which 
adorns. 

ornamen’tal, tending to beautify or 
adorn. 

Ornate’, adorned, beautiful. 


Adorn’, to decorate. 


anything 


adorn’ment, decoration. 

Suborn/ (Lat. suborno, I fit out, I 
secretly incite), to procure prt- 
vately ; to cause to take a falee 
oath. 

suborna/tion, act of suborning. 


PANDO, Pan/’/sum and Pas/sum, to spread; Pas/sus, a step. 


Span, the space from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little finger 
when extended = about 9 inches. 

Expand/, to open; to spread out. 

expanse’, a wide extent of space. 

expan/sion, having power to expand. 
expan/sive, extension. 

Pace, n. a step ;—vb. to measure by 
steps. 

Pass, vb. to go beyond ;—n. a nar- 
row road. 

pass’able, that may be passed ; toler- 
able. 


PAR, 


Pair, two of anything ; a couple. 

Par’ity, state of being equal. 

dispar’ity, inequality, difference. 

Peer, a match, an equal ; a so-called 
nobleman. 

peer’age, the body of peers. 

peer’less, matchless, without equal. 


pas/sage, a road; part of a book. 
pas’senger, a wayfarer, a traveler. 
pass’over, a Jewish festival. 
pass’port, a license to travel in a for: 
eign country (v. porto). 
Com/pass, vb. to stretch round ;— 
n. limit or boundary ; an instru- 
ment used to steer ships by. 
encom/pass, to surround or inelose. 
Surpass’, to exceed ; to excel. 
Tres’/pass, to pass beyond due 
bounds. 
tres’passer, one who trespasses. 


equal. 


Compeer’, an equal ; an associatt 

Dispar’age, to injure by compar- 
ison ; to undervalue. 

dispar’agement, injurious compar- 
ison. 

Nonpareil (non-pa-rél’/), wne- 
qualed excellence. 


PA/REO, Pa/ritum, to come forth, to appear, to be manifest. 


Appar’ent, visible, evident. 
Appari’tion, a ghost. 
Appear’, to come in sight. 
appear/ance, the thing seen ; show. 
disappear’, to go out of sight. 


Transpar’ent, that can be seen 
through. 

transpar’ency, a picture seen by 
means of light shining through. 

semi-transpar’ent, half transparent. 


PAR/IO, Par’itum, to bring forth, to generate. 


Par’ent, a father or mother. 
par’entage, extraction, birth. 
paren‘tal, pertaining to parents. 
Partu/rient, bringing forth. 


Ovip/arous, bringing forth eggs 
(ovum). 

Puer’peral (pu/er, a child, a boy), 
relating to childbirth. 


parturi’tion, the act of bringing forth | Vivip/arous, bringing forth the 


or being delivered of yowng. 


young alive (vivus). 


PA/RO, Para/tum, to make ready, to prepare; Se’paro, Sep- 
ara’tum, to separate. 


Parade’, military display. 


Par/ry, to ward or keep off. 


Pare, to slice off from the surface; | Appara/tus, instruments prepared 


to trim. 
11 


for any art or trade. 
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Appar’el, clothing, dress. 

Compare’, to set things together to 
ascertain how far they resemble 
each other. 

com/parable, that may be compared. 
incom/parable, not comparable. 

compar/ative, estimated by compart- 
son. 

compar/ison, comparative estimate. 

Prepare’, to make ready. 

prepara/tion, the act of preparing. 

prepar’atory, making preparation ; 
introductory. 
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Repair’, to restore after injury. 

repara/tion, amends. i 

irrep/arable, that cannot be repaired 
or recovered. 

Sep/arate (lit. to prepare aside), 
to disjoin ; to sever frem the rest. 

separa/tion, disjunction. 

sep/arable, that may be disioined. 

insep/arable, not to be disjrined. 

Sev’er, to rend asunder. 

sev’eral, separate, different. 

sev’erance, the act of severing. 

dissev’er, to part in two. 


PARS, Par’tis, a part; Par’tio, Parti’tus, to share, to divide; 
Por’tio, a share; Fr. Partir, to go off, to start. 


Part, n. a portion, a share ;—vb. to 
separate, to divide. 

par’ticle, a small part ; 
mar, any portion of a word intro- 
duced for the sake of ewphony or to 
modify the root ; a word unvaried 
by inflection. 

Partake’, to have a part with. 

Par’tial, not entire; inclined to 
favor one part or party, more than 
another. 

partial/ity, stronger ‘inclination to 
one party or thing than another. 

impar’tial, without partiality. 

Partic’ipate, to have a share. 

participa’tion, a share, a division. 

par’ticiple, a word partly of the na- 
ture of a verb and partly of an ad- 
jective. 

particip’ial, relating to a participle. 

Partic/ular, pertaining to apart ; 

special, exact. ; 
partic/ularize, to detail ; to mention 
distinctly. 

Par’tisan, an adherent to a party. 
ar/tisanship, zeal for a party. 
art/ner, one who has a share. 

part/nership, the association of two 

or more persons in one business. 


Par’ty, a select company ; one con 
cerned in any affair. 


in gram- | Par/’cel, a small part ; a package. 


Parse, to tell the rarts of speech in 
a sentence, and ther relation to one 
another. 

Apart’, separately, aside. 

apart/ment, a room apart. 

Bipar’tite, having tro like parts. 

Compart/ment, a separate part. 

Coun/terpart, a «wrespondent 
part. 

Depart’, to part one’s self from ; 
to go away. 

depart/ment, a separate p rt of any 
business. 

departure, a going away, death. 

Dispart’, to separate. 

Impart’, to give; to mak: .’mown. 

Parti/tion, division, separ tion. 

par’titive, distributive ; denoting a 

art. 

Por’tion, a share; an allotment. 

propor’tion, the comparative rela- 
tion of one thing to another ; equal 
or just share. 

Repartee’ (Fr. repartir, to return 
quickly a thrust, to reply), a 
smart or witty reply. 


PAS/CO, Pas/tum, to pasture, to feed. 


Pas/tor, a shepherd; a clergyman. 
pas’toral, adj. pertaining to shep- 


herds ;—n. a poem relating to rus- 


tie life. 
paa’torate, the office of a pastor. 


| past/ure, n. land under grass for the 


grazing of cattle ;—vb. to graze: 

to supply with grass or pasture. 
past/urage, grazing ground. 
Repast’, a meal ; food taken. 
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PAT’ER, Pai’ris, a father; Pat/ria, one’s native country. 


Pater’nal, pertaining to a father ; 
hereditary. 

pater’nity, the relation of a father to 
lus offspring. 

Patri’cian, a Roman nobleman. 

Pat/rimony, an estute inherited 
From one’s ancestors. 

Pa/tron, one who countenances or 
supports. 

pa’troness, a lady who protects or 
countenances. 


pa/tronage, support, countenance. 

pa/tronize, to swpport. 

Pa/triot, a lover of his country. 

patriotic, actuated by a love of one’s 
country. 

pa/triotism, love of one’s country. 

compa/triot, one of the sume country. 

Pat/tern, something to be copied ; 
a model. 

Hxpa/triate, to banish. 

expatria/tion, banishment. 


PAT’IOR, Pas’sus, to bear, to suffer. 


Pa/tient, adj. bearing without 
complaint ; not hasty ;—n. one who 
suffers. 

pa/tience, the power of suffering. 

impa/tient, not enduring calmly. 

Pas/sion, strong agitation of mind ; 
anger ; eager desire. 

pas’sionate, easily excited to anger. 

dispas’sionate, cool, free from anger. 


Pas/sive, unresisting, not active. 
impas/sive, insensible. 
Compas’sion, fellow feeling, sym- 
pathy ; a suffering with another. 
compas’sionate, full of compassion. 
Compat‘ible, that may exist 
with ; fit, suitable, consistent with. 
compatibility, suctability. 
incompat/ible, not compatible. 


Exercise XLIII. 
1. The electors are men of intelligence, and will support the norsi- 


nee of no particular party. 2. The operation was performed with 
great skill. 3. The dquor was diluted till it was perfectly innocuous. 
4. His patriotism prompted him to memorable deeds of valor and 
noble acts of self-denial. 5. The operatives in the manufactory de- 
mand an increase of wages. 6. Glass is transparent. 7. The bride 
was adorned with ornaments whose beauty could not be surpassed. 
8. Part of the apparatus which had been prepared for the occasion 
was damaged in transmission. 9. The rural festivities will be under 
the patronage of the ladies. 10. By the death of his partner he has 
suffered an irreparable loss. 11. Many parts of the edifice are high- 
ly ornate ; the facade, in particular, is deserving of notice. 12. A 
portion of the deceased mariner’s apparel was forwarded to his pa- 
rents, who immediately recognized it as that of their son. 138. His 
efforts are not to be compared with those of many of his compeers. 
14. The food was nutritious, and was partaken of with much grati- 
tude. 15, The apparition has ceased to appear. 16. He is not only 
your peer but incomparably your superior, though you try to dispar- 
agehim. 17. His price for the “Orbs of Heaven” seemed to me 
exorbitant. 18. Several words were parsed. 19. The two are znsep- 
arable. 20. Prepare to separate. 
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PEL/LO, Pul/sum, to drive. 


Pulse, the beating of an artery as 

the blood is driven through it. 
Pul/sate, to throb, to beat. 
pulsa/tion, a motion of the pulse. 
Compel’, to urge forcibly, to oblige. 
compul/sion, force, violence. 
compul’sory, forcing ; without choice. 
Dispel’, to drive away. 


PEN’DEO, Pe 


Pen/dant, a long, narrow flag. 

Pend/ing, not decided. 

Pend/ulous, 5 

Pen/sile, , hanging. 

Pend/ulum, a weight hanging 
from a fixed point so as to swing 
freely, as in a clock. 

Append’, to hang to; to add. 


eppen tite \ something added. 


Expel’, to drive out, to banish. 
expul/sion, state of being expelled. 
Impel’, 
Propel’ 
propul/sion, act of propelling. 
Repel’, to drive back. 
repulse’, denial, refusal. 
repul’sive, forbidding ; cold. 


\ to urge forward. 
> 


n’sum, to hang. 
adj. relying on ;-—n. 
} one who is sustained 
by another. 
depend/ence, reliance, trust. 
independ/ent, not relying on others. 
independ/ence, free from reliance. 
Suspend’, to hang under ; to de- 
bar for a time from privilege or office. 
suspense’, uncertainty, doubt. 


depend/ant, 
depend’ent, 


appen/dix, 
Depend’, to rely on. 


suspen/sion, temporary privation of 
office or privilege. 


PEN’DO, Pen/sum, to weigh, to pay. 


Pen/sive, thoughtful, sad. 
Pen/sion, an allowance for past 
services ; payment of money. 
pen/sioner, one recewing a pension. 
Com/pend, ee abridgment, 
Compen/dium, @ summary. 
compen/dious, short, concise. 
compen/sate, to give equal value for. 
compensa/tion, amends. 
Dispense’, to deal out ; to admin- 
ister. 
dispen/sary, a place where medicines 
are dispensed to the poor. 
dispensa’tion, exemption from any 


rule or law; divine government ; 
a particular system of principles 
and rules. 

indispen/sable, that cannot be done 
without. 

Expend’, to spend; to consume. 

expen/diture, money spent. 

expense’, cost, charge. 

expen/sive, costing much money. 

Rec’/ompense, vb. to requite ;— 
n. reward, conpensation. 

Sti’pend, setiled pay. 

stipen’diary, adj. having a stipend ; 
—n. one who receives a stipend. 


PE/NHE or Pee/ne, nearly, almost. 


Penin’sular (= pene + insula), 
almost an island. 


(= pene +- ul- 

timus, last) 

Pe/nult ; 
Penul’timate, the last sylla- 


ble of a word 
except one. 


Penum/bra (= pene + umbra 
a shadow), a faint shadow or ob- 
scurtty on the exterior of the perfect 
shadow in an eclipse ; that part of 
a picture where the light and shude 
appear to blend. 

penum/bral, partially lit. 


PERSO/NA, a mask used by players, a character represented by an 


actor, a human 


Per’son, an individual. 
per’sonable, of good appear ance. 


being, a person. 


per’sonage, a person of note. 
per’sonal, proper to him or her. 
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per’sonalty, personal estate. 
per’sonate, to assume the character 
of another. 


Par’son (L. Lat. persona ecclesia, 
the person who represents the 
church in a parish), @ clergyman. 


person’ify, to ascribe to a thing the | par’sonage, the house set apart for 


thoughts, etc., of a human being. 


the incumbent of a parish. 


PES, Pe/dis, the foot. 


Ped/al, belonging to or acted upon 
by the foot. 

Ped’estal, the base of a pillar. 

Pedes’trian, adj. going on foot ; 
—n. one journeying on foot. 

ped/iment, the triangular stone orna- 
ment over a door, etc. 

Bi’ped, an animal with two (bis) 


feet. 
Cen/tiped, having a hundred (cen- 
tum) or many feet. 
Expe/’dient, adj. (orig. letting 


loose, extricating), fit, suitable ;— 
n. @ contrivance or shift. 
expe/diency, fitness, propriety. 
Ex’pedite, to free from impedi- 
ments ; hence, to hasten forward. 
expedi’tion, any undertaking by a 
number of persons. 
expedi’tious, quick, speedy. 
Impede’, to hinder, to hamper. 
imped/iment, hindrance, obstruction. 
Quad/ruped, an animal with four 
(quatuor) feet. 


PEHT’O, Peti’tum, to attack, to seek. 


Peti’tion, a request, a prayer. 

peti’tioner, one who offers a petition. 

Pet/ulant, peevish, saucy. 

Ap/petite, a seeking for ; hunger. 

Centrip’etal, seeking the centre 
(centrum). 

Compete’, to seek or strive for to- 
gether. 

competitor, one who competes. 

ea itive, pertaining to competi- 
ion. 


PI’/LO, Pila’/tum, to plunder; 


Com/petent, fit, suitable. 

com/petency, fitness, sufficiency. 

incom/petent, unable; wanting the 
legal ability. 

Impet’uous, furious, violent. 

impetuos’ity, vehemence, violence. 

Im/petus, violent tendency to any 

ount. 

Repeat’, to seek again ; do again ; 
to quote from memory. 

repeti/tion, recital from memory. 


Compi’lo, Compila’/tum, to 


scrape together and carry off; to rob. 


Pelf, wealth, usually in a bad sense. 
Pil/fer, to filch, to steal. 
Pil/lage, to plunder. 


Compile’, to select and put together 
for publication. 
compila/tion, a book compiled. 


PLA/CEO, Plac’itum, to please; Fr. Plaire, to please. 


Plac/id, peaceful, gentle. 
Please, to satesfy, to delight. 
pleas’ant, agreeable, delightful. 


unpleas’ant, not pleasant, dis- |Compla/cent, 


le. 
pleas’ure, gratificution of the senses 
or of the mind. 


displease’, to offend. 
displeas’ure, anger, disapprobar 


tion. 
Com/plaisant, affable, civil, 
corupla/cency, Line es cwil- 
com’ plaisance, ity. 


PLAN’GO, Planc’tum, to beat, to beat the breast, to lament. 


Plaint, 

Complaint’ 

plaintiff, the one who brings a law- 
suit against a defendant. 


ie 


\ lamentation. 
’ 


plaintive, expressing sorrow; sad. 

plan’gent, beating or breaking, as 
waves. 

Complain’, to murmur, to censure. 
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PLA’/NUS, level, smooth. 


Plain, adj. simple, homely ; evident ; 
—n. level land. 


Esplanade’, a level space near a 
fortification. 


Plane, an even or level surface ; an Explain’, to make plain or intel 


imaginary or assumed surface; a 
tool for smoothing boards. 

plan/isphere, a space projected on a 
plane. 


ligible ; to illustrate. 

explana/tion, the meaning given by 
one who explains. 

explan/atory, serving to explain. 


PLAU’DO, Plau’sum, to clap the hands; to clap applause. 


Plau/dit, praise bestowed. 

Plau’ sible, adapted to gain ap- 
plause ; apparently right. 

plausibil ity, 

plau’sibleness, 

Applaud’, to praise by clapping 
the hands ; to commend. 


\ speciousness. 


applause’, approbation expressed by 
shouts or clapping the hands. 

Explode’, to burst with a loud 
noise ; to reject. 

explo’sion, a sudden and violent 
burst with noise. 

explosive, liable to explode. 


PLEO’TO, Plex/um, to twist; Pli’co, Plica’tum and Plic’/itum, 
to fold; Fr. Plier, to fold. 


Plait, vb. to double into narrow 
strips; to braid;—n. a fold; a 
braid. 

Ply, to work diligently. 

retig queen bent ; 

pli’ant, suaded. 
pli/ancy, easiness to be bent. 

Accomplice, an associate in 
crime. 

Apply’, to bend to; to fix the 
mind on; to make a request. 

appli’ance, the thing applied. 

ap’plicable, that may be applied ; 
suitable. 

applicability, state of being ap- 
plicable. 

ap/plicant, one who applies. 

applica/tion, the act of applying ; 
close study. 

misapply’, to apply in a wrong man- 


easily per- 


ner. 

Com/plex, lit. folded together ; not 
sumple, intricate. 

complex’ion, the hue of the skin. 

complex‘ity, state o d being sasoals 

Com/plicate, vb. to involve ; to 
make intricate ;—adj. folded to- 
gether ; intricate, confused. 

complica’tion, a blending of many 
things. 

Comply’, to fold with, h., to con- 
form, to yield assent. 

vompli’ance, agreement, submission. 


Display’, vb. to unfold ; to exhibit 
ostentatiously ; —n. ostentatious 
show. 

Double, adj. twice as much ;—vb. 
to increase to twice the quantity. 
Du’plicate, n. an exact copy ;— 
adj. twofold ;—vb. to double; to 

fold. 

Duplic/ity, deceit. 

Employ’, to keep at work. 

employé (em/ploy-a’), one who is 
employed. 

employ’er, one who employs. 

employ’ ment, occupation, business. 

Hix’ plicable, capable of being ea- 
plained. 

Explic/it, out-folded ; plain; dis- 
tinctly stated. 

Exploit’, an act, especially a hero- 
ic one ; an achievement. 

Im/plicate, to involve. 

Implic‘it, trusting or relying on 
another ; entangled. 

oe to in-fold ; to mean, to sig- 
nify. 

Mul’tiply, to make many-fold ; te 
increase. 

Perplex’, to embarrass ; to puzale. 

perplex/ity, embarr assment ; doubt. 

Quadru’ple, fourfold (quatuor). 

Reply’, vb. to give an answer ;- 
n. an answer given. 

replication, an answer in las. 
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Sim/ple (=si/ne pli’ca, without| wnder,i. e. kneeling down), one whe 
fold),not compounded ; elementary ; | — swpplicates. 


_ artless, supp’licate, to entreat earnestly. 
sim/pleton, a foolish person. supplica’tion, earnest prayer or en- 
simplic’ity, want of complication. treaty. 
sim/plify, to make simple. Treb/le (treb/1) 


Sup/’ple, pliant, yielding. Trip/le (trip’1), \ threefold( tres). 
Sup’pliant (lit. bending the knees | trip’let, three lines rhyming together. 


PLH/O, Ple’tum, to fill; Ple’nus, full; Plen’itas, plenty. 
Plen/ary, full, complete. accom/plishment, acqutrement; com- 
Plenipoten/tiary, one having| _ pletion. 
full power (potentia) to transact | Complete, vb. to finish ;—adj. per- 
any business. fect ; finished. 

plen/itude, fullness ; repletion. comple’tion, fulfillment. 

Plen/ty, abundance, sufficient sup- | com’plement, a filling wp or comple- 


ey : ting ; the full quantity or number. 
plentiful, ‘ +s Com/pliment, n. an expression of 
plen’teous, contarning plenty. ciwility ;—vb. to flatter ; to praise. 


plen’tifully, copiously. complimen/tary, expressing cwility. 
Accom/plish,tofulfill; to complete. ' incomplete’, not complete ; umperfect. 


Exercise XLIV. 


1. For relaxation the collegians went on a pedestrian tour. 2. The 
porricide heard the sentence with emotion. 3. The competitors met 
on the esplanade, and immediately proceeded with the competition. 
4, Having escaped the perils of the pass, a wide expanse of country 
lay before us. 5. The puzzle is complicated, and displays great in- 
genuity on the part of the inventor. 6. The minister’s petition for 
augmentation of stipend met with a decided refusal. 7. Christ had 
compassion on the multitude. 8. The traveler was compelled to per- 
form the journey in the most expeditious way he could, 9. His 
ejectment was sudden, and without recompense. 10. To grant a pen- 
sion was considered inexpedient ; the petitioner’s application need not 
therefore be repeated. 11. The reply was explicit, and could not 
fail to be understood. 12. The explanation was received with great 
applause. 18, His grounds are so full of noxious weeds that he is 
obnoxious to the charge of keeping up a nuisance. 14. His compli- 
ments came as a complement to his other attentions. 15. Notwith- 
standing his exploits, he is simple as a child. 16. She can accomplish 
muh with small means. 17. Omit all profane expletives. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Ys bound in shallows, and in miseries ; 


And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures,” 
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Ex’pletive, adj. filling out ; not 
necessary to the sense ;—n. a word 
or syllable inserted to jill up ; sup- 
plemental ; added merely for orna- 
ment ; wnnecessary. 

Im/plement, a wool or instrwment 
of labor. 
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Replete’, completely filled. 
Supply’, vb. to furnish what is 
wanted ;—n. that which is supplied. 


sup’plement, something added ; that 


unth which a thing is made full. 
supplemen/tary, added to supply 
what is wanting. 


PG’NA, punishment; Poenit/eo, to cause to repent. 


Pe/nal, relating to or used for pun- 
ishment. 

pen/alty, punishment ; a fine. 

Pen/ance, voluntary or imposed 
panishment for sin. 

Pen/itent, adj. sorrowful on ac- 
count of sin;—n. one who is sorry 
for sin. 

pen’itence, sorrow or grief of heart 
for sin ; contrition. 


peniten/tial, expressing penitence. 

peniten’tiary, a house of correction. 

impen/itent, not penitent. 

Repent’, to feel sorrow for past 
faults. 

repent/ance, sorrow for sin. 

Subpoena, n. a writ commanding 
attendance in court as a witness 
under a penalty ;—vb. to serve 
with a writ of subpena. 


PO/NO, Pos/itum, to place. 


Pose, to bring to a stand by ques- 
tions j to puzdle. 

Settee \ situation; attitude, 

Pos‘itive, absolute ; decisive ; act- 
ual ;—opposed to negative. 

pos’itiveness, undoubting assurance ; 
full confidence ; actualness. 

pos‘itivism, a system* of philosophy. 

pos’itivist, a believer in Positivism. 

Post, n. a piece of wood set upright 
in the ground ; a situation ; a sys- 
tem of conveying letters; a sort of 
paper ;—vb. to travel with speed ; 
to advertise ; to put letiers in the 
post-office. 

post’/age, money paid for conveying 
letters. 

Ap’posite, adapted to; suitable. 

Compose’, to place together; to 
write as an author ; to soothe. 

compo/ser, one who convposes. 

composite, made up of parts; com- 
pound ; in architecture, the com- 
posite order is the last of the five 


orders of columns, so called from 
its capital being made up of parts 
borrowed from the others. 

composi’tion, the act of composing ; 
the thing composed. 

compos‘itor, among printers, one 
who sets types, and puts them into 
pages and forms. 

compos/ing-stick, a small instrument 
in which types are set, 

compo/’sure, calmness. 

decompose’, io separate the constit- 

uent parts of any body. 
decomposi’tion, sigte of being de- 
composed ; decay. 

Com/pound, n. a mass made up 
of several parts ;—adj. composed 
of several parts. 

Compound’, vb. io mix; to adjust. 

compo/nent, forming a compound. 

com/post, a mixture ; a manure. 

Depone’, to bear testimony. 

depo/nent, a witness. 

deposition, a laying down ; the giv- 
ing testimony under oath; a writ- 


* The system originated by M. Auguste Comte of France, and which 
deals only with the positive, excluding from philosophy everything ex- 
cept the natural phenomena or properties of knowable things, and 
which holds all inquiry into causes, whether efficient or final, to be use- 
less and unprofitable. 
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ten and attested copy of the same ; 
the depriving of position. 

Depos‘it, vb. to lay down ;—n. 
anything lodged in trust. 

depos‘itary, } a place where anything 

depos’ itory, as deposited. 

dépét (dépo’ or d&p/o), a place 
where stores are kept ; a place for 
the reception of recruits ; a railway 
station. 

Dispose’, to arrange ; to incline. 


disposal, arrangement ; right of be- 
stowing. 

disposi/tion, distribution ; inclina- 
tion ; temper. 


Expose’, to lay open; to exhibit ; 
to render liable. 

exposi’tion, an exhibition or display ; 
an explanation. 

expos’itor, one who explains. 

expos’ure, the state of being exposed. 

Impose’, to lay on as a tax; to 
cheat. 

imposi’tion, a tax or burden; fraud. 

im/post, a tax levied on imported 
goods. 

impos’tor, one guilty of fraud. 

impost/ure, deception. 

Interpose’, to place between; to 
act between parties at variance. 

interpo/sal, LO ise ai anter- 

interposi/tion, vention. 

Juxtaposi/tion, position nigh to. 


POP’ULUS, the people; 


Pop/ulace, the common people. 
Pop/ular, well liked by the people. 
popular‘ity, state of being popular. 
unpop/ular, not pleasing to the 


people. 

Pop/ulate, to furnish or settle with 
inhabitants. 

popula/tion, the people of a country. 

depop/ulate, to lay waste; to take 
away the people. 


Oppose’, to act against ; to resist. 

oppo’ nent, one who opposes. 

op’ posite, ‘placed i im front ; contrary. 

opposi’ tion, position over against ; 
resistance, 

Postpone’, to put of to a later 
time. 

postpone’ment, a putting off; tem 
porary delay. 

Preposvion that wh is pus 
before; a word which links sub- 
stantives to other words. 

Propose’, to bring forward for con 
sideration. 

propo/sal, 

proposi’tion, 

Prov’ost, the pr a of a college ; 
a person who presides over some- 
thing ; a mayor ;—a provost-mar- 
shal is a military officer who prose- 
cutes offenses against military dis- 
cupline, ete. 

Pur’pose, vb. to intend ;—n. the 
end aimed at. 

Repose’, vb. to lie quiet ; 
—n. rest, sleep. 

Suppose’, to lay down without 
proof ; to imagine. 

supposi/tion, conjecture. 

suppositi’tious, not genuine. - 

Transpose’, to put one thing in 
the place of another. 

transposi’tion, the act of transposing. 


ees which is pro- 


to rest ; 


Pub/licus, relating to the people. 


Pop/ulous, numerously inhabited. 

Pub/lic, adj. generally known ; 
common to all ;—n. the people gen- 
erally. 

public’ity, state of being public. 

Pub/lish, to make known; to gwe 
forth to the public. 

pub/lisher, one who publishes. 

publica’ tion, the act of making pub- 
lic; a work that is published. 


POR/TO, Porta’/tum, to carry. 


Port/able, that may be carried. 
Por’ter, one who carries burdens 


Portfo/lio, a case for carrymng 
loose papers. (See p. 89.) 


for hire j ; adark-colored malt lig-| Portman/teau (Fr. porter, to 


uor at first made for and drank by 
porters. : 
por’terage, money paid for carriage. 


carry, and manteau, a cloak 
bag for carrying clothes. 
Deport/ment, behavior, carriage 


), 4 
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Export’, vb. to carry or send out 
of a country. 

Ex/port, n. a thing exported. 

exporta/tion, the act of exporting. 

export’er, one who exports. 

Import’, vb. to carry or bring into 
a country ; to signify. 

Im/port, n. a thing imported ; 
meaning ; drift. 

impor/tance, consequence, moment. 

impor’tant, of consequence, moment- 
ous. 

Importune’, to press urgently. 

import/unate, troublesome in suppli- 
cation. 

importu/nity, urgent request. 

Op/’portune, seasonable. 
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opportu’nity, a convenient time. 

inop’portune, unseasonable. 

Pur’port, design, signification. 

Report’, vb. to give an account of, 
—n. a description ; rumor. 

report/er, one who reports. 

Support’, vb. to sustain ;—n. 
maintenance. 

insupport/able, intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

Transport’, vb. to remove from 
one place to another ; to carry away 
by pleasure. 

Trans/port, n. conveyance; a ship 
for conveying stores, etc. ; rapture, 
delight. 

transporta/tion, banishment. 


POS/SEH,* to be able; Po’tens, powerful, mighty. 


Pos’/sible, that may be done. 

possibility, that which 2s possible. 

impos’sible, that cannot be done. 

Po’tent, powerful; having great 
authority or influence. 

po’tency, power, influence. 

po’tentate, a sovereign. 


poten/tial, efficacious, powerful. 

im/potent, without power. 

wept ace otent, all (omnis) power- 
ful. 

omnip/otence, divine power. 

Plenipoten’tiary, one invested 
with full (plenus) power. 


PO/TO, Pota/tum or Po’tum, to drink. 


Po’table, drinkable. 

pota’tion, a drinking bout; 
draught. 

po’tatory, relating to drinking. 


po’tion, a draught, a dose. 


a|Compota/tion, a drinking to- 


gether. 
com/pota/tor, a fellow-drinker. 


PRA/VUS, crooked, wicked. 


Deprave’, to make bad or worse. | deprav/ity, corruption, wickedness, 


PREC’OR, Preca/tus, to pray. 
Pray, to ask earnestly ; to address | depreca/tion, entreaty against evil. 


the supreme Being. 
prayer, petition; a solemn address 
io . 
prayer’ful, given to prayer. 
prayer/less, not using prayer. 
rith’ee, corr. of “I pray thee.” 
ep’recate, to pray for the remo- 
val of ; to regret deeply. 


dep’recative, \ serving to avert evil 

dep’recatory, J by prayer. 

Im/’precate, to implore evil. 

impreca/tion, prayer for evil. 

Preca/rious (Lat. preca/rius, 
“that may be obtained by en- 
treaty”), depending on another’s 
will ; uncertain. 


* Posse is the first word of posse comita/tus, meaning the civil power of 
the country, or the citizens who may be called to attend a sheriff in the 
execution of justice. Comitatus (L. Lat. for caunty) is from co’mes comi/itis 


@ count. 
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PREHEN’DO, Prehen/’sum, to lay hold of, to seize; Fr. Prendre 
i (past part. Pris), to take. 


Note that some of the words under this head come to us directly trom 
the Latin, and some indirectly from the French forms prendre and pris 
into which the Latin words were changed. The words from the French 


are here putin a slightly different type. 


Prehen/sile, adapted for seizing 
or laying hold. 

Apprehend’, tc take hold of, to 
understand, to fear. 

apprehen/sion, a taking ; fear. 

apprehen/sive, fearful. 

APPREN’TICE (Fr. apprendre, to 
learn), a young person learning a 
trade. 


IMPREG/NABLE, not to be taken by 
force. 

Pris/on, a place of confinement for 
persons seized or arrested. 

Prize, n. that which is taken; a 
capture; a reward ; a premium. 
Reprehend/ (lit. to seize again), 

to chide, to censure, 
reprehen/sible, censurable. 


APPRISE’, to give notice of. 
Comprehend’, to hold in the 
mind ; to include ; to understand. 
comprehen/sible, intelligible. 
comprehen/sion, a taking in. 
comprehen/sive, comprising much. 
ComPRis#’, to include; to embrace. 
EN/TERPRISE, an undertaking. 
en/terprising, bold, active. 


REPRIEVE’ (Fr. reprise, a retaking), 
vb. to grant a respite to ;—the 
temporary suspension of the execu- 
tion of a sentence of death. 

REPRI/SAL, a seizing in return, 
capture of property in war. 

SuRPRISE’, vb. to take unawares ; tc 
come upon suddenly ;—n. astonish- 
ment. 


PRE/TIUM, a price. 


Prec/ious, of great value. 

Price, the value of anything for 
sale ; rate ; recompense. 

price/less, invaluable ; beyond price. 

Prize,* vb. to value highly. 

Praise, vb. to commend ;—n. com- 
mendation bestowed. 

Appraise’, to set a price wpon. 


PREM/O, Pre 


Appre/ciate, to set a just value 
upon ; to esteem rightly. 

appre/ciable,that may be appreciated. 
inappre/ciable, of little value. 

apprecia/tion, estymation. 

Depre/ciate, to undervalue, to dis- 
parage. 

deprecia/tion, the lessening of value 


s/sum, to press. 


Press, vb. to squeeze; to urge ;—n. 
a printing machine ; a crowd. 

press’ure, the state of being pressed ; 
urgency. 

Print, vb. to impress on paper ;—n. 
an engraving. 

misprint’, a mistake in printing. 

Compress’, to press together. 

compres/sible, that may be com- 


depres’sion, state of being depressed. 

Express’, vb. to press out; to ut- 
ter ;—adj. explicit ; clear ;—n. any 
fast conveyance. 

expres’sion, a mode of speech, utter- 
ance. 

expres’sive, emphatical, significant. 

Impress’, vb. to stamp ; to seize for 
the public service. 

Im/press, n. a stamp. 


pressed. ] g 
Depress’, to press down ; to sad- | impres’sion, a mark ; an effect pro- 
den. duced on the mind. 


*It will be seen that the noun prize, ‘a capture,’’ comes to us from the 
fr. pris, “taken,” but that the verb prize, “to value highly,” comes from 


the Fr. priz, “‘ price.” 
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impres/sive, capable of making an 
umpression. 

impress’ment, the act of seizing for 
public service. 

irrepres/sible, not to be Ge 

imprima/tur (Lat.let it be printed), 
license to print a book. 

Im/print, the name of the publish- 
er, etc., on the title-page of a book. 
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Oppress’, to press against; te 
burden ; to overpower. 
oppres’sion, severity, injustice. 
oppres’sive, unjustly severe. 
oppres’sor, one who oppresses. 
Repress’, to subdue, to restrain. 
Suppress’, to put down; to pre- 
vent circulation. 
suppres’sion, act of suppressing. 


PRI/MUS (Fr. Premier), first; Prin’ceps, Prin’/cipis (= primus- 
capio), chief, original; Pri/or, former. 


Prime, adj. first > of first quality ; 
—n. the best part; the spring ;— 
vb. to put powder in the pan of a 
firearm ; to lay on the first color in 

ainting. 

pri/mate, the highest dignitary of a 

church. 

pri/macy, the office of a primate. 
pri/mary, chief; original; prepar- 

atory or earliest in order. 
prim/er, a child’s first reading-book. 
pri-me/val, belonging to the first ages 

(sevum). 
prim/itive, ancient; not derivative. 
Primogen ‘itor, a forefather. 


primogen/iture, state of being first 
born. ; 

Primor’dial (Lat. ordo), existing 
from the beginning. 

Prim/rose (Lat. rosa), an early 

ring flower. 

Prince, the chief personage in a 
monarchy ; a king’s son. 

prin’cipal (v. capio), chief; essen- 
tial. 

prin’ciple, the cause, sowrce or origin 
of anything ; an element, a doc- 
trine. 

Premier, the prime minister. 

Pri/or, adj. coming before in the 


Exercise XLV. 


1, Famine and disease have completely depopulated the once flou- 
rishing city. 2. A plentiful supply of implements was provided by 
the employers. 8. His accomplice seemed pensive, and of a petulant 
disposition. 4. The provost suggested that the election of the delegates 
should be indefinitely postponed. 5. The patient is in a precarious 
state. 6. The portmanteau, containing important documents, was 
delivered by the porter at the lawyer’s office. 7. The heritors found 
it impossible to comply with the prayer of the petition. 8. The im- 
postor was sent to a penitentiary that he might repent of his nefa- 
rious conduct. 9, A reconnoitering party reported that the position 
of the enemy was most unfavorable. 10. The imposition of a penalty 
is indispensable. 11. A new edition of the novels has been published, 
with annotations by the author. 12. At the public meeting several 
motions were proposed in opposition to the bill. 18. The praise be- 
stowed was not appreciated. 14. He apprehends great difficulty, and 
is importunate for aid. 15. He does not prize the prize he won 
16. This water is not potable. 
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order of time ;—n. the superior of | pri’ory, a convent in dignity below 


a convent of monks. 


an abbey. 


pri/oress, a female superior of a| prior’ity, state of being first. 


nunnery. 


Pris’tine, original ; ancient. 


PRI’VO, Priva’tum, to take away; Pri/vus, one’s own. 


Pri/vate, adj. belonging to one’s | Priva/’tion, hardship ; destitution. 
self; not public ;—n. a common | priv/ative, consisting in the absencé 


soldier. 
privacy, retirement ; secrecy. 
priv’y, admitted to the joint tnow- 
ledge of some secret ; secret. 
priv’ity, private knowledge. 
privateer’, a private ship of war. 


of something ; causing privation. 


| Priv/ilege, lit. a private law (¥ 


lex), a peculiar advantage. 
Deprive’, to take away; to be 
redve. 
depriva’tion, loss, bereavement. 


PRO/BO, Proba/’/tum, to try, to prove. 


Prob/able, likely ; credibie. 

probabil’ity, appearance of truth. 

improb/able, not likely. 

Pro’bate, the proof of a will. 

proba/tion, the act of trying; time 
of trial. 

proba/tioner, one who 7s on trial. 

proba/tionary, relating to probation 
or trial. 

Probe, to examine; to try by an 
instrument, 

prob/ity, honesty, integrity. 

Prove, to establish by testumony or 
argument, 

proof, that which convinces ; evidence. 


Approve’, io be pleased with. 
approy/al, \ commendation, sanc- 
approbation, tion. 

disapprove’, to dislike, to censure. 
disapprov/al, 
disapproba/tion, 

Improve’, to become better; tc 
make good use of. 

improve/ment, progress or advance- 
ment. 

Rep/robate, adj. (lit. proved 
against), base, condemned ; —n. a 
profligate. 

Reprove’, to censure, to chide. 

reproof’, censure, rebuke. 


\ censure, dislike. 


PROP’E, near; Prop/ius, nearer; Prox’imus, nearest or next; 
Propi‘tius, favorable; Fr. Proche, near. 


Propin/quity, nearness. 

Approach’, to draw near. 

Reproach’, to wpbraid. 

Prox’imate, nearest, closest. 

prox’imate cause, that which umme- 
diately precedes and produces the 
effect. 


proxim/ity, immediate nearness. 


Approx’imate, vb. to cause te 
come near ;—adj. nearest. 

approxima/tion, near approach. 

Propi/‘tiate, to render favorable 
to make atonement. 

propitia/tion, atonement. 

propi’tiatory, conciliatory. 

propi/tious, favorable, kind. 


PROP’RIUS, one’s own. 


Prop/er, fit ; suitable; peculiar. 
prop/erty, @ quality ; possession. 
propri’ety, state of being proper. 
proprietor, an owner or possessor 


12 


| propri’etary, belonging to a proprie- 


tor or owner. 
Appro’priate, vb. to take to one’s 
self ;—adj. fit, suitable, 
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PUG/NUS, a fist; Pug’no, Pugna/tum, to fight; Pug’na, a 
battle; Pu/gil, a boxer. 


Pu/gilism, the art of boxing or | pugnac‘ity, inclination to fight. 


fighting with the fists. 
pu/gilist, one who fights with his fists. 
pugilis’tic, relating to pugilism. 
Pugna/cious, fond of fighting; 
quarrelsome. 


Impugn/ (im-pin), to assail by 
words ; to call in question. 
Oppugn’, to oppose or resist. 
Repug/nant, hostile, contrary. 
repug’nance, aversion, reluctance. 


PUN’GO, Punc/tum, to prick; Punc/tum, a point. 


Punch, an instrument for cutting 
holes. 

pun’gent, sharp, pricking. 

pun’gency, sharpness. 

Punctil’/ious, very exact in be- 
hawior. 

Punct/ual, done to the point, ex- 
act, accurate, 

punctual’ity, scrupulous exactness. 

Punct/uate, to mark with points ; 
to show the pauses by points. 

punctua/tion, the act of punctuating. 


Punct/ure, vb. to pierce with a 
small sharp point s—n. a small hole 
made with a sharp point. 

Point, n. a sharp end ;—vb. to 
sharpen ; to direct. 

point/er, anything that points. 

Poign/ant (poy’nant), piercing ; 
sharp. 

pon/iard, a small dagger. 

Compunc’tion, the sting of con- 
science ; remorse. 

Expunge’, to mark out, to efface. 


PU/NIO, Puni’tum, to punish; Fr. Punir, to punish. 


Pun/ish, to correct ; to chasten. 
pun/ishable, liable to punition. 
pu/nitive, that tends to punish. 


pu/nitory, punishing. 
Impw/nity, exemption from pun 
ishment or injury. 


PUR/GO, Purga’tum, to cleanse; Pu/rus, clean, pure. 


Purge, to deprive of impurities. 

pur’gative, having the power of purg- 
ing ; cleansing. 

pur’gatory, in the Catholic Churen, 
the state after death in which souls 
are purged from carnal impurity 
before beng received into heaven. 

esa rial, relating to purgatory. 
xpur’gate, to cleanse out or 
from. 


Pure, clear ; not vitiated. 
pu/rify, to make pure. 
purifica’tion, the act of purifying. 
purist, one affecting nicety of speech. 
pu’ritan, one who affects rigid purity 
in religious matters. 
impure’, mixed with other substances; 
sullred. 
impur’ity, want of purity; any 
| foul matter. 


PU’TO, Puta’tum, to think, to trim or prune. 


Pu/tative, supposed ; reputed. 
Am/putate, to cut off a limb from 
an animal. 


amputa’tion, the operation of cutting 


off a limb. 
Compute’, to calculate. 


compu’table, that may be computed. 
computa/tion, the result of comput- 


ing. 
Corint (Fr. compter, fr. Lat. com/- 


puto, I sum up), to number; to 
rely on. 

account (formerly written accompt) 
n. a sum stated ; a narrative ; re- 
gard ;—vb. to judge ; to value. 

dis’count, n. something deducted ; 
vb. to lend the amount named on a 
promissory note, less the interest for 
the time it has to run. 

recount’, fo count again. 
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Depute’, to send for a special pir- 
pose ; to empower to act. 

deputa/tion, persons deputed. 

dep/uty, one deputed to act for xn- 
other ; a representative. 

Dispute’, vb. to contend by words ; 
—n. a verbal contest. 

dis’putant, one engaged in a dispute. 

indisputable, not to be disputed. 
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Impute’ (lit. to reckon in, to bring 
in to the account), to charge; to 
attribute unjustly. 

imputa/tion, censure, reproach. 

Repute’, vb. to reckon ;—n. cha- 
racter. 

reputa’tion, good name ; fame. 

disrepute’, discredit, dishonor. 

disrep/utable, in bad repute. 


QU Az’RO, Quessi’/tum, to seek; to gain (in comp. -quiro, 
-quis’itum). 


Que’ry, an inquiry, a question. 
Quest, search, pursuit. 
Quest/ion, an inquiry. 
quest/ionable, doubtful, uncertain. 
unquest/ionable, not to be ques- 
tioned. 

Ques/tor, a Roman magistrate 
whose office it was to collect the pub- 
he revenue. 

Acquire’, to earn or attain. 

acquire’ment, that which is acquired. 

acquisi’tion, the act of acquiring. 

Con/quer, to gain or win together ; 
to overcome; to subdue. 


* 


con’queror, one who conquers. 

con’quest, victory. 

Disquisi/tion, a formal inquiry 
into a subject by examination; a 
written treatise. 

Ex/quisite (lit. sought out with 
care), choice, select. 

In’quest, official inquiry or exam- 
ination ; search. 

Inquire’, to ask a question. 

inqui’ry, interrogation. 

inquisi’tion, judicial inquiry. 
inquisi’tional, pertaining to the 
inquisition ; busy in inquiry. 


Exercise XLVI. 
1. The people do not appreciate the privileges they enjoy. 2. The 


novelties he has introduced prove the fertility of his genius. 


3. Signs 


of mortification showed that amputation was necessary. 4. By a low 
computation, the number of deputies must have exceeded five hundred. 
5. A comprehensive report of the proceedings will be published on the 
completion of the trial. 6. The heat is oppressive, and labor is al- 
most impossible. 7. The prize was decided by competitive examina- 
tion. 8. During their time of probation, few can apprehend the 
privations they endured. 9. The master expressed his approbation 
of the diligence of his pupils. 10. The redemption of the soul is 
precious. 11, The reprobate is notorious for his pugnacious dispost- 
tion ; pugilism seems to be his delight. 12. The drug is purgative ; 
it has a pungent smell. 18. Marine worms had punctured the ves- 
sel in many parts. 14. The articles are of prime quality, and the 
price is moderate. 15. The explosion caused the loss of many lives. 
16. The dispute was settled by arbitration. 17. Having been privy 
to the sailing of the privateer, he was deprived of his privileges. 18. 
He is the putative as:thor of the new novel, 19, You shall not tree 
pass with impunity. 
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inquis’itive, api to ask questions. 

Per’quisite, something 
above the settled wages. 

Request’ 


petition. 


allowed 


vb. to solicit ;—n. a 


Require’, to demand ; to need. 

require’ment, the thing required. 

req/uisite, needful ; indispensable. 

requisi’tion, a written request or in 
vitation; a demand. 


QUAL/IS, of what sort; Qual/itas, a quality or property. 


Qual/ify, to fit or prepare; to|qual/ity, that which makes a thing 


modify ; to soften. 


such as tt is; character, sort. 


qualifica’tion, a qualifying or being | qual’itative, relating to quality. 


qualified. 


unqualified, not jit ; decided. 


QUAN’TUS, how great; Quan/titas, greatness, extent; Quan/- 
tum, as much as. 


Quan/tity, that property of any- | quan/titative, relating to quantity ; 


thing which may be increased or 
lessened. 


estimable according to quantity. 
quan’tum, amount ; quantity. 


QUAT/UOR, four; Quar’tus, fourth; Quad/ra, a four-sided 
figure or a square; Quadragin’ta, forty. 


Quad/rangle, a plane figure hav- 
ing four right angles. 

quad/rant, the quarter of a circle ; an 
instrument for taking elevations. 

quad/rat (often contr. to quad), in 
printing, a piece of type-metal cast 
less in depth than the type, used to 
fill void spaces in a line or page, so 
as to leave a blank space on the 
paper when printed from. 

quad/rate, adj. square ;—vb. to re- 
duce to a square ; to suit. 

quadrat/ic, pertaining to or contain- 
img a square. 

quad/rature, the act of squaring. 

quadrilat/eral, four-sided. 

quadrille’, a dance; a game at 
cards. 

quadroon/, the offspring of a mulatto 
and a white person. 

quad’ruped, four-footed. 


quad/ruple, fourfold. 

quarantine’, the time (orig. forty 
days) that ships suspected of infec- 
tion are forbidden intercourse with 
the shore. 

quar’ry (fr. quadro, “I make 
square”), a place where stone is 
got out. 

quart, the fourth part of a gallon. 

quar’tan, occurring every fourth day. 

quar’ter, the fourth part of anything. 

quartet’, a musical composition an 
four parts. 

quar’to, a sheet folded in four parts ; 
a book of a square form. 

squad’ron, a body of troops drawn wp 
in @ square, or in any form. 

square, adj. having four equal sides 
and four right angles ;—n. a square 
figure ;—vb. ta fom 8 a square ; 
to suit. 


QUIES, Quie’tis, rest, peace. 


Quies’cent, still, unagitated. 

Qui’et, adj. at rest ;—n. stillness ; 
the being at rest. 

qui’etude, repose ; freedom from agi- 
tation. 

quie’tus, final discharge; death. 


Acquiesce’, to comply; to rest 
satisfied with. 

acquies’cence, compliance. 

Disqui’et, to harass, to disturb. 

disqui’etude, uneasiness, anaiety. 

Re/quiem, a hymn for the dead 
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RAD/‘1US, a spoke of a wheel; a ray. 


Ra/diate, to send out as in rays. 

ra/diant, emitting rays of light or 
heat ; ‘beaming. 

ra/diance. 

ra diane 7, \ brillianey 3 splendor. 

radia/tion, emission of rays. 


ra‘dius, a line extending from the 
centre to the circumference of @ cir 
cle (like the spokes of a wheel). 

Ray, a line of light. 

Irra/diate, to dart rays of light 


into ; to illiminate. 


RA/DIX, Rad /icis, a root. 


ee ish, a root which is eaten as a 
ad. 


Rad’ ical, adj. pertaining to the 
root ;—n. an extreme reformer. 
Rad’ icle, a little root. 


Race,” the descendants of a common 
ancestor ; a generation. 

Krad’ icate, to pluck wp by the 
roots, 

inerad/icable, not to be uprooted. 


RA/DO, Ra/sum, to scrape, to scratch or rub smooth. 


Rase, to scratch or blot out. 

raze, to lay level ; to destroy. 

razee’, to cut down to an inferior 
class, as a ship of war. 

ra/zor, a knife for shaving. 


Abrade’, to rub or scrape off. 
abra/sion, injury from friction. 
Erase’, ‘to scrape or rub out. 
era/sive, that can erase. 
era/sure, the act of erasing. 


RAP/’IO, Rap/’tum, to seize suddenly; to snatch or hurry away; 
Rap/’ax, greedy. 


Rapa/cious, given to plunder. 

rapac’ity, the act of seizing by force ; 
extortion. 

Rap/id, quick, swrft. 

rapid/ity, swiftness, velocity. 

rap/ids, parts of a river where the 
current is greatly accelerated. 

Rap/ine, plunder ; violence. 

Rapt, transported. 


REG’O, Rec’tum, to rule; 


rapt/ure, ecstasy; extreme joy. 

rapt/urous, ecstatic ; transporting. 

Rav/age, to spoil; to lay waste. 

Rav/ish, to jill with ecstasy. 

Enrapt/ure, to transport with 
pleasure ; to delight highly. 

Surrepti/tious (sur-ripo, “I 
snatch away secretly”), done by 
stealth. 


Rec/’tus, straight; Rex, a king; 


Reg/num, a kingdom ; Di-rigo, Direc’tum, to lay apart; to 
arrange; Sur’go (= sub rego), Surrec’tum, to rise. 


Rec’tify, to make or set right. 
Rec/titude, uprighiness. 
Rec’tor, the head-master of a pub- 
lic school; a clergyman in charge 
of @ parish. 
rec’tory, the residence of a rector. 
rec/tum, in anatomy, the third and 
last of the large intestines. 
Re/gal, kingly, royal. 
rega/lia, wsignia of royalty. 
Re/’gent, one who governs ins 
of a king. 


re’gency, government of a regent. 

Reg’/icide, oe murder (ceedo) or 
murderer of a king. 

Reg/imen, rule prescribed or fol- 
lowed ; regulation of diet. 

Reg/iment, a body of soldiers. 

regimen‘tal, relating to a regiment. 

Re’gion, a district or territory. 

Reg’ular, according to rule; me 
thodical ; uniform. 

regular’i ity, umformity » nethod. 

reg’ulate, to adjust by rule. 


* Race, @ trial of speed, is from the Angio-Saxon res, “a course oF 


streara,”’ from reosan, ‘to rush,” 
12 * 
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regula/tion, a rule or order pre- 
scribed. 

irreg’ular, without system; not ac- 
cording to rule. 

Realm, royal jurisdiction ; a king- 
d 


om. 

Reign, vb. to rule as a king ;—n. 
the time during which a sovereign 
rules, 

Rule, vb. to control, to govern ;—n. 
that by which anything is to be 
done. 

ru/ler, one who rules. 

unru/ly, not conforming to rule. 

Correct’, vb. to remove faults ;— 


adj. free from faults. 
correc’tion, amendment; chastise- 
ment. 


correc’tive, having power to correct. 

incorrect’, not correct. 

Corrigen’da (sing. corrigen’- 
dum), things to be corrected. 

cor’rigible, that may be reformed. 

incor’rigible, bad beyond amend- 
ment. 

Direct’, vb. to guide or conduct ;— 
adj. straight; not circuitous ; plain. 

direc’tion, guidance; the line in 
which anything moves. 

diree’tor, one who directs. 

direc’tory, a book of directions. 


Dress (Fr. dresser, to make straight, 
Lat. dirigo), vb. to clothe; to 
adorn ;—n. garments. 

Address’ (Fr. adresser, to direct, 
L. ad-directus), vb. to speak to; 
to write an address ;—n. a speak- 
ing to ; direction on a letter ; skill ; 
manner. 

Adroit/ (Fr. 4 droit, to the right), 
dexterous ; clever. 

Redress’ (Fr. redresser, L. re and 
dirigo), vb. to rectify; to repair ; 
—n. a rectifying. 

Erect’, vb. to construct or set up ; 
—adj. upright ; directed upward. 

erec’tion, something set up; a build- 
ing of any kind. 

Source, a spring or fountain ; first 
cause ; origin. 

Surge, a rolling swell of water. 

Insur’gent, adj. rising against 
established authority; rebellious ; 
—n. one who resists the execution 
of laws. 

insurrec/tion, a rebellion. 

Resort’ (Fr. ressortir, to go forth 
again), to betake one’s self to. 

resource’, that to which one resorts 
jor aid. 

Resurrec’tion, the act of rising 
from the dead. 


RE/OR, Ra/tus, to think, to calculate; Ra/tio, reason. 
Rate, vb. to value;—n. a fixed | Ra/tio, proportion, the relation of 


charge. 
overrate’, to rate too highly. 
underrate’, to rate below value. 
Ratify, to confirm. 
ratifica/tion, the act of confirming. 
rat/ifier, one who ratifies. 


one thing to another. 
ratiocina/tion, process of reasoning. 
Ra/tion, the portion of food allow- 

ed for daily sustenance. 
Rat/ional, endowed with reason. 
irrat/ional, unreasonable ; senseless. 


RES, athing; Respub/lica (res + publica), a republic. 


Re/al, not fictitious ; genuine. 
real/ity, actual being ; fact. 
re‘alize, to make real; to feel viv- 


re’alist, in the scholastic philoso- 
phy, one who taught that previous 
to and independent of matter, there 


were no universal ideas or essences ; 
opposed to Nominalists. 
Repub/lic, a commonwealth; a 
state in which the power is lodged 
in representatives chosen by the 
people. 
repub/lican, relating to a republic 


RI’DEO, Ri’sum, to laugh. 


Rid/icule, vb. to treat with con- 
temptuous mer-iment ;—n. mock- 
ery ; content. 


ridic/ulous, deserving ridicule. 
Ris/ible, exciting laughter ; having 
the faculty of laughing. 
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risibil’ity, proneness to laugh. 
Deride’, to laugh at, to mock. 
deri’der, one who derides. 


re 
deris’ion, scorn, contempt. 


d erl /33 ve. 
? mockin ° ridiculin 
deri /sory \ J , gq Y 


RI/PA, a bank or shore, Fr. Arriver, to reach. 


Arrive’ (ad-+ ripam, to come on 
shore), to come to; to reach a place 
or thing. 


arri’val, reaching a place from a dis 
tance ; act of coming to; the per- 
son or thing arriving. 


RI’/VUS, a river. 


Ri’val,* vb. to strive to excel ;—n. | rivulet, a small river. 
a@ competitor ;—adj. standing in| Derive’, to draw from ; to trace a 


_ competition. word to rts root ; to deduce. 
ri/valry, competition; emulation, derivation, a drawing from; the 
outri’val, to surpass. tracing of a word to its root. 
Riv’er, a stream of water. deriv’ative, that which is derived. 


RO/GO, Roga/tum, io ask. 
Ab/rogate, to repeal, to annul. | Derog’atory, detracting. 


Ar’rogate, to assume. Inter’rogate, to ask questions. 
ar/rogant, proud, overbearing. |interroga’tion, the act of putting 
ar’rogance, | questions. 


arroga’tion, } undue Comin | interrog/ative, denoting a question. 


Exercise XLVII. 


1. An incompetent ruler is the parent of national misfortune. 2. 
The river flows from an unknown source. 3. The questions proposed 
by the rector were uniformly answered in the negative. 4. Though 
the patron is a man of patrician birth, he is a pattern of meekness 
and humility. 5. The mistake was rectified at the request of his 
employer. 6. The examination of the bankrupt proved that his hon- 
esty had been overrated. 7. Inquiry was made, but the requisite 
information could not be obtained. 8. The treaty has been ratified. 
9. The florist displays exquisite taste in the selection of his flowers. 
10. Our risible faculties were greatly excited, and we maintained our 

omposure with great difficulty. 11. Hations were served to the reg- 
iment with much regularity. 12. A monument was erected where the 
patriot fell. 18. The regency was suppressed, and insurrection pre- 
vailed throughout the realm. 14. The rivals would not acquiesce in 
the proposals that were made. 15. The rapidity of a river depends 
upon the declivity of its bed. 16. A radical reform has taken 
place. 17. The real question is, Are we in favor of a republic? 18. 
It was long before we could arrive at the derivation of the word. 


*®One who used a brook or small stream in common with another, @ 
near neighbor, was called by the Romans riva’lis. 
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interrog’atory, n. a question ;—adj. | Prorogue’, to protract. 


expressing a question. 


proroga’tion, prolongation. 


Prerog/ative (lit. that is asked | Superer/ogate, to do more than 


before others for an opinion; h., 


is necessary. 


preference), an exclusive or pecu- | supereroga/tion, doing more than 


Yar right or privilege. 


duty requires. 


RU/DIS, unwrought, untilled, rude. 


Rude, rough, shapeless, untaught. 
ru’diment, a first principle or ele- 
ment ; anything in a rude state. 


Er/udite, free from rudeness ; in- 
structed. 
erudi’tion, scholarship. 


RUM’PO, Rup’tum, to break. 


Rupt/ure, vb. to part violently ;— 
n. a break» hernia. 

Abrupt’, unexpected » craggy. 

wbrupt’ly, in an abrupt manner. 

abrupt/ness, suddenness ; steepness. 

Bank’/rupt (It. banco, a mer- 
chant’s place of business), one 
who is unable to pay just debts. 

honk’ruptey, the being bankrupt. 

Gorrupt’, vb. to defile, to taint ;— 
adj. unsound. 

corrupt’ible, liable to be corrupted. 


incorrupt/ible, not capable of de- 
filement or decay. 
corrup’tion, rottenness, putridity. 
Disrup/tion, a rending asunder. 
Hrup/tion, a bursting forth. 
erupt/ive, producing eruption. 
Interrupt’, tobreak in between. 
interrup/’tion, hinderance. 
uninterrupted, not broken, contin- 
wous. 
Irrup/tion, a sudden invasion. 
irrup/tive, rushing in or upon. 


SA/CER, holy ; Sacer’dos, a priest. 


Sacerdo’tal, pertaining to the 
priesthood. 

Sac’/rament,* a religious rite ; a 
sacred thing ; a mystery. 

sacramen/tal, relating to a sacra- 
ment. 

Sa/cred, devoted to religion. 

sa/credly, religiously ; inviolably. 

Sac/rifice, vb. to make an offering 
to God ; to give up s;—n. an offer- 
ing. 

sacrifi’cial, pertaining to sacrifice. 


Sac/rilege (lego, I gather), pro- 
Sanation of a sacred place or thing. 
sacrile’gious, violating holy things. 
Sac/ristan, a church officer. 
Con/secrate, to set apart for a 
holy use ; to dedicate. 
consecra’tion, act of consecrating. 
Des/’ecrate, to profane. 
desecra/tion, profanation. 
Hx’ecrate, to curse. 
ex’ecrable, detestable, accursed. 
execra/tion, expressed detestation. 


SAL/IO, Sal/tum, to leap. 


Sa/lient, leaping ; prominent. 


Sal/ly, vb. to rush out suddenly ;— 


n. a sudden rush. 
Salm/on, a leaping fish. 
Sal/tatory, leaping or dancing. 


Assail’, to attack, 

assailant, one who assails. 

Assault’, vb. to attack ; to storm, 
—n. a sudden attack. 

assault/er, one who attacks, 


*Ja1 the Catholic Church, baptism, the eucharist, marriage, penance 
confirmation, orders and extreme unction are called sacraments. 
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Des/ultory, leaping from ; pass- 

ing from one thing to anotner. 
Hxult’, to rejoice greatly. 
exulta/tion, rapturous delight. 
In/sult, n. an affront. 


Insult’, vb. to leap upon; to treat 
with disdain. 

Resile’, to leap back. 

Result’, vb. to ensue ;—n. conse- 
quence ; issue. 


SAL/US, Salu/tis, health ; Sal’vus, safe; Salu/bris, health- 
giving. 


Salu/brious, health-bringing. 
salu/brity, healthfulness. 
insalu/brious, not healthy. 
Sal/utary, promoting health. 
Salu/tatory, giving salutation. 
Salute’, to wish health to; to greet. 
saluta’tion, a greeting. 

Sal/vage, reward for saving goods. 
Sal/vo, an excuse ; « volley. 


Salva/tion, preservation ; redemp- 
tion from eternal death. 

Safe, adj. free from danger ;—n. a 
jire-proof chest. 

safe/ty, freedom from danger. 

unsafe’, dangerous, hazardous. 

Save, to deliver from danger. 

sav/iour, one who saves; the Re: 
deemer. 


SANC/TUS, holy. 


Sane’tify, to make holy. 
sanctifica’tion, act of making holy. 
sanctimo/nious, holy, or affectedly so. 
sanc/tion, vb. to authorize ;—n. per- 
sane’tity, state of being holy. 


sanc/tuary, a sacred place. 
sanc/tum, a private retreat or room. 
unsanc’tified, not sanctified. 
Saint, a holy person. 

saint/ed, holy, pious. 

saint/ly, like a saint. 


SAN/GUIS, San/guinis, blood. 


San/guinary, bloody. 
san/guine, ardent in temper. 
sanguin’eous, resembling blood. 


SA/NU 
Sane, sound ; of sound reason. 


san/ative, tending to heal. 
san/ity, soundness of mind. 


sang-froid (Fr. froid, cold), coolness 
Coneane ite: ity, relationship by 
ood. 


S, sound. 

sanita/rium, a health station. 
san’atory, healing, curing. 
Insane’, unsound in mind. 


san/itary, pertaining to health. 


insan/ity, any mental derangement. 


SA/PIO, to taste, to savor, to have good taste, 2. ¢., to have sense or 


discernment ; 


Sa/pient, wise (almost always 
used in an ironical sense). 
Sap/id, tasteful, palatable. 


sapid/ity, taste. 
Sate 4 

y ratify fully ; to glut 
Sa/tiate, } At oe 
sati’ety, fullness beyond pleasure. 
insa/tiable, not to be satisfied. 
Sat/isfy, to content; to supply 

fully. 


SAT/’IS, enough; 
to give enough; to 


Sa/por, taste. 


sa/vor, taste, flavor, relish. 

sa/vory, pleasing to the taste. 
Insip/id, without taste; unsavory. 
insipid’ity, want of spirit. 


Sat/ur, full, sated. 


satisfac’tion, gratification ; content. 

satisfac’tory, gratifying; yielding 
content, 

dissat/isfy, to displease. 

Sat/urate, to fill to excess. 

Sat/ire (Lat. satira), witty keen- 
ness and severity of remark 
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SCAN/’DO, Scan/sum (in comp. -scendo, -scenswm), to climb. 


Scan, to examine carefully ; to note | descend/ant, the offspring of an an- 


the feet un a line of poetry 
Ascend’, to climb ; to mount. 
ascendant, superior, predominant. 
ascend/ency, authority, power. 
ascen/sion, the act of ascending. 
ascent’, the act of ascending ; 

eminence. 
Descend’, to pass from a higher to 

a lower place. 


an 


cestor. 
condescend’, to come down from « 
erior position ; to yield. 
condescend/ing, courteous. 
condescen’sion, descent from supe 
riority ; kindness to inferiors. 
Transcend’, to go beyond. 
transcend/ent, very excellent. 
transcenden’tal, surpussing others. 


SCIN’DO, Scis’sum, to cut, to divide. 


Scis/sile, that may be cut. 
scissors, cutters ; small shears. 
Abscind’, to cut of; to sever. 


SCV’O, Sci’tum, to know; 


Sci’ence, knowledge ; truth ascer- 
tained on any subject. 

scientif/ic, according to or versed 

scientif‘ical, im science. 

sci/olism, superficial knowledge. 

sci’olist, a smatterer. 


Con/science, self-knowledge or 
judgment of right or wrong. 
conscien’tious, according to con- 


science ; faithful ; y just. 


Excise’, a tax or duty. 
excis’ion, a cutting out or off. 
Rescind’, to render null ; to repeal. 


Scien/tia, wisdom. 


Con/scionable, reasonable ; just. 

uncon/scionable, unreasonable. 

Con/scious, having knowledge of 
one’s own thoughts and actons ; 
sensible. 

uncon/scious, not aware of. 

Omnis/cient, knowing all things. 

omnis’cience, infinite wisdom. 


1eaney science, foreknowledge. 
pre’scient, foreknowing. 


Exercise XLVIII. 


1. The earth has been saturated with rain, and vegetation will 


now proceed rapidly. 2. The region is described as salubrious, and 
highly favorable to longevity. 3. When succor arrived, the assailants 
abruptly withdrew. 4. Man is a rational animal ; conscience directs 
him in all his actions. 5. God is an omniscient and prescient Being. 
6. The sacred places were profaned, and the consecrated vessels were 
trampled in the dust. 7. Conscious of his fault, he would not con 
descend to tell a lie. 8. The manuscript was transcribed, and sub- 
scribed by the author. 9. The student made a salutatory address. 
10. His arrogant manner caused great dissatisfaction. 11. The 
ascent was made in safety, but in descending an accident occurred. 
12. Parliament has been prorogued. 18. Communication between 
the two cities was suddenly interrupted. 14. There is no better place 
than Florida for a winter sanitarium. 15. The scissors and the 
razor are both dull. 16. His sapient manner excited ridicule and 
satirical remarks. 17. He is adroit and has a good address. 
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SCRI’BO, Scrip’tum, to write. 


Scribe, a writer. 

scrib’ble, to write carelessly. 

serip, a small piece of paper contain- 
ing writing ; a certificate of siock 
or shares in any company. 

seript, type in imitation of hand- 
writing. 

Script/ure, a writing ; the Bible. 

script/ural, according to the Scrip- 
tures. 

Ascribe’, to impute to. 

ascrip’tion, the act of ascribing. 

Circumscribe’, to draw a line 
around ; to limit. 

Con/script, one taken by lot for 
military or naval service. 

conscrip’tion, compulsory enrollment 
for military or naval service. 

Describe’ (lit. to write of), to give 
an account of. 

descrip’tion, an account of anything 
in words. 

Escritoire’ (es-kre-twawr), a 
writing-desk. 


Inscribe’, to write upon. 

inscrip’tion, that which is inscribed. 

Man/uscript, writing done by the 
hand (vy. manus). 

Post/script, something written 
after. 

Prescribe’, to order, to appoint. 

prescrip’tion, a medical recipe. 

prescrip’tive, established by custom. 

Proscribe’ (lit. to write forth, i. e., 
to publish in writing), to outlaw ; to 
interdict. 

Subscribe’, to sign with one’s own 
hand ; to promise money by writing 
one’s name. 

subscrip’tion, signature; the money 
subscribed. 

Superscribe’, to write on the top 
or outside. 

superscrip’tion, that which is written 
on the top or outside. 

Trauscribe’, to write over again, 
or in the same words. 

tran/script, a copy. 


SEC’O, Sec’tum, to cut. 


Secant’, adj. cutting; dividing 
into two parts ;—n. a line that cuts 
another. 

Sect, a number of persons holding 
the same views in religion or phil- 


osophy 
secta/rian, peculiar to a sect. 
secta/rianism, devotion to a sect. 
Seo/tion, a cutting ; a division. 
sec’tional, relating to a section. 
Seg’/ment, a part cut off. 
Bisect’, to cut into two (bis) equal 
parts. 


Dissect’, to cut asunder; to cut 
for the purpose of minute examina- 
tion. 

dissec’tion, the act of dissecting. 

In’sect,* a small animal. 

insectiv’orous, feeding (voro) on in- 
sects, 

Intersect’, to cut into parts; to 
cross each other. 

intersec’tion, the point where lines, 
eic., cut or cross each other. 

Venesec’tion, the act of opening 
a vein (vena). 


SED/EO, Ses’sum, to sit (in comp. sometimes -si/deo) ; Ses/sio, 
a sitting. 


Sed/entary, requiring much sit- | Sed’ulous, diligent, assiduous. 


ting. 
Sed/iment, that which settles at 
the bottom of a liquid. 
sedimen/tary, pertaining to sediment. 


Seat, n. that on which one sits ;—- 
vb. to place on a seat. 

See, jurisdiction of a bishop or arck- 
bishop. 


* Insects were originally so called from their bodies being apparently 
cut or divided in the middle. The Greek word en/toma, ‘‘ insects,” from 
en, “in,” and temm , “I cut,” is formed so as to convey the same mean- 


Ing as ths Latin. 
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Ses/sion, « sitting ; the time dur- 
ing which a public body meeis. 

ses’sional, relating to a session. 

Assess’ (lit. to sit by or near a 
person or thing), to seé or fix a tax 
to be paid; to value; to tax or 
value for taxation. 

assess/ment, the sum levied on prop- 
erty. 

asses’sor, one who assesses. 

Assid/uous, sitting closely ; dili- 
gent, persevering. 

assidu/ity, diligence, close applica- 
thon. . 

Assize’, to fix rates or measures. 
assi’zes, a court of justice in England 
held twice a year in every county. 
Insid/ious (lit. waiting against), 

treacherous, crafty. 
Possess’, to hold as an owner. 
posses’sion, the thing possessed ; 


property. 


possessive, relating to possession. 

posses’sor, owner, proprietor. 

prepossess’, to take possession of be- 
forehand ; to preyudice. 

Preside’, to sit before or over; bt 
have authority over. 

pres’ident, one who Ogi over £ 
meeting ; one who has authority. 

pres‘idency, the office of a president. 

presiden/tial, pertaining to a prese- 
dent. 

Reside’, to abide, to dwell. 

res/ident, adj. dwelling in a place ;— 
n. an inhabitant. 

residence, place where one resides. 

res/idue, that which ts left. 
resid/uary, pertaining to the resi 

due. 

Subside’, to settle down. 

subsid/iary, furnishing supplies. 

Supersede’, to set aside; to ren- 
der unnecessary. 


SEN/TIO, Sen’sum, to feel, to think. 


Sense, a faculty by which objects are 
known ; judgment ; meaning. 
sense’less, without sense. 
sensa/tion, perception by the senses. 
sen/sible, capable of being affected ; 
intelligent. 
sensibil/ity, delicate feeling. 
sen/sitive, easily affected. 
insen/sate, wanting sensibility. 
insen/sible, without feeling. 
non/sense, language without mean- 
ing. 
Sens/ual, pertaining to the senses. 
sens’ualist, a voluptuary. 
sens’uous, addressing the senses. 
Sen/tence, a number of words eax- 
pressing a conuplete thought ; doom 
pronounced by a judge. 
senten/tious, short; pithy. 


Sen/timent, a thought ; feeling, or 
an affectation of tt. 

sentimen/tal, having much feeling. 

Scent, odor. 

Assent’, vb. to agree to ;—n. ac- 
quiescence. 

Consent’, vb. to think or feel to- 
gether; to yield; to permit ;—n. 
concurrence. 

Dissent’, vb. to think differently ; 
—n. difference of opinion. 

dissent/er, one who dissents ; a non- 
conformist. 

dissen/tient, disagreeing. 

Present/iment, a foreboding. 

Resent’, to take ill ; to express in- 
dignation. 

resent/ful, prone to resentment. 


resent/ment, displeasure ; anger. 


SHQ/UOR, Secu/tus, to follow; Fr. Suivre, to follow. 
Se’quel, that which follows ; result. | suite (swét), a train of followers; o 


sequence, order of succession. 


set of rooms. 


Sue, to prosecute by law ; to entreat ; | Consec/utive, following in order. 


to demand. 
suit, n. an action at law ; a set ;—vb. 
to fit; to adapt. 
suit/able-fitting ; agreeable to. 
suit/or, a petitioner. 


Con’sequent, following as an ef- 
Ject or inference. 
con’sequence, result ; amportance. 
consequen/tial, following as a re 
sult; pompous. 
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Ensue’, to follow ; to result from. 
Ex’ecute, to follow out; to per- 
form ; to put to death by law. 
execu’tion, accomplishment ; putting 
to death as a punishment. 
exec/utive, having power to execute. 
exec/utor, a person appointed to see 
a will carried into effect. 
exec/utrix, a female executor. 
Ob/sequies, funeral rites. 
Obse’quious, following in the way 
of another ; meanly condescending. 
Per’secute, to pursue with intent 
to annoy ; to harass wyjusily. 
persecu’tion, state of being perse- 
cuted 


per’secutor, one who persecutes. 
Pros’ecute, to follow forward or 
m3 to continue. 


prosecu’tion, pursuit; @ crimina 
sutt. 

Pursue’(Fr. poursuivre), to follow 
hard ; to chase. 

pursu’ance, prosecution ; —_ conse- 

| quence. 


pursuant, agreeable, conformable. 

pursuit’, the act of pursuing ; occu- 
pation. 

pur’suivant, a state messenger. 

Sub/sequent, following close after, 
succeeding. 

sub/sequently, at a later time. 


SEH’RO, Ser’tum, to join or bind together; to knit; Se’ries, a 
succession. 


Seria/tim, in regular order. 

Se/ries, a knitting together ; a suc- 
cession of things wn the same order. 

se/rial, adj. appearing periodically ; 
—n. @ periodical, 

Ser’mon, a serious discourse. 

Assert’, to declare positively. 

asser’tion, an affirmation. 

Desert’, to disjoin one’s self from ; 
to leave entirely. 


desert’er, one who deserts. 

desertion, state of being deserted. 

Des’/ert, adj. desolate;—n. a wil- 
derness. 

Disserta/tion, a formal discourse; 
a treatise. 

Exert’, to use with effort. 

exer’tion, effort; active operation. 

Insert’, to place in or among. 

inser’ tion, that which is inserted. 


SER/VIO, Ser’vitum, to serve, to obey. 


Serf, a bondsman. 

serf/dom, the condition of a serf. 

Serve, to work for ; to assist. 

serv/ant, one who serves. 

serv/ice, the business of a servant. 

serviceable, useful; that does 

service ; advantageous. 

serv/ile, held wn subjection. 

servil/ity, mean dependence. 

serv’itor, an attendant, a follower. 


serv’itude, slavish dependence. 

Ser’ geant, a police-officer of a 
superior rank; in the army, a 
non-commissioned officer ; in King- 
land, a lawyer of high rank. 

Deserve’, to be worthy of. 

desert’, claim to reward. 

Subserve’, to serve subordinately ; 
to promote. 

subser’vient, instrumentally useful. 


SER/V O, Serva/tum, to save, to keep, to bind. 


Conserve’, vb. to preserve ;—n. a 
sweetmedt. 

conserv/ative, adj. tending to pre- 
serve ;—n. ‘that which preserves ; 
in politics, one opposed to imno- 
vations. 

conserv’atory, a greenhouse. 

Observe, to take notice. 

observ’able, that may be observed. 

observ’ance, performance, attention. 


13 


observa/tion, the act of observing ; 
attentive inspection. 
observatory, a place for making 
astronomical observations. 
unobserved’, not observed. 
Preserve’, to keep from injury. 
preserva/tion, state of being pre 
served. i 
preserv/ative, tending to preserve. 
| preserv’er, one who preserves. 
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Reserve’, vb. to keep back ; to re- | res’ervoir (rez-erv-wawr), a place 


tain ;—n. something held back ; 
shyness. 
reserva/tion, something withheld. 


where anything is kept in store. 
unreserved’, not withheld in part. 


SIG/NUM, a mark or sign. 


Sign, vb. to attach a signature to ; 
—n. a mark; a remarkable event. 

sig/nal, n. anything that conveys in- 
telligence to a distance ;—adj. em- 
inent ; remarkable. 

sig/nalize, to make signal or eminent. 

sig/nature, a@ signing; a person’s 
name written by himself. 

sig/net, a king’s seal. 

Sig/nify, to make known by signs 
or words ; to mean. 

signif/icant, bearing a meaning. 

# says the meaning express- 
signif’icance, : 
significa’ = OO A Eee, 

word. 
insignif/icant, trivial; destitute of 
meaning. 
Assign’, to allot ; to appoint. 
assignee’, one to whom any property 
is assigned. 


Consign’, to intrust to another. 

consign/ment, goods delivered; ‘he 
writing by which anything ts con- 
signed. 

Coun/tersign, vb. to sign what 
has already been signed by c su- 
pertor ;—n. a private signal. 

Design’, vb. to plan; to sketch 
out ;—u purpose ; a plan. 

design’ex, one who designs. 

undesigued’, not intended. 
undersigned’, subscribed. 
des’ignate, to name ; te point out. 
designa/tion, @ pointing out ; name. 

En/sign, the officer who carries the 
flag of a regiment. 

en/signey, the rank of an ensign. 

Insig’nia, badges of office. 

Resign’, to yield up ; to submit. 

resigna’tion, submission, patience. 


SIM/ILIS, like; Sim/ulo, Simula’tum, to make like; to seem; 


Fr. Sembler, 


Similar, like, resembling. 
similar’ity, likeness, resemblance. 


to appear like. 


Dissimula/tion, hypocrisy ; false 
pretension. 


Sim/i-le, something like; a com- | Resem/ble, to be like. 


parison for illustration. 
simil’itude, comparison ; likeness. 
dissim/ilar, unlike. 
Assim /ilate, to make like. 


Fac-sim/i-le, an exact copy. 

Verisimil/itude, likeness to truth 
(v. verus, true). 

Sim/ulate, to seem like ; to feign. 


Dissem/ble, to appear unlike; to | simula/tion, the assuming to be what 


pretend. 


one is not. 


SIS/TO, Sta/tum, to cause to stand; to stand. 


Assist’, to give help. 

assist/ance, help, relref. 

assist/ant, one who assists. 

unassist/ed, not assisted. 

Consist’, to stand together ; to be 
composed of. 

consist’ent, firm; not contradictory. 
inconsist’ent, not consistent. 

consist’/ency, a degree of density ; 
substance ; agreement with itself. 

Desist’, to forbear ; to stop from. 

Exist’ (for ex-sist), to stand out ; 
to be; to live. 

exist’ence, continued being ; life. 


co-exist’, to exist at the same time 
with another. 
re-exist’, to exist before. 
nsist’, to stand upon; to urge 
firmly. 
Persist’, to stand through or to the 
end ; to persevere. 
ersist/ent, tenacious ; fixed. 
esist’, to oppose, to withstand. 
resist’/ance, opposition. 
resist/ible, that may be resisted. 
irresist/ible, not resistible. 
Subsist’, to live ; to be maintained 
subsist’ence, means of living. 
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SO/CIUS, a companion; So’cio, Socia/tum, to join together. 


So’ciable, companionable. Asso’ciate, v. to unite with ;—n. 
unso’ciable, not fitted for society. a companion. 
So’cial, pertaining to society. associa’tion, a union ; a confederacy. 


soci’ety, a number of persons united | Disso/’ ciate, to disunite ; to separ 
Jor a common purpose; company ;| — rate. 
» the ewvilized body of mankind. dissocia’tion, separation ; division. 


SOL/IDUS, firm. 


Sol/id, adj. hard, firm, compact ;— | Consol/idate, to form into a com> 
n. a body not liquid or fluid. puct mass ; to unite. 

solidify, to make solid. consolida/tion, state of being consoli- 

solid’ity, state of being solid. dated. 

Solder, v. to unite indissolubly ;— | con’sols, for consolidated funds, 
n, metallic cement. that part of the national debt of 

Sol’dier,* one engaged in military| England bearing 3 per cent. in- 
service. terest. 


SO’LOR, Sola/tus, to comfort. 


Solace, n. comfort ;—vb. to cheer. | consol’atory, tending to comfort. 
Console’, to cheer ; to soothe. Discon/solate, without comfort. 


Exercise XLIX. 


1. The insurgent nobles insulted the king, and demanded his imme- 
diate execution. 2. The regimen prescribed by the director was duly 
observed, and the result was satisfactory. 3. A deserter from an 
infantry regiment assisted the clerk at the beginning of the session. 
4. In his sermon he asserted his rights, but he has made no exertion 
to maintain their preservation. 5. A sentence so severe produced a 
sensation in the court. 6. The president devotes himself to scientific 
pursuits, 7, The king and his swte arrived at the castle. 8. The 
obsequies were observed with great decorum. 9. The plan of the con- 
servatory was designed by an experienced architect. 10. No reason 
was assigned for the rash act. 11. The servant observed that the 
water in the reservoir was impure. 12. These tribes subsist on herbs 
and the produce of the chase. 13. Many pursue pleasure as their 
chief good. 14. He still resents the persecution he endured. 15. 
The houses are separate, but similar in design. 16. I am not inimi- 
cal to him, though he is my enemy. 17. The exigency required 
presence of mind. 18. The assessor’s words are ambiguous. 


* A soldier is so called from solidus, a piece of money which was the pay 
of those engaged in military service. 
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SO’LUS,, alone. 


Sole, only, alone. 

Solil/oquy (v. loquor), a talking 
when alone. 

solil’oquize, to talk to one’s self. 

Solitary, alone ; without company. 

Solitude, state of being alone. 


So/lo, a musical piece performed by 
one voice or by one instrument. 
Sul/len, unsociable, morose. 
Des/olate, vb. to lay waste ;—adj. 
unthout inhabitants ; comforiless. 
desola’tion, state of being desolate. 


SOL/VO, Solu/tum, to loosen. 


Solve, to loosen ; to explain. 
solv’able, that may be loosened or ex- 
plained. 
solv’ent, adj. able to pay all just debts; 
—n. anything that dissolves another. 
insoly’ent, unable to pay one’s 
ts. 


solv’ency, state of being solvent. 

sol’uble, that may be dissolved. 
solubil’ity, state of being soluble. 

solu’tion, the act of dissolving ; ex- 


panier 
Absolve’, to free from; to par- 
don; to acquit. 


absolute, independent of anu person 
or thing ; despotic. 

absolu/tion, remission of sins, 

Assoil’, to acquit ; to release. 

Dissolve’, to loosen apart; to 
melt » to separate. 

dis’solute, vicious, loose. 

dissolution, the act of dissolving ; 
death » decomposition. 

Resolve’, vb. to determine ;—n. 
jixed purpose. 

res’olute, determined, firm. 
irres’olute, not firm in purpose. 

resolu/tion, fixed determination. 


SON’US, a noise, sound; Son’o, Son’/itum, to sound. 


Sound, that which strikes the ear. 
Sona/ta, a short piece of music in- 
tended for an instrument only. 
canta/ta, a ptece for the voice. 
Son/net, a poem of fourteen lines. 
sonneteer’, a composer of sonnets. 


Con/sonant, adj. agreeing; ac- 
cording ;—n. a letter which cannot 
be sounded without a vowel. 

Dis’sonant, sounding apart or 
differently ; discordant ; harsh. 

Res/onant, sending sound back. 


Sono/rous, high-sounding ; clear. | Resound’, to send back sound. 


SPAR/GO, Spar’sum (in comp. -sper’go, -sper/sum), to strew, to 
scatter; Asper’go, Asper’sum, to sprinkle. 


Sparse, thinly scattered. 


asper’sion, slander ; defamation. 


Asperse’, to sprinkle with calum- | Disperse’, to scatter (apart). 


ny ; to slander profusely. 


disper’sion, a scattering. 


SPEO’IO or Spic/io, I behold; Spec’to, Specta/tum, to look 
at; Spec’trum, an appearance; Spec‘ies, a kind; Spec’ulum, 


a mirror. 


Spe/cies, n. kind, an order. 
spé’cial or espé/cial, pertaining to a 
particular kind ; not general ; wn- 
se 
spécial’i ; : 
spéo’ialt o : \ something special. 
spe’cie, gold and silver money. 
Spec’ify, to mention particularly. 
specific, adj. precise, particular ;— 
n. an infallible remedy. 


poeee tion, a statement of particu- 

18. 

Spec/imen, a part to show the 
quality of the whole. 

spé/cious, showy ; plausible. 

Spec’tacle, a show; 
seen. 

Specta/tor, a beholder. 

Spec/tre, a ghost. 

spec’tral, like a spectre. 


anything 
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spec’trum* (pl. spec’tra), an image. 
spec’troscope (Gr. skép’é6, I view), 
an instrument for analyzing light. 
Spec/ulate, to contemplate; to 
traffic for great profit. 
specula/tion, mental view ; traffic for 
great gain. 
spec’ulative, given to speculation ; 
ideal. 
As/pect, view, appearance. 
Aus’pices (v. avis), omens, influ- 
ence, protection, patronage. 
auspi’cious, fortunate, favorable. 
inauspi’cious, unlucky, unfavor- 
able. 
Cir’cumspect, looking about; 
watchful, prudent. 
circumspec’tion, caution, watchful- 
ness. 
Conspic/uous, visible altogether ; 
prominent ; in full view. 
conspicu/ity, \ obviousness, pro- 
conspic/uousness, minence. 
Despise’, to look down wpon. 
des’picable, contemptible, worthless. 
despite’, violent malice ; defiance. 
Expect’, to look out for. 
expect/ant, waiting, looking for. 
expecta/tion, the prospect of good to 
come ; anticipation. 


unexpect/’ed, not looked for. 

Inspect’, to look into; to examine 

inspec’tion, careful survey; exam- 
ination. 

inspect/or, one who inspects. 

Perspect/ive, the art of delineat- 
ing on a plane surface objects as 
they appear to the eye. 

Perspic’uous, that may be seen 
through ; easily wnderstood. 

perspicu/ity, clearness, distinctness. 

Pros’pect, view ; expectation. 

prospect/ive, looking forward ; hav- 
ing regard to the future. 

prospec’tus, an outline of arrange- 
ments. 

Respect/,+ vb. (lit. to look again), 
to esteem ;—n. regard, deference. 

respect/able, deserving respect. 

respect/ful, cwil, deferential. 

Re’trospect, a contemplation of 
the past. 

retrospect/ive, having reference to the 
past. 

Suspect’, to regard with suspicion ; 
to conjecture. 

suspi/cion, mistrust, want of confi- 
dence. 

suspi’cious, inclined or liable to sua- 
picion. 


SPE’RO, Spera/tum, to hope; Spes, hope. 
Despair’, vb. to have no hope ;— | despera’tion, hopelessness. 


n. despondency ; without hope. 


Pros/per, to be successful. 


Despera/’do, one regardless of | prosper’ity, success, good fortune. 


danger ; a reckless ruffian. 
Des/perate, reckless, furious. 


pros’ perous(Lat.pros’perus, answer- 
ing to hope), successful ; thriving. 


SPIRO, Spira’tum, to breathe; Spir/itus, breath, spirit. 


Spir’acle, a breathing pore. 
Spir/it, breath ; an immaterial in- 
telligent being ; distilled liquor. 
spir/itless, wanting in vigor. 
spiritual], ammaterial ; holy. 


spiritual/ity, intellectual or spiritual 
nature. 

spir/ituous, containing spirit. 

Spright/ly, spirit-like ; lively. 

Sprite, a spirit or ghost. 


* Spectrum analysis is the act or art of ascertaining the character and 
composition of luminous bodies, or of non-luminous bodies when in a 
state of combustion, by causing a ray of light from the body desired to 
be so analyzed to pass through a prism, each substance in the spectrum 
having its own characteristic system of lines. 

+ Respect is literally ‘‘to cast a look behind,” or ‘‘ to look back upon,” 
the idea being that a person unworthy of notice is seldom looked at 
twice. Regard, from the French regarder (lit. to look at again), seems to 
be formed on the same idea. 
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Aspire’, fo breathe or pant for ; to 
desire eagerly. 

aspi’rant, one who aspires. 

aspira/tion, eager desire after. 

As/pirate, vb. to pronounce with 
full breath ;—n. a letter with a 
mark to show it must be so pro- 
nounced ;--adj. pronounced with a 
breathing. ; 

Conspire’, to plot; to band to- 
gether for an eml purpose. 

conspir/acy, a plot. 

conspir/ator, one engaged in a con- 


sptracy. . 
Expire’, to breathe out ; to die. 


expi/ry, conclusion. 
Inspire’, to breathe into ; to inhale 
to instruct by divine influence. 
inspira/tion, the infusion of know- 
ledge by divine influence. 
uninspired’, not inspired. 
Perspire’, to breathe through ; to 
emit through the pores of the skin. 
perspira/tion, that which is perspired. 
Respire’, to breathe again and 
again. 
respira/tion, the act of breathing. 
respi/ratory, serving for respiration. 
Transpire’, lit. to pass off in va- 
por ; to exhale into publicity. 


SPON’DEO, Spon/sum, to promise; Fr. Epouser, to marry. 


Spon/sor, «a surety. 

Sponta/neous, voluntary. 

Spouse, a husband or wife. 

Correspond’, to answer one to 
another ; to hold intercourse by let- 
ters. 

correspon’dent, one who corresponds. 

correspon/dence, interchange of let- 
ters ; fitness. 

Despond’, lit. “to promise away,” 
h., to give up; to lose courage. 


despon/dency, dejection of mind. 

EHspouse’, to betroth ; to adopt. 

espou/sal, adoption; (plu.) a mu- 
tual promise of marriage. 

Respond’, to answer ; to suit. 

response’, an answer. 

respon/sible, answerable, accountable. 
responsibil’ity, state of heing re- 

sponsible. 
respon/sive, making answer. 
irrespon/sible, not answerable. 


Exercise L. 

1. Food is dissolved in the stomach by a process called digestion. 
2. The association prospered, and the number of members rapidly 
mereased, 8. The country is desolate, but his solitary habitation is. 
not to be despised. 4. Though your assistant was without experience, 
he was much respected and esteemed. 5. Contrary to all eapectation, 
the reign has been prosperous, and the peace of the country has 
been preserved. 6. A fac-simile of the design was prepared for the 
inspection of the public. 7. The cause he has espoused will involve a 
large amount of responsibility. 8. The orders of the inspector were 
respectfully obeyed. 9. The statute has been abrogated, and the 
dissolutior. of the society is now resolved upon. 10. Among the con- 
spirators were several aspirants to the throne. 11. Hope deserted 
him, and he gave himself up to despair. 12. The sergeant deserves 
the gratitude of the soldiers for the spontaneous services he has ren- 
dered on their behalf. 18. The merchant is solvent, and his liabitities 
will be honorably met. 14. You simulate a confidence you do not 
feel. 15. The patriot, inspired with love of country, is ready to 
expire for her good. 16. She is collaterally, not lineally, related to me. 
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STER/NO, Stra/’/tum, to spread out, to overthrow. 


Stra’tum (pl. stra’ta), lit. “the 
thing spread out”; a bed; a 
layer; a great extent of rock or 
other earthy substance lying in the 
crust of the earth in a flattish form. 

strat/ify, to lay in beds or layers. 


substra/tum, a stratum lying under 
another. 

Consterna/tion, amazement with 
terror and confusion. 

Pros’trate, vb. to lay flat; to 
throw down ;—adj. lying at length. 


STIL/LA, a drop; Stil/lo, Stilla’/tum, to drop, to trickle. 


Still, an apparatus for distilling. 


Distill’, to fall drop by drop; to 
separate spirit or essence by heat. 


distilla’tion, the process of distilling. 
distil/lery, a place for distilling. 
Instill’, to infuse by drops, 


STIN’GUO, Stinc’tum, to mark; Instin’guo, Instinc’/tum 


(root stigo, allied to the Gr. stizé, 
quench ; to instigate. 


Distinct’, separate, plain. 

distinct/ness, clearness, precision. 

distine’tion, difference; elevation of 
rank, character or talent. 

contradistine’tion, distinction by 

opposite qualities. 

distinct/ive, that marks distinction. 

indistinct’, not distinct. 

Distin’guish, to mark apart ; to 


note distinctly ; to discriminate. 
distin’guishable, that may be distin- 
gushed. 


I goad), to scratch out a thing ; to 


Extinct’, abolished ; no longer ex- 
astung. 

Extin/guish, to put out. 

extin’guisher, he or that which ex- 
tinguishes. 

In/stinct, n. the faculty by which 
anmals are instigated to perform 
those actions which are necessary 
to their well-being. 

instinct’, adj. impelled, animated. 

instinct/ive, prompted by instinct. 

instinct/ively, by force of instinct. 


STI/NO, Stina’/tum, to fix (obsolete except in compounds). 


Des/tine, to point to a particular 
use ; to doom. 

destina’tion, end ; design ; place to 
which one 1s going. 

des’tiny, unavoidable fate. 


Predes/tinate, to determine be- 
forehand. 

predestina’tion, the doctrine that 
God has determined all things from 
etermity. 


STO, Sta’tum (in comp. -stitum), to stand; Sis’to, Sta’tum, to 
cause to stand; Stat/uo, Statu’tum, to station, to fix, to place. 


Sta/ble, adj. immovable, constant ; 
—n. a building for horses, ete. 

unsta/ble, not fixed; inconstant. 

Stab/lish, to fix; to settle. 

Sta/ple, the principal production of 
a town or country. 

Sta/tion, the place where a person 
or thing stands ; condition in life ; 
rank ; post ; a situation. 

stationary, Axed, settled. 

sta/tioner, ove who sells paper, etc. (so 
called because stationers once 
had a stemd or station in the mar- 
ket-plaem). 


sta/tionery, the articles sold by a slce 
tioner. 

State, n. condition ; the civil pow- 
er ;—vb. to set forth ; to narrate. 

sta’ted, fixed ; regular. 

state/ly, in a dignified manner. 

state’ment, a narrative ; a recital. 

states’man, one skilled in government ; 
a politician. 

Stay, to remain, to abide. 

stays, a kind of bodice worn by fe- 
males ; ropes to support a mast, 

Ar/mistice (v. arma), a stopping 
from war for a short time. 
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Arrest’, v. to seize; to stop ;—n. 
sewzure by warrunt. 

Cir’/cumstance (lit. a surround- 
ing), something relative to a fact. 

circumstan/tial, incidental. 

circumstan/tiate, to place in particu- 
lar curcumstances. 

Con/stable, a peace officer. 

constab/ulary, adj. pertaining to con- 
stables ;—n. the body of constables. 

Con/stant, unchangeable; faith- 

‘ul. 

ae stancy, firmness ; wnchangeable- 
ness ; lasting affection. 

incon/stant, subject to change. 

Contrast’, v. to set in opposition. 

con/trast, n. opposition ; wnlikeness 
in things compared. 

Dis’tant (lit. standing asunder), 
remote; reserved ; faint. 

dis’tance, space between. 

equidis’tant, equally (v. equus) dis- 
tant from. 

Estab/lish, to fix; to confirm. 

estab/lishment, that which is estab- 
lished ; a place of business or resi- 
dence. 

Estate’ (lit. something fixed), 
property ; condition ; rank. 

Ex’tant, still existing. 

In’stant, adj. present, urgent ;—n. 
a moment. 

in’stance, urgency ; & case occurring ; 
umportunity. 

instanta/neous, momentary. 

Inter’stice, the space between the 
parts of a body. 

Ob/stacle, something standing in 
the way of. 

Obstet/rics, art of midwifery. 

Ob/stinate, contumacious. 

ob’stinacy, stubbornness. 

Rest,* that which is left. 

rest/ive, unwilling to go forward. 

Sol’/stice (v. Sol, the sun), the 
point in the ecliptic where the sun 
ceases to recede north or south from 
the equator; the time when tt 
reaches this point. 

solsti/tial, pertaining to a solstice. 

Sub/stance (lit. the underneath 
thing), something that ewists. 


_ 


substan/tial, real, actually existing, 
material » solid. 

sub/stantive, adj. betokening exist: 
ence ;—-n. @ noun or name. 

Supersti/tion (lit. a standing 
over, as if awestruck), belief in 
what is absurd or irrational. 

superstitious, given to superstition. 

Transubstan/tiate, to change to 
another substance. 

transubstantia/tion, among Catholics 
the supposed change of the bread 
and wine used in the Hucharist 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

Stat/ue, something set up; an 
image. 

stat/uary, the art of carving statues ; 
one who carves images or statues. 

Stat/ure, the height or size of any 
one standing. 

Stat/ute, an enactment; a law. 

stat/utory, enacted by statute. 

Con/stitute (lit. to set or station 
together), to set up or establish ; 
to make. 

constitu’tion, the natural condition 

of body or of mind; the fixed 
form of government in a country. 

constitu’tional, inherent in the 
constitution. 

constit’uent, adj. essential, elemental ; 
—n. an essential part; a voter or 
elector. 

constit/uency, a body of constituents. 

Des’titute (lit. put from or away), 
forsaken, friendless, in want of. 

destitu’tion, utter want ; poverty. 

In/stitute, vb. (lit. to place into), 
to commence; to found; to ap- 
point ;—n. established law; an 
educational society. 

institu/tion, that which is founded by 
authority ; a system of society. 

Pros/titute (lit. to place or set 
forth openly), to give up basely 
for hire ; to debase. 

Restitu/tion, a putting or placing 
back ; a restoring. 

Sub/stitute, vb. to put wm the 
place of another ;—n. one who acts 
for another. 

substitu’tion, act of substituting. 


* Rest, cessation from motion, is Anglo-Saxon. 
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STRIN’GO, Stric’tum, to bind; to draw tight. 


Strin’gent, binding strongly ; ur- 
gent ; severe. 

Strict, exact, severe. 

strict/ness, severity, rigor. 

strict/ure, an unfavorable criticism ; 
censure ; & spasmodic contraction. 

Strain, vb. to stretch ; to purify ;— 
n..a violent effort ; style. 

Strait, adj. norrow ; confined ;—n. 
a narrow passage ; difficulty. 

strait/en, to make strait. 

strait/ness, narrowness. 

Astrin’gent, drawing together ; 
binding, contacting. 

astrin’gency, power of contracting. 


STRU’O, Struc’tum, 


Struct/ure, a large building. 
Construct’, to put together; to 
build. 
construc/tion, the thing constructed ; 
building ; meaning. 
construct’/ive, not expressed but de- 
duced. 
Con/strue, to set in order. 
mis/construe, to interpret wrongly. 
Destroy’, to unbuild ; to lay waste. 
destroy’er, one who destroys. 
destruct’ible, liable to destruction. 
destruc’tion, ruin, overthrow. 
Instruct/ ( lit. to build into, to 
pile up in), to teach, to inform. 


Constrain’, to force or compel. 
constraint’, coercion, force. 
Distrain/’ (Fr. distraindre, to ex- 
ercise severity upon), to seize the 
person or goods for debt or rent. 
distraint’, seizwre of goods for debt. 
Distress’, vb. to pain, to grieve ; 
—n. anguish of mind ; affliction. 
Dis’trict, a defined portion of a. 
country, state or city. 
Restrain’, to hold back, to hinder. 
restraint’, want of liberty. 
Restrict’, to limit, to confine. 
restric/tion, limitation, confinement. 
unrestrict/ed, without restriction. 


to build; to place in order. 


instruc/tion, the act of teaching ; in- 
formation. 

instruct/ive, affording instruction. 

instruct/or, one who wstructs. 

In’strument, an implement of any 
kind ; a tool; means ; a machine 
producing musical sounds. 

instrumen/tal, belonging to musical 
instruments ; helpful. 

instrumental/ity, agency. 

Obstruct’, to block up ; to impede. 

obstruc’tion, anything which ob- 
structs. 

Superstruct/ure, that which is 
built wpon something else. 


SUA/DEO, Sua/sum, to advise, to exhort. 


Sua/sion, act of advising. 
Dissuade’, to advise against. 
dissua/sion, advice against. 
Persuade’, to influence by advice. 


persua/sion, act of persuading ; set- 
led opinion or conviction ; a relig- 
tous creed or belief. 

persua/sive, having power to persuade. 


SU’/MO, Sump/tum, to take; Sump/tus, cost, expense. 


Sumpt/uous, costly. 

Sumpt/uary, relating to expense ; 
regulating the cost of ling. 

Assume’, to take upon one’s self ; 
to take for granted. 

assump’tion, the act of assuming ; a 
supposition. 

unassum/ing, modest ; without arro- 

\ gance. 

Consume’, to spend, to waste. 


consum/er, one who consumes, 

consump/tion, the act of consuming ; 
a wasting disease. 

consump/tive, wasting ; destructive ; 
affected with consumption. 

inconsu/mable, that cannot be wasted. 

Presume’, to suppose or take for 
granted ; to act arrogantly. 

presump/tion, swpposition.: strong 
probability. 
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presump/tive, probable ; supposed. 
presump/tuous, full of preswmption. 


Resume’, fo begin ayain after un 
terruption. 


TAN/’GO, Tac’tum, to touch. 


Tact, peculiar faculty or skill. 
Tan/gent, a straight line which 
touches a circle or curve, but though 
produced, does not cut it. 
Tan/gible, perceptible by touch. 
Attain’ (Fr. attaindre, to reach), 
to gain by effort; to arrive at. 
attain’able, that may be attained. 
unattain/able, not attainable, 
Son’‘tact, the touching of bodies. 
Conta/gion, communication of a 
disease by contact or touch. 


conta/gious, producing disease by 
contact or near approach. 
Contam/inate, to defile; to in- 
ect. 
ea) tion, pollution, defilement 
Contig’uous, touching, adjoining. 
Contin’gent, adj. dependent on 
something else ;—n. chance ; pro- 
portion. 
contin’gency, what 
chance ; an accident. 
Intact’, untouched. 


happens by 


TEH’GO, Tec’tum, to cover. 


Teg’ument, 

Integ’ument, 

Detect’, to discover ; to find out. 

letec’tion, discovery. 

detect/ive, apt in detecting. 

Protect’, to cover before; to de- 
fend ; to shelter. 

protec’tion, preservation ; defense. 

protect/ive, affording protection. 


a covering. 


protect/or, onewho protects ; a guard- 
ian. 
protect/orate, government by a 
protector. 
unprotect’ed, not protected. 
Prot6ég6/ (prid/ta-zha’), one under 
the protection of another. 
protégée (prd-ta-zha’), a female un- 
der some one’s protection. 


Exercise LI. 


1. The estate was mortgaged as a security for the debt. 2. Ani- 
mals are distinguished from plants by their power of locomotion. 38. 
The lake occupies the summit of an extinct volcano. 4. The duties 
of the establishment will be reswmed in a few days. 5. The interstice 
was filled with common air. 6. The stationer sold his stationery 
from a stationary cart. 7. The flames were eatinguished before 
much property was destroyed. 8. Temporary relief saved them from 
much distress, 9. The construction of the instrument is very compli- 
cated. 10. The constable apprehended the man on suspicion; but 
having been satisfied of his innocence, he permitted him to leave the 
station. 11. The staple manufacture of the district is linen. 12. 
The man appeared obstinate because his motives had been miscon- 
strued. 18. The summit of the mountain is conspicuous at a great 
distance. 14, The soldier soldered the box, and I filled it with solid 
silver, 15. During the summer solstice we used to sit in the shade 
and watch the clouds through the interstices of the foliage. 16. An 
armistice has been proclaimed. 
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Tempes/tas, a season; Tem/- 


pero, Tempera’tum, to divide or proportion duly; to temper. 


Tempest, a violent storm. 

tempest’uous, very stormy. 

Tem/poral, periaining to time; 
secular. 

tem/porize, to yield to the current of 
opinion ; to delay. 

tem’porary, only for a time. 

Tense, n. the inflection of a verb 
which denotes the time of the 
action. 

Time, duration ; a season. 

untime’ly, premature; umseason- 
able. 

Contem/porary, one living at 
the same time. 

contempora/neous, living or taking 
“place at the same time. 


Extem/po-re, without premedita- 
tion ; on the spur of the moment. 


extempora/neous, without prepara- 
tion ; off-hand. 

extem/porize, to speak or make with- 
out preparation. 

Tem/per, vb. to qualify ; to make 
fit ;—n.the state of a substance made 
up from the mixture of various wn- 
gredients ; disposition ; mood. 

tem’perament, natural organization. 

tem/perance, habitual moderation. 

tem/perate, moderate, sober. 

tem’perature, degree of heat or cold. 

distem’per, vb. to disorder ;—n. 
malady (It. tempera, water-col- 
ors), in painting, the preparation 
of colors with gum-water. 

Intem/perate, not moderate ; ad- 
dicted to excess in the use of intox: 
wants. 


TEN’DO, Ten’sum or Ten/tum, to stretch. 


Tend, io take care of ; to aim at. 

tend/ency, inclination ; aim. 

Tend/on, a sinew, a ligament. 

Tense, adj. stretched ; tight, not lax. 

Ten/sion, the act of straining or 
stretching. 

Tent, a portable place of shelter, 
the covering of which is formed of 
stretched canvas or other cloth. 

Tentac/ula, the feelers of certain 
insects. 

Attend’, to stretch or apply the 
mind to ; to wait on ; to accompany. 

attend’ance, a waiting on ; presence. 

-attend’ant, adj. accompanying ;—n. 
one who attends. 

atten/tion, civility ; application. 

attent/ive, mindful. 
inattent/ive, careless, thoughtless. 

Contend’, to strive, to dispute. 

conten/tion, strife, discord. 

conten/tious, inclined to strife. 

Distend’, to stretch out ; to swell. 

disten’sion, state of being distended. 


Extend’, to enlarge, to expand. 


exten/sion, enlargement, increase. 

exten/sive, wide, comprehensive. 

extent’, the degree or space to which 
anything is extended. 

Intend / (lit. to stretch to), to pur- 
pose, to design. 

inten/tion, design. 

intent’, adj. having the mind bent 
diligent ;—n. design, drift. 

Intense’, stretched to a high de- 
gree ; severe, extreme. 

inten/sify, to make or become intense. 

Osten/sible (ostendo, “I stretch 
out or spread before one’’), that 
muy be shown ; apparent. 

Ostenta/’tion, ambitious display. 

ostenta/tious, given to display. 

unostenta/tious,without show; modest. 

Portend/ (lit. to stretch forward), 
to presage, to betoken. 

por’tent, an ill-omen. 

Pretend’ (lit. to stretch forth), to 
affect to feel; to make a false ap- 
pearance. 

pretense’, false show ; pretext. 


* Tempus, from the root tem, allied to the Greek temnein, “to cut off,” 
meant, according to its primary signification, * a piece cut off, a section, 
a portion.” By this meaning we see how the verb tem/pero comes to be 


allled to it, 
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superinten/dence, oversight. 


Superintend’, to have charge of ; | superinten’dent, one who supervm 


to oversee or overlook. 


tends. 


TEN’EO, Ten/tum, to hold; Ten’ax, Tena/cis, holding firmly ; 
Fr. Tenir, to hold. 


Ten/able, that may be held. 

unten/able, that cannot be main- 
taaned. 

Tena/cious, holding fast, adhe- 
sive. 

tenac/ity, quality of being tenacious. 

Ten/’ant, one who holds property 
under another. 

ten/antry, the body of tenants on an 
estate, 

unten’anted, not occupied. 

Ten/dril, a slender spiral part of a 
plant by which it attaches rtself for 
support. 

Ten/’ement, that which is held or 
occupied ; a building or house for 
habitation ; one or more apartments 
in the same building used by one 
family. 

Ten’et, « principle or doctrine 
maintained by one as true. 

Ten/ure, the manner in which lands 
or tenements are held. 

Abstain’, to refrain from. 

ab’stinent, holding one’s self from; 
temperate. 

ab/stinence, refraining from indul- 
gence. 

Appertain’, to belong to. 

appur’tenance, that which belongs to 
something else. 

appur’tenant, belonging to. 

Contain’, to comprise, to compre- 
hend. 

content’, satisfied, pleased. 
content/ment, satisfaction. 

coxtents’, list of subjects in a book. 

discontent’, dissatisfaction. 

Con/tinent, n. a large extent of 
land containing many countries ;— 
adj. restrained ; chaste. 

continen/tal, relatung to a continent. 

incon’tinent, not restraining the 
passions ; unable to restrain. 

Contin/ue, to remain as before ; 
to persevere. 


contin/ual, without interruption ; in- 
cessant. 

contin/uance, duration ; residence. 

continua/tion, uninterrupted succes- 
sion. 

continu/ity, uninterrupted connection. 

discontin/ue, to leave off ; to cease. 

Coun/tenance, n. (lit. the con- 
tents of a body, h. of a face), 
the form of the face ; look ; favor ; 
—vb. to aid, to encourage. 

Detain’, to keep from or back. 

deten’tion, delay ; confinement. 

Entertain’, to treat with hospital- 
ity ; to amuse. 

entertain’ment, hospitable treatment; 
amusement. 

Lieuten/ant (fr. the Fr. lieu, a 
place, and tenir, to hold), a depu- 
ty; one holding a place next in 
rank to a superior. 

lieuten’ancy, the commission of a 
lieutenant. 

Maintain’ (Lat. manu teneo, I 
hold by the hand), to uphold, to 
support. 

main/’tenance, support, defense. 

Obtain’, to get hold of ; to gain, to 
procure. 

Pertain/ (lit. to reach or extend 
to), to concern ; to relate to. 

pertina’cious, holding through ; ob- 
stinate ; stubborn. 

per’tinent, to the purpose , fittiny. 

imper’tinent, not pertinent; rude ; 
intrusive. 

Retain’, to keep in possession. 

retain’er, a dependent; one who is 
retained in service. 

reten’tion, custody, restraint. 

reten’tive, having power to retain. 

ret/inue, a train of attendants. 

Sustain’, to uphold; to bear. 

sus’tenance, food ; maintenance. 

sustenta’tion, support; that which 
sustains. 
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TEN’TO, Tenta/tum, to try. 
Tempt, to try; to put to the test ; | Ten/tative, trying; experimental. 


to solicit to an evil act. 
tempta/tion, enticement to evil. 
tempt/er, one who entices to evil. 


Attempt’, vb. to try; to make an 
effort to accomplish ;—n. an en- 
deavor to gain a point. 


TH’RO, Tri’tum, to rub, to bruise. 


Trite, worn out ; common; stale. 


contri’tion, grief of heart for sin. 


trit/urate, to rub or grind to a fine | Det/riment, damage, loss. 


powder. 


detrimen/tal, injurious, hurtful. 


Con/trite, bruised in spirit ; peni- | Detri’tus, matter rubbed off. 


tent. 


Attrition, a wearing by friction. 


TER/RA, the earth. 


Ter’race, a raised bank of earth. 
Terra/queous, consisting of land 
and water (aqua). 


Terrene’, pertaining or relat- 
Terres’trial, ing to the earth. 
Ter’ritory, land; dominion; 


country governed by a ruler. 
territo’rial, pertaining to territory. 
Ter’rier, a small, rough-haired dog 
that goes into the ground after ani- 
mals that burrow. 


| Coun ‘try, a tract of land ; the land 


outside of a town. (v. p. 95.) 
Inter’, to put in the earth ; to bury. 
inter’ment, burial. 
disinter’, to unbury. 
Mediterra/nean, adj. lying be- 

tween (medius) two lands ;—n. the 

sea lying between Europe and 

Africa. 

Subterra/nean, under the sur- 
face of the earth. 


TER/REO, Ter’ritum, to frighten, to alarm. 


Ter/rible, fearful, horrible. 
Terrific, causing great dread. 
ter’rify, to shock with fear. 
ter’ror, great fear; alarm. 


Deter’, to frighten from ; to hinder 
by fear. 

deter’/ment, act of deterring. 

deter’rent, having power to deter. 


TES/TIS, a witness; Testamen’tum, a will. 


Tes/tify, to bear witness. 
tes’tament, a will; one of the two 
great divisions of the Buble. 
testamen/tary, relating to a will. 
testa’tor, one who leaves a will. 
tes’timony, evidence. 
testimo/nial, a certificate bearing tes- 
timony to one’s character. 
intes’tate, not having left a will. 


attesta’tion, testimony or witness. 
Contest’, to dispute ; to strive. 
con/test, a dispute, a quarrel. 
Detest’, to dislike exceedingly. 
detes’table, extremely odious. 
Protest’, to affirm solemnly. 
pro’test, a formal or sovemn 
protesta/tion, declaration. 
prot’estant,* one who protests. 


Attest’, to bear witness to; to cer- | prot/estantism, the Protestant relig- 


tify. 


wn. 


TEX/O, Tex’tum, to weave, to compose. 


Text, that on which a commentary | text/ual, contained in the text. 
is written; very large handwriting. | tex’tile, woven ; wrought. 


* Protestants are so called from those who adhered to Luther in 1629, 
when he made a solemn declaration of dissent from a decree of Charles 


V. and the Diet of Spires. 
14 
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text/ure, that which is woven. 
Con/text, the parts in a discourse 


context/ure, composition of parts; 
system ; constitution. 


or book immediately preceding or | Pre/text, a pretense; an assumed 


following the sentence quoted. 


reason, not the real one. 


TI/MEO, I fear; Tim/idus, fearful. 


Timid, faint-hearted ; fearful. 
timid/ity, want of courage. 


tim/orous, fearful, apprehensive. 
Intim/idate, to inspire with fear. 


TIN’GO, Tinc’tum, to moisten, to soak in color, to tinge; Fr. 
Teindre, to dye or stain. 


Taint, n. a stain; a blemish ;—vb. 
to contaminate ; to sully. 

Tinge, n. a slight degree of color or 
taste ;—vb. to color or stain. 

Tinct/ure, n. a slight taste or qual- 


ity added to anything; a liquid 
eatract ; a shade of color ;—vb. to 
impregnate with any foreign matter; 
to unbue. : 
Attain/der, a staining. 


TOL/ERO, Tolera’tum, to bear. 


Tol’erable, that may be borne. 
tol’erant, enduring, indulgent. 
tol’erance, patience, indulgence. 
tol’erate, to suffer to be. 


tolera’tion, the allowance of that 
which ts not wholly approved. 

intolerant, not enduring ; bigoted. 

intol’erable, insupportadle. 


TO’/NO, Ton/itum, to thunder; Ton/itrus, thunder. 


Aston/ish, to fill with sudden fear 
and wonder ; to amaze. 

astound’, to strike dwmb with amaze- 
ment. 


Det’/onate, to cause to explode 
with a sudden report. 

detona/tion, a sudden report caused 
by the burning of certain bodies. 


TOR/QUEO, Tor’tum, to twist; Tormen’tum, extreme pain. 


Tor’tuous, twisted; winding. 

tortuos/ity, state of being tortuous. 

Tort/ure, v. to put to severe pain ; 
—n. extreme pain. 

Torment’, to afflict, to distress. 

tor’ment, anguish ; that which causes 
pain. 

Contort’, to twist violently. 

contor’tion, a twist; a writhing. 

Distort’, to twist out of regular 
shape. 


distor’tion, crookedness. 

Extort’, to take from by force. 

extor’tion, dlegal exaction. 

extor’tionate, characterized by extor- 
tion ; oppressive ; unjust. 

Retort’, v. to throw back as an 
argument or incwility ; to make a 
severe reply ;—n. censure returned ; 
around-shaped chemical vessel hav- 
ing a long bent neck; a distilling 
apparatus. 


TRA/HO, Trao’tum, to draw; Fr. Traire, past part. Trait. 
Trace, v. to follow with exactness ; | tract’able, easily managed ; docile. 


—n. a mark left. 
trace/able, that may be traced. 


Track, vb. to follow by footsteps ;— 


n. a beaten path. 


tractabil/ity, docility. 
tract/ile, that may be drawn out. 
tractil/ity, the quality of being 
tractile. 


track’less, untrodden ; without track. | trac’tion, the act of drawing. 
Tract, something drawn out; a| Trail, to draw along the ground. 


short treatise ; a region. 


Train, v. to educate ; to exercise ;— 
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n. something drawn after; a retinue ; 
a line of gunpowder. 

Trait, a feature; a touch. 

Treat, v. to negotiate ; to entertain ; 
—n. an entertainment. 

treat’ise, an essay, a discourse. 

treat/ment, usage ; management. 

treat’y, a formal agreement ; a league. 

Abstract’, to draw away from. 

ab/stract, adj. distinct; difficult ;— 
n. an abridgment. 

abstrac’tion, absence of mind. 

Attract’, to draw to, to allure. 

attrac’tion, that which attracts. 

attract/ive, having power to attract ; 
adluring ; inviting. 

Contract’, to draw together; to 
bargain for. 

con’tract, an agreement. 

contract/ile, tending to contract. 

contract/or, one who contracts. 

Detract’, to take from the credit 
of ; to defame. 


Distract’, to harass ; to confuse. 
Entreat/, to ask earnestly. 
entreat’y, earnest prayer. 
Extract’, to draw out; to select. 
ex’tract, an essence; a passage taken 
from a book. 
extrac/tion, derivation, lineage. 
extract/or, one who extracts. 
Portray’, to paint ; to describe. 
por’ trait, a likeness of a person taken 
from life; description in words. 
por’traiture, the drawing of a por- 
trait ; describing in words. 
Protract’, to lengthen. 
Retrace’, to go back by the same 
course ; to renew the outline of. 
Retract’, to draw back; to recant. 
Retreat’, vb. to go back ; to retire 
before an enemy ;—n. a departure ; 
a place of safety. 
Subtract’, to take apart from the 
rest; to deduct. 
subtrac/tion, the act of subtracting. 


Exercise LII. 


1. Excruciating tortures were applied, but a confession of the crime 
could not be elicited. 2. The country is mountainous, but in the river 
valleys there are extensive tracts capable of high cultivation. 3. The 
feast was sumptuous, and the entertainment most instructive. 4. The 
superintendent made an ostentatious display of his attention to the 
rules of the institution. 5. The tenants insisted that extensive altera- 
tions should be made in the tenement. 6. The lieutenant entreated 
the attendants to retrace their steps. 7. He resolved to dispense with 
their services whenever an opportunity occurred. 8. The train was 
detained at the station, to the great displeasure of many of the pas- 
sengers. 9. The portrait is a faithful likeness, and has attracted 
much attention. 10. His sedentary habits and his abstinence are 
prejudicial to his health. 11. The dentist extracted the tooth with- 
out pain. 12. The treaty was signed, and peace was secured. 18. 
The towns are connected by a tortuous canal. 14. They are grading 
the street, and there can be neither ingress nor egress at present. 15. 
Cherish and caress the mother who loves you. 16. In his speech 
he digressed to such a degree that he made little progress. 17. The 
rivals arrived at the same time at the bank of the river, and now 
live in proximity to each other. 18. You may depend on his pune 
twality : he will not keep you in suspense. 
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TRIB/UO, Tribu’tum, to allot, to give. 


Trib/ute, something given in ac 
knowledgment of subjection. 

trib/utary, adj. subject or subordi- 
nate; yielding supplies of any- 
thing ;—n. any stream contributing 
water to another stream. 

Attrib/ute, vb. to give as due ; to 
ascribe to. 

at’tribute, n. a quality attributed. 


contribu/tion, that which is contrib- 
uted ; a collection ; a levy. 

Distrib/ute, to divide amongst a 
number ; to classify. 

distribu’tion, allotment ; division. 

distrib/utive, that distributes on 
divides. 

Retribu/tion, requital ; reward or 
punishment suitable to the action. 


Contrib/ute, to give to a common 
stock ; to pay a share. 


retrib/utive, rewarding or punishing 
according to action ; repaying. 


TRU/DO, Tru/’sum, to thrust. 


Thrust, to push with force. 
Abstruse’ (lit. thrust away), oc- 
cult, dificult to be understood. 
abstruse/ness, obscurity. 
Detrude’, to thrust down. 
Extrude’, to thrust out ; to expel. 
Intrude’, to thrust one’s self in; 
to enter without invitation. 
intru/der, one who intrudes. 


TU’EOR, Tu/itus or T 


Tu/tor, n. one who has the care of 
the education of another ;—vb. to 
teach, to correct. 

tu’toress, a woman who instructs. 

tuto’rial, relating to a tutor. 

tu’torage, instruction as by a tutor. 
tui’tion, instruction ; the act or bus- 
iness of a teacher. 


intru/sion, the act of intruding. 
intru/sive, apt to intrude. 
Ob/trude, to thrust against; te 
urge wpon when not desired. 
obtru/sion, act of obtruding. 
obtru/sive, apt to obtrude. 
unobtru/sive, not forward ; modest, 
Protrude’,to thrust forward. 
protru/sion, state of being protruded. 


u’tus, to watch, to guard. 


Intui/tion, the act or power of the 
mand by which it at once perceives 
the truth of a thing without argu- 
ment or explanation, 

intu/itive, perceived or known at 
once by the mind without argument 
or testumony ; having the power of 
at once seeing clearly. 


TU’/MEO, I swell; Tu’midus, swollen; Tu’mulus, a raised heap 
of earth. 


Tu/mor, a swelling. 

tu/mefy, to cause to swell. 

tu/mid, protuberant ; puffy ; swollen 
in sound or sense. 


Con/tumacy (by some author 
ities derived fr. the same root as 
temno, contemn, etc.), haughty stub- 
bornness. 


Tu/mular, like a hillock or mound. | contuma/cious, perverse, stubborn, 


tu/mulous, full of hillocks. 
tumes’cent, growing tumid. 
Tu/mult, uproar, disturbance. 
tumult/uous, noisy, disorderly. 


unyrelding. 
con/tumely, swollen insolence. 
contume/lious, insolent ; hawghtily 
reproachful ; rude and sarcastic. 


TUN’DO, Tu/sum, to beat, to bruise. 


Contuse’, to bruise or injure any | Obtund’/, to blunt; to deaden. 
fleshy part of the body without | Obtuse’, not pointed or acute ; dull, 


breaking the skin. 
contu/sion, a bruise, an iyury. 


stupid ; being greater than a right 
angle, or one of 90°. 
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TUR/BA, a turmoil, a crowd ; Tur’bo, Turba/tum, to throw inte 
disorder. 


Tur’bid, disordered ; muddy. 
Tur’bulent, disturbed ; resiless. 
turbulence, disorder, tumult. 
Troub/le, vb. to annoy ; to agitate ; 
—n. uneasiness ; affliction. 
troub/lesome, giving trouble. 
troub/lous, disturbed, agitated. 


Disturb’, to throw into afusion ; 
to unterrupt. 

disturb’ance, agitation ; tumult. 

undisturbed’, not disturbed. 

Perturb’, to throw into disorder. 

perturba/tion, disorder ; disquiet of 
mind. 


UN’DA, a wave; Un’do, Unda/tum, to rise in waves, to surge, 
to flow or spread; Un/dula, a little wave. 


Un/dulate, to move like a wave. 

undula/tion, motion like a wave. 

un/dulatory, wave-like. 

Abound’, io flow from or overflow ; 
to be in great plenty. 

abun/dance, great plenty. 

abun/dant, plentiful. 

superabound/, to be very abundant. 

superabun/dant, more than enough. 


Inun/date, to overflow, to flood. 
inunda/tion, an overflow, a flood. 
Redound’, to be sent, rolled of 
driven back ; to contribute. 
redun’dant, running back or over ; 
superfluous ; exceeding what 1a 
necessary. 
redun/dance, 


redun/dancy, \ super jit. 


UN’GO, Unc’tum (Fr. Oindre, past part. Oint), to smear, to 


ano 


Une’tion, an anointing; divine 
or sanctifying grace. 

extreme unction, in the Catholic 
Church, the sacrament or rite of 
anointing with consecrated oil, ad- 
ministered to persons at the point 
of death. 


U’/TOR, U 


Use, vb. to put to some purpose ; to 
treat; to be wont ;—n. employ- 
ment ; custom. 

us’able, that may be used. 

us/age, treatment. 

use’ful, serviceable. 
usefulness, the quality of being 

useful. 

use’less, of no use. 

us/ual, common; frequent. 
unus’ual, uncomnon, rare. 


int. 

unc’tuous, oily, greasy. 

un’guent, an ovntment. 

Anoint’, to rub or smear with oil , 
to consecrate. 

anoint/ment, the act of anointing. 

Oint/ment, a substance used for 
anointing ; salve ; grease. 


‘sus, to use. 


U’sury, illegal interest for money, 

u’surer, one who receives usury. 

Uten/sil, an instrument ; a vessel. 

Utility, usefulness ; advantage. 

utilize, to turn to good use. 

Abuse’, vb. to put to a wrong use ; 
to misuse ; to injure. 

abuse’, n. ill use of anything ; rude 
reproach. 

abus‘ive, containing abuse. 

disabuse’, to set right; to undecetve. 


VA/DO, Va/sum, to go. 
Evade’, to go from or shun; to| inva/sion, the act of invading. 


escape by artifice ; to elude. 
eya/sion, a shift ; a subterfuge. 


Pervade’, to go or spread through 
the whole extent of a thing. 


Invade’, to go against ; to enter a| perva’sive, tending to pervade. 
country with an armed force, as an | perva/sion, the act of pervading or 


enemy ; to encroach on. 
14 * 


going through. 
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VAGUS, wandering ; Vag’or, Vaga/tus, to wander 


Vag’/abond, adj. wandering ;— | Vague, 


n. an idle fellow without a settled 
home. 


not settled or definite, 
loose ; proceeding from ne reliable 
source. 


vaga/ry, a wandering of the thoughts; | Extrav’/agant (lit. wandering 


a wild freak. 

va/grant, adj. wandering from place 
to place ; 
tled abode. 


without), excessive ; wasteful ; wn- 
reasonable. 


n. one who has no set-| extravagan/za, an irregular piece of 


music. 


VAL/EO, Val/itum, to be strong, to be of value; Val/idus, strong ; 
Va/‘le, farewell. 


Valedic’tory, bidding farewell. 

Valetudina/rian (fr. valetu/do, 
state of health), a person in ill 
health. 

Valiant, brave, heroic. 

Val/id, strong, conclusive. 

valid/ity, strength, justness. 

inval/id, without strength ; null. ' 

in’valid, one who is ill or weak. 

Valor, courage, bravery. 

val’orous, courageous, intrepid. 

Val/ue, vb. to estimate the worth of ; 
—n. worth, price. 

val/uable, possessing value ; costly. 
inval/uable, that cannot be valued. 

valua/tion, the act of valuing ; estt- 
mated worth of anything. 


val’uator, one who sets a value. 

underval’/ue, to value below real 
worth ; to despise. 

Avail’, to benefit ; to aid. 

avail/able, profitable ; useful. 

unavail/ing, not of any avail. 

Convales’cent, adj. regaining 
health ;—n. one who ws recovering 
from sickness. 

Equiv’alent, adj. equal in value ; 
—n. offset ; compensation. 

Prevail’, to be strong before or 
over; to overcome; to have in- 
fluence. 

prev’alent, predominant ; very com- 
mon or general. 

prev’alence, state of being prevalent. 


VEH’HO, Vec’tum, to carry, to bear or bring; Vex’/o, Vexa/- 
tum, to shape, to vex. 


Ve‘hicle, a carriage. 

Vet/erinary (Lat. veteri/nus, re- 
lating to carrying burdens; vete- 
ri/ne, draught cattle), pertaining 
to the art of healing diseases of do- 
mestic animals, 

Vex, to harass, to torment. 

vexa/tion, trouble, grief. 

vexa/tious, distressing ; causing an- 
noyance ; full of trouble. 

Convex’ (lit. brought together, 


h. protuberant, bulging), rising 
in the centre like a globe; the op- 
posite of concave. 
convex/ity, a globular form. 
Convey’, to carry, to transmit. 
conveyance, that by which anything 
is conveyed. 
con/voy, a protecting force. 
Inveigh’, to bear  reproaches 
against ; to rail against. 
invec’tive, angry abuse. 


VEL/LO, Vul’sum, to pluck, to tear out, to draw. 


Convulse’, to draw violently ; to 
affect by irregular spasms. 

convul’sion, agitation, spasm. 

convul’sive, that produces or is at- 
tended with convulsions ; a strong 
wnrelaxed grasping. 


Divul’sion, the act of rending 
asunder or plucking away. 

Revul’/sion, the act of drawing 
back ; a violent separation, 

revul’sive, tending to cause revul- 
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VEN’IO, Ven/tum, to come, to go. 


Vent/ure, vb. to risk ; to dare ;— 
n. a chance; a hazard. 

vent’uresome, bold, daring. 

Ad’vent, a coming ; the coming of 
Christ to the earth. 

adventi’tious, accidental, casual. 

Advent/ure, vb. (lit. to go to, 
astoan enemy), to dare ; to risk; 
—n. an enterprise. 

advent/urous, or vent/urous, full of 
daring. 

misadvent/ure, misfortune ; disaster. 

Av’enue, an approach to; an 
alley of trees. 

Circumvent’/, to come around ; 
to cheat ; to deceive. 

Contravene’, to oppose; to hinder. 

contraven/tion, a defeating. 

Convene’, to come or call together. 

conve/ner, one who convenes. 

con’vent, a monastery ; a nunnery. 

conven‘ticle, a place of assembly. 

conven/tion, a coming together ; an 
assembly, particularly of delegates 
or representatwes. 

conven/tional, formed by compact ; 
sanctioned by usage. 

Conven‘ient, coming together, i. 
e., suitable ; handy ; commodious. 

conyen/ience, fitness ; suitableness. 


inconven/ient, not commodious ; wn- 
suitable ; unfit. 

Cov’enant, an agreement between 
two parties. 

Event’, that which comes ; some- 
thing that happens ; an incident. 
event/ful, full of events ; momentous. 
event/ual, happening as a conse- 

quence ; ultumate ; final. 
Invent’, to come upon ; to find out, 
to contrive. 
inyen/tion, that which is invented. 
inyent/ive, having power to invent ; 
ingenious ; ready to contrive. 
invent/or, one who invents. 
in’ventory, a catalogue of goods. 
Intervene’, to come between. 
interven/tion, interposition ; media- 
tion ; agency between persons. 
Peradvent/ure, by chance ; per- 
haps. 
Prevent’, to go before; to hinder ; 
to obviate. 
preven/tion, hinderance ; obstruction. 
prevent/ive, adj. tending to prevent ; 
—n. that which prevents. 
Rev’enue, that which comes back ; 
income from any source. 
Supervene’, to come upon; to 
happen to. 


VER/BUM, a word. 


Verb, that part of speech by which 
we are able to make an assertion 
about something. 

verb/al, not written ; oral. 

verb/ally, by words uttered ; orally. 

verba/tim, word for word. 

verb/iage, wordiness ; empty speech. 

verbose’, abounding in words. 

verbos’ity, the use of more words than 
are necessary. 


A.d/verb, a word used with verbs, 
adjectives or other adverbs to mark 
the conditions of time, place, man- 
ner, degree, cause, effect, etc., wnder 
which an event or attribute 1s viewed 

adverb/ial, relating to an adverb. 

Prov’erb, a wise or pithy, saying ; 
a short famikiar sentence conveying 
some useful lesson. 

proverb/ial, current as a proverb. 


VER/EOR, Ver’itus, to feel awe of, to fear. 


Revere’, to regard with fear min- 
gled with respect and affection. 

rev’erence, n. a revering ; an act of 
obeisance ; a title given in address- 
ing a clergyman ;—vb. to revere. 


rev’erend, worthy of reverence; a 
title of honor: applied to a clergy- 
man. 

reveren/tial, expressing reverence. 

irrey’erent, wanting in reverence. 


VER/GO, I bend, I incline. 
Verze, to tend downward ; to tend; | Converge’, to incline or tend b 


to approach. 


one point, as rays or lines. 
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diver’gent, departing or receding 
from each other. 


Diverge’, to spread out from one | diver’gence, a receding from each 


point ;—opposite of converge. 


other. 


VER/TO, Ver’sum, to turn; Ver’sus, a furrow, a line; Con- 
versa/ri, to live or keep company with. 


Verse, orig. a line in writing ; pop- 
ularly, four lines, or a stanza of a 
piece of poetry; poetical composi- 
tion ; in Scripture, a short dwision 
of a chapter. 

blank verse, poetry in which the lines 
do not end in words that rhyme. 

ver’sify, to form or turn into verse. 

versifica’tion, the art or practice of 
composing verse or poetry. 

ver’sion, that which is rendered or 
translated from another language ; 
a statement. 

Ver’satile, changeable ; unsteady. 

versatil/ity, aptness in change. 

Ver’tex (pl. ver’tices), the sum- 
mit; the point opposite the base in 
an angle, cone, etc. 

ver’ tical, placed, or being perpendic- 
ularly, over the head. 

ver/tebra (pl. vertebra), a single 
bone of the backbone or spinal col- 
umn of an animal. 

vertebrate, having a backbone or 
vertebral column. 

inver’tebrate, destitute of a backbone. 

vertigo, dizziness and swimming of 
the head. 

vertig’inous, giddy; affected with 
vertigo. 

Vor’tex (pl.vor’tices), a whirlpool. 

vor’ tical, whirling, rotatory. 

Advert’, to turn to. 

ad’verse, turned against ; hostile. 

ad/versary, an opponent, an enemy. 

adver’sity, affliction, misfortune. 
inadver’tent, not turning the mind 
to; heedless ; inattentive. 

Ad/vertise, to turn public atten- 
tion to; to give notice. 

adver’tisement, a public announce- 
ment ; intelligence, 

Animadvert’, to turn the mind 
(animus) to; to censure. 

animadyer’sion, censure, reproof. 

Anniver’sary, the yearly (an- 
nus) celebration of an event. 


Avert’, to turn from ; to prevent. 

averse’, having a dislike to. 

aver’sion, dislike, hatred. 

Controvert’, to turn against or 
oppose ; to dispute. 

con’troversy, a disputation or de- 

bate; quarrel. 
controversial, relating to contro- 
versy. 

Converse’, vb. to talk with. 

Con/verse, n. familiar talk; an 
opposite proposition ;—adj. oppo- 
site ; reciprocal 

converse/ly, in a contrary order ; re- 
ciprocally. 

con/versant, familiar. 

conversa/tion, intercourse ; familiar 

discourse. 
conversa’tional, relating to con- 
versation ; conversable. 
conversazione (kon-ver-sat/-zi-o’- 
ne), a meeting for conversation on 
literature or science. 

Convert’, to change into another 
form or state ; to turn. 

conversion, change into another 
form or state; change from a 
wicked to a holy life. 

conver’ tible, that may be converted. 

Divert’, to turn aside; to amuse. 

diverse’, different ; various. 
diver’sify, to make different. 
diver’sity, difference ; variety. 

diver’sion, amusement, recreation. 

Divorce’, vb. to dissolve the mar- 
riage contract ;—n. legal separation 
of husband and wife. 

divorce’ment, dissolution of marriage. 

Invert’, to turn the outside in; to 
turn upside down. 

Ob/verse, n. the face of a coin, 
which bears the head or principal 
symbol, as opposed to the other side, 
called the reverse. 

obverse’, adj. bearing the face; in - 
botany, having the base narrower 
than the top, as in a leaf. 
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Pervert’, to turn from the true use, 
end or purpose ; to corrupt. 

perverse’, stubborn, obstinate. 
perver’sity, stubbornness, cross- 

ness ; wl-disposition. 

Retrovert’, to turn back. 

retrover’sion, a turning or falling 
back. 

Reverse’, vb. to turn or put in the 
contrary direction ; to change by a 
contrary decision; changed; an- 
nulled ;—n. a contrary; misfor- 
tune ; the side or face of a coin or 
medal opposite to the obverse ;—adj. 
having the contrary or opposite di- 
rection. 

rever’sal, a change; a contrary de- 
cision. 

revert’, to turn or fall back. 

rever’sion, a returning ; right to fu- 
ture possession ; succession. 
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reyer’sionary, that may be enjoyed 
in succession. 

Subvert’, to overturn, to over 
throw. 

subver/sion, overthrow, ruin. 

subver’sive, tending to subvert. 

Tergiversa’tion ( ter/gum, the 
back), a shift, a subterfuge, an 
evasion ; fickleness of conduct. 

Transverse’, lying or being 
across. 

Trav’erse, to cross; to wander 
over. 

Universe (unus, one), the system 
of created things. 

uniyer’sal, comprehending the whole. 

univer’salist, one who believes that 
all men will be finally saved. 

univer’sity, an institution for the 
teaching of the higher branches of 
education. 


VER/US, true; Ve’rax, Vera/cis, veracious. 


Vera/cious, observant of truth. 
verac/ity, truthfulness. 


Ver’dict (dictum, a saying, v 
dico), the decision of a jury. 


Exercise LIII. 


1. The estate was acquired by hereditary descent. 2. He perused 
the treatise with great pleasure. 3. By the inundation of the river 
much valuable property was destroyed. 4. The invalid could not 
avail himself of the use of the vehicle which had been proffered. 5. 
The Don receives eighty tributaries. 6. The useful metals are widely 
distributed. 7. Noxious insects abound, and are a source of constant 
trouble. 8. The members were convened, but the hour being incon- 
venient, few could attend. 9. The natural resources of the country are 
not yet developed. 10. The tumor has been removed, and the pa- 
tient igs now convalescent. 11. The water is turbid and unfit for use. 
12. When the statwe was unveiled, a feeling of general satisfaction 
prevailed. 13. An unexpected invasion disturbed the peace of the 
nation. 14. By an additional assessment the revenue was greatly in- 
creased. 15. The conversazione was numerously attended, and the 
subjects introduced were inieresting and instructive. 16. For obvious 
reasons, and to obviate errors, I had previously sent him a copy of 
the invoice via London. 17. The tutor says he believes intuitively 
in tutelary spirits. 18. He showed me the obverse of the coin, not 
the reverse. 19. The veteran is inveterate in his prejudices, 
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Ver’ify, to prove to be true. 
verifica/tion, the act of verifying. 
Ver‘ity, truth ; reality. 
ver/itable, actwal, real. 

Ver’y, in a great degree. 

ver/ily, in truth ; really ; certainly. 
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Ver/isim ilar, truth-like. 

verisimil’itude, having the appear. 
ance of truth ; probability. 

Aver’, to declare to be true. 

aver/ment, a declaration ; a positive 
affirmation. 


VES/TIS, a garment; Ves’tio, Vesti/tum, to clothe, to dress. 
Vest, a garment around the waist ; | Invest’, to clothe in; to dress ; to 


a waist-coat. 
vest/ment, an outer robe. 
vest/ry, a room in which the church 


place in possession of office, rank 
or dignity; to place or lay out 
money. 


vestments are kept and parish meet- | invest/ment, that in which anything 


ings are held. 
yest/ure, a garment ; dress. 


is invested as money; the act of 
surrounding a town, etc. 


Divest’, to wnclothe; to deprive | invest/iture, the act or right of giv- 


of ; to dispossess. 


ing legal possession. 


VE/TUS, Vet/eris, old. : 
Vet/eran, adj. experienced ; long | Invet’erate, deep-seated or rooted; 


exercised, particularly in military 


obstinate from long continuance. 


life;—n. one old in service; an| invet/eracy, long continuance of any- 


old soldier. 


VIA, a way; Vi/o, Via’/tum, 


thing bad. 


to go, to travel; Fr. Voie, a way. 


Vi/aduct (duc’tum, to lead), an | devia’tion, a turning aside ; error. 
arched structure for carrying a| devious, out of the way. 
road or railway over a valley or | Hn’voy (Fr. envoyer, to send), one 


deep depression. 


sent on a special mission. 


Viat/icum (Lat. traveling money, | Ob’viate, to meet in the way; te 


provision for a journey), in the 


remove ; to prevent. 


Catholic Church, the sacrament or | ob/vious, in the way; plain to be 


Eucharist administered to a dying 
person. 
Voy’age, vb. to travel by water ; 
-—n. a passage by water. 
voy’ager, one who goes on a voyage. 


seen ; apparent, evident. 
Per’vious, affording a passage 

through ; that may be penetrated. 
imper/vious, impenetrable. 
Pre/vious, former ; going before. 


Convoy’, to accompany for pro- | Triv/ial (fr. triv’iwm, a cross road, 


tection ; to escort. 
con’voy, attendance for defense. 


fr. tris, three, and via), trifling ; 
wnconsiderable. 


De’viate, to wander from the right | trivial’ity, the state or quality of 


way or track ; to err. 


being trivial. 


VI/CIS, change, alteration; Vi/ce, in place of. 
Vic’ar, in the Church of England,| exercise the powers of another; a 


one who performs the function of 


another. 
vic/arage, the house of a vicar. 


lieutenant. 


vice’roy, one who governs in place of 
a king. 


rica/rious, acting or substituted in| Vicis’situde, change, revolution. 


place of another. 
vi‘ce ver’sa (Lat.), the reverse. 
vicege’rent, one who is deputed to 


Viscount (vi/kownt), a title of 
nobility. (In L. Lat. vice-comes, 
in place of a count.) 
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VID/EO, Vis’um, to see, Fr. Voir, to see; Vue, a sight. 


View, vb. to survey ; to look on ;— 
n. a prospect ; sight. 

review’ (Fr. revue), vb. to view and 
examine again; to criticise; to 
inspect ;—n. a, critical survey. 

in’terview, a formal or appointed 
meeting ; a conference. 

Vis’age, face, countenance. 

Vis’ible, that may be seen. 

invisible, not perceptible by the eye. 

Vis/ion, the faculty of seeing; a 
phantom. 

vis/lonary, imaginary, not real. 

Vis/it, vb. to go to see; to attend ; 
—n. act of going to see. 

vis’itant, 

vis’itor, 

visita’tion, the act of visiting ; a ju- 
dieial msit ; retribution. 

Vi/sor, part of a helmet perforated 
to see through. 

Vis’ta, a view; a prospect as 
through an avenue of trees. 

Vis’ual, pertaining to sight. 

Advise’, to counsel. 

advice’, counsel, intelligence. 

advi’sable, expedient ; proper to be 
done ; fit. 

advi/ser, one who gives advice. 

unadvised’, rash, indiscreet. 

En/vy, vb. to grieve at anothers 
prosperity ;—n. pain or vexation at 
another’ s success. 

en/viable, that excites envy. 

envious, full of envy. 

Ev/ident, obvious ; clearly seen. 

ev/idence, proof or testimony. 

Invid/ious (lit. looking against), 
likely to provoke envy. 


\ one who ws on a@ visit. 


In/voice (It. avviso, notice), « 
priced list of goods. 

Peruse’ (pervi/sum, to look 
through), to read with attention ; 
to read through. 

peru’sal, the act of reading 

Provide’, to procure beforehand ; 
to supply ; to prepare. 

prov’idence, G'od’s care for his crea- 
tures ; foresight. 

prov’ident, foreseeing ; cautious. 
improy/ident, not providing for 

the future. 

provis’ion, that which is provided ; 

food ; previous agreement. 
provis/ional, provided for the oc- 
casion ; temporary. 

provi’so, a stipulation, a condition. 

im/provise (Lat. improvi/sus, un- 
looked for), to compose and rectte 
without premeditation. 

Pru/dent (fr. pru’dens, a con- 
tracted form of prov’idens), care- 
ful, wary, judicious. 

pru/dence, quality of being prudent. 
pruden’tial, dictated by prudence. 

impru/’dent, wanting foresight. 

Purvey’, to buy in provisions. 

purvey/or, one who provides victuals 

Revise’, to look over and amend. 

revi/sal, 

revision, 

Supervis/ion, inspection ; control 

supervi’sor, an overseer. 

Survey’, vb. to overlook; to in- 
spect ; to measure land. 

sur/vey, or survey’, act of surveying. 

survey’or, one who surveys ; a lund- 
measurer. 


\ act of revising. 


VID/UUS, bereft; Vid’/uo, Vidua/tum, to deprive; Fr. Vuide, 
empty. 


Void, adj. empty ; unoccupied ;— 
vb. to empty ; to evacuate. 
Devoid’, empty ; free from. 


Wid/ow (Lat. vid’ua), n. a wo- 
man whose husband is dead ;- -vb. 
to deprive of a husband. 


VIN’CO, Vic’/tum, to conquer; Fr. Vaincre, to conquer. 


Vic/tor, a conqueror. 

vie’/tory, conquest. 

Vin/cible, that may be conquered. 
invin/cible, that cannot be subdued. 
Van/quish, to subdue in battle. 


Convict’, to convince of sin; to 
prove guilty of crime. 

con/vict, one who is proved guilty. 

Convince’, to conquer or satisfy 
by argument ; to persuade. 
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Evince’, to show clearly ; to man- 
Jest ; to make evident. 

Evict/, to disposses3. 

evic’tion, dispossession. 

Prov/ince, lit. a conquered cown- 
try ; a large territorial division ; a 


district of a country as distinguish- 
ed from the capital. 
provin/cial, relating to a province ; 
local ; not liberal. 
provin/cialism, mode of speech 
peculiar to a province or district. 


VIN’DICO, Vindica’/tum, toavenge; Vin’/dex, Vin/dicis, an 
avenger; Fr. Venger, to avenge. 


Vin/dicate, to justify; to main- | Venge’ance, the infliction of pain 


tain as true against denial; to 
clear. 
vin/dicator, one who vindicates. 
vindica/tion, defense ; justification. 
vin/dicatory, tending to vindicate. 
vindic/tive, given to revenge. 


in return for an injury or insult. 
Revenge, n. the passion for retal- 
tation excited by an affront ;—vb. 
to punish in return. (An injury 
is revenged, a crime avenged.) 
revenge’ful, prone to revenge. 


VI/TO, Vita’tum, to shun. 


Avoid’, to keep at a distance from ; | avoid’able, that can be shunned. 
to shun; to evacuate; to become | avoid’ance, the act of spurning. 
vacant. (In this last sense it may | Ev’itable, avoidable. 


be allied to vid/uwus.) 


iney’itable, unavoidable. 


VI/VO, Vic’tum, to live; Vi’ta, life; Vi/vax, Viva/cis, 
tenacious of life. 


Vi/tal, containing life ; necessary 
to life; essential. 

vital’ity, the prinewple or power of 
life; quality of being vital. 

vi’tals, parts essential to life. 

Viva/cious, lively, active. 

vivac/ity, liveliness, sprightliness. 

Viv/id, having the appearance of 
life ; bright; sprightly ; strong. 

Viv/ify, to endue with life. 

Vivip’arous, bringing forth (v. 
pario) young alive. 


Vi/ands, dressed meat ; food. 

Vict/ual, to supply with provisions. 

vict’uals, food for human beings. 

Conviv’ial, relating to a feust ; 
festive ; social. 

convivial/ity, social disposition. 

Revive’, to bring to life again ; to 
quicken ; to renew. 

revival, return to life or activity ; a 
religious awakening. 

Survive’, to live beyond. 

survi’vor, one who outlives another. 


VO/CO, Voca/tum, to call; Vox, the voice; Voca/lis, vocal. 


Vo/cable, that which is sounded 
with the voice ; a word. 

vocab/ulary, a list of words explain- 
ed; a dictionary. 

Vo/cal, having a voice ; uttered by 
the voice. 

vo/calist, a singer. 

yo’calize, to make vocal. 

Voca/tion, occupation, trade. 

Voc/ative, the case of a noun in 
which the subject is addressed. 

Vocif’erate, to cry with a loud 
vowe. 


vociferous, noisy ; making a loud 
outery ; clamorous. 

Voice, sound uttered by the mouth. 

voice’less, without voice. 

Vouch, to affirm strongly. 

vouch’er, that which confirms the 
truth of anything ; testimony. 

vouchsafe’, to condescend to grant. 

Vow’el, a distinct simple sound 
uttered by the voice ; in gramman, 
one of the letters a, e, i, 0, u, each 
of which represents a distinct sound, 
thus distinguished from the conso- 
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nants, which represent imperfect 
sounds. 

Ad’vocate, vb. to plead for ; to 
defend ; to support ;—n. one who 
pleads. 

advocacy, a pleading for ; defense. 

Advow’son, right of perpetual 
presentation to a benefice. 

Convoke’, to call together. 

conyoca/tion, an assembly, a meeting. 

Equiv’ocate (v. equus), to use 
words of doubtful meaning. 

equivoca’tion, ambiguity of speech. 


Evoke’, to call forth. 

evoca’tion, act of calling forth. 

Invoke’, to cali upon ; to entreat. 

invoca/tion, the act of calling upon 
in prayer. 

Irrev’ocable, that cannot be re- 
called or annulled. 

Provoke’, to excite to action; to 
enrage ; to offend. 

provoca’tion, that which provokes. 

provo/cative, tending to excite. 

Revoke’, to recall, to repeal. 

reyoca/tion, reversal, repeal. 


VO’LO, Vola/tum, to fly; Vola/tilis, flying. 


Vo/lant, flying; nimble. 

Vol/’atile, capable of easily passing 
into the aériform state, as harts- 
horn, musk, etc. ; airy ; fickle. 

volatil’ity, liveliness, fickleness. 

vol’atilize, to cause to exhale or 
evaporate ; to pass off in fumes or 
vapor. 


VO’LO, Vol/itum, to will, to 


Voli/tion, the act of determining 
choice or forming a purpose; the 
power of willing. 

Vol’untary, adj. acting from 
choice ; proceeding from one’s own 


| VoVley (Fr. volée), an outburst 

| of many things at the same time ; 
a discharge of many small arms at 
once. 

vol/leyed, discharged with a sudden 
burst. 

vol’leying, discharging many things 
at one time. 


wish ; Volun/’tas, will, desire. 


volunteer’, n. one who enters into a 
service or adventure from choice ;— 
vb. to serve as a volunteer. 

Benev’olence (vy. bene), good 
will, 

Malev’olent (v. male), idl dis- 


will ;—n. a piece of music played 
at will. 


VOL/VO, Vo 


Vol/ume (Lat. volu/men, a roll; 
an ancient volume consisting of 
a single sheet, as of parchment, 
with a rod stretched across at 
each end for the convenience of 
rolling and unrolling in the 
reading), a single book; space 
occupied ; bulk ; compass of voice 
or sound. 
volu’minous, consisting of many 
volumes ; having written much. 
Volute’, a kind of spiral scroll 
on the capital of a column. 
Voluble, rolling easily ; having 
great fluency of speech. 
volubil’ity, jluency of speech. 
Circumvolve’, to roll around. 
circumvolu/tion, a rolling around. 
Convolve’, to roll together. 
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posed. 


lu/tum, to roll. 


conyolu/tion, a tunsting ; a fold. 

Convolv’ulus, a genus of twining 
plants ; bindweed. 

Devolve’, to roll down ; to pass 
from one to another. 

Evolve’, to roll out ; to disclose. 

evolu’tion, the act of unfolding; the 
orderly movement of a body of 
troops. 

Involve’, to roll or fold in; to in- 
clude ; to envelop. 

involve’ment, act of involving. 

Revolt’, vb. to fall off or turn from 
one to another ; to shock ;—n. in- 
surrection, rebellion. 

Revolve’, to turn round again and 
again; to roll in a circle; to med- 
atate on. 

revolu’tion, motion round a centre ; 
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change in the constitution of a| revolu/tionist, one who promotes a 


government. 


revolution. 


revolu’tionary, pertaining or tending | revolu’tionize, to cause un entire 


to a revolution. 


change. 


VO/RO, Vora’tum, to eat greedily, to devour; Vor’/ax, Vora/- 
cis, ravenous. 


Vora/cious, eating or swallowing 
greedily. 

vorac’ity, greediness of appetite. 

Devour’, to eat up; to eat with 
greediness ; to consume ; to waste. 

Carniv’orous (v. caro), feeding 
on flesh. 


Graminiv’orous (v. gramen), 
feeding on grass. 

Omniv’orous (omnis), feeding on 
both animal and vegetable substan- 


ces. 
Pisciv’orous (v. piscis), fish 
eating. 


VO’/VEO, Vo’tum, to vow; Vo/tum, a vow. 


Vow, vb. to make a solemn prom- 
ase ;—n. the promise made. 

Vote, n. an expression of choice in 
regard to any measure proposed or 
any candidate for office; suffrage ; 
—vb. to choose by suffrage. 

vo/ter, one who has a right to vote. 

Vo’tary, one devoted to any pur- 
suit. 

Vo'tive, given by vow. 

Avouch’, to affirm or declare. 


Avow’, to declare openly. 
avow/al, a positive declaration. 
disavow’, to disown ; to disclaim. 
Devote’, to set apart ; to dedicate 
or consecrate ; to doom. 
devotee’, one who gives himself whol- 
ly to religion ; a bigot. 
devo/tion, piety; prayer; 
attachment to. 
devotional, relating to devotion. 
Devout’, pious ; sincere; earnest. 


strong 


VUL’/GUS, the common people; Vul/go, Vulga/tum, to 
publish. 


Vulgar, pertaining to or 
by the common people. 
vul’garism, a vulgar phrase or ex- 
pression. 

vulgar/ity, coarseness of manners or 
language. 

Vul’gate, an ancient Latin version 
of the Scriptures. 


practiced | Divulge’, to make known something 


before kept secret. 
divulge’ment, the act of publishing. 
divul’ger, one who divulges. 
undivulged’, not disclosed. 
Promul’gate, to publish. 
promulga/tion, publication ; decla- 
ration. 


Exercise LIV. 


1. Provisions for the voyage having been obtained, the scientific 


tnquirers sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


prudent advice. 


they track the pathless wood. 6. 


2. Always value 


3. A very trivial circumstance led to the discovery 
of the fraud. 4, Envy no man’s good fortune. 


5. By devious ways 
The course of the river was divert- 


ed to another channel. 7. The viands prepared were not sufficient 


for the visitors. 
different verdict. 


8. The evidence adduced might have procured a 
9. The convict’s guilt was not easily proved. 10 


His statement may be verified by an examination of the facts. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


Abdo’men (fr. ab’do, I conceal), 
the lower part of the belly—abdo/’- 
men, abdominal. 

Ad/ulor, Adula/tus, to flatter 
—adula/tion, ad’ulatory. 

Aim /ulus, a rival—em/ulate, em- 
ula/tion, em/ulative, em/ulous. 
4as/timo, Aistima’/tum, to 
value—esteem/’, es/timable, es’ti- 
mate, estima’tion, ines’timable, 

disesteem/’, aim, aim/less. 

Aas’/tuo, I rage or boil. 

AGs’tus, the surge, the tide—es’tu- 
ary. 

ZSter/nus (contr. fr. eviternus), 
of endless duration—eternal, eter- 
nity. 

Ag/’ger, a heap—exag’gerate, ex- 
aggera’tion, exag’geratory. 

AVacer, brisk—alacrity. 

AVbus, white—albi’/no, Al/bion 
(a name applied to England be- 

- cause of its white chalk cliffs), 
al’bum, albu’men, albu’minous, 
albur’num (the sap-wood of a 
aay albu’go (the white of the 
eye). 

Re pale. Ambula/tum, to 
walk—am/ble, funam/bulate (to 
walk or dance on a rope, fr. 
fu/mis, a rope), peram/bulate, 
pre/amble, somnam/bulist (fr. 
som/nis, sleep). 

Amoo’/nus, pleasant—amen/ity. 
Am/plus, large—am/ple, am/pli- 
fy, amplifica’tion, am/plitude. 
Ancil/la, a maid servant—an/cil- 
lary (subservient, as a hand- 

maid). 

An/’go, Anx/um, to choke, to 
vea—an/ger, an/gry, an’guish, 
anxi/ety, anx’ious, anx/iously. 


| An’nulus, a ring—annular, an 
nulated, annulet. 

An/us, an old woman—anile, anil- 
ity. 

Aper’io, Aper’tum, to open— 
aperient, aperture, April (apri’- 
ls, contr. of aperi/lis), overt (Fr. 
ouvert), overture. 

Ap/is, a bee—apiary, apiarist. 

Ap/’to, Apta’/tum, to fit, Ap’- 
tus, fitted—apt, adapt, adapta- 
tion. 

Aq/uila, an eagle—aq/uiline. 

Ay’bor, «a tree—ar’bor, ar/bored, 
arbores’cent, arboretum, ar/bor- 
iculture. 

Ar’ca, a chest—ark. 

Ar/cus, abow—are, arcade’, arch, 
arch/er, arch’ery, overarch/’. 

Ar/’deo, Ar’sum, to burn—ar’- 
dent, ar’dently, ar/dor, ar’son. 

Ard/uus, steep, dificult—ard/u- 
ous. 

A-re/na, sand—arena/ceous. 

Ar’eo, I am parched, Ar/idus, 
dry—ar’efy, arefac’tion, ar/id, 
aridity. 

Argen/tum, silver—ar/gent. 

Argil/la, potters’ clay—argilla’- 
ceous. 

Ar’guo, I prove—ar’gue, ar/gu- 
ment,argumenta/tion, argumen/- 
tative. 

A/ro, Ara/tum, to plow—arable, 

As/inus, ass—asinine. 

At/rox,Atro/cis, savage—atro’: 
cious, atroc/ity, atro’ciousness, 

Au/dax, Auda/cis, daring— 
auda/cious, auda/ciously, au- 
dac/ity. 

Auris, the ear—au/ricle, auric’- 
ular (secret, as auricular confes 
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sion), au/rist (one who studies 


diseases of the ear, ausculta- 
tion (curis and cultus, used or 
exercised—the application of the 
ear by the help of the steth- 
oscope to learn the state of the 
respiratory organs). 

Auv/rum, gold—aurif’erous (gold- 
bearing, fr. fe’ro, I bear). 

Aus’ter, the south wind—Austral- 
a/sia, 

Auste/’rus, rigid—austere’, aus- 
ter/ity. 

Ava/rus, greedy, covetous—av’a- 
rice, avari’cious, avari/ciously. 

Av/idus, eager—av/id, avid’ity. 

Avis, a bird—av/iary. 


Bac/chus, the heathen god placed 
over drinking and feasting—bac’- 
chanal, bacchana/lian. 

Bar’ba, a beard—barb, barbate, 
barbed, barbel (a sort of fish), 
barber. 

Balsa/mum, a fragrant gun— 
balsam, balsam/ic, balm, balmy. 

Benig’nus, kind—benign’, be- 
nig’nant, benig’nity. 

Bes’tia, a beast—beast, bestial, 
bestiality. 

Bi’bo, bib/itum, to drink—bib/’- 
ber, biba’cious, bev’erage, bib/- 
ulous, imbibe’, imbi’ber, 1mbibi’- 
tion. 

Bilis, bile—bile, bil’iary, bil/ious, 
antibil’ious, 

Bi/ni, two by two—bi/nary. 
Blan/dus, gentle—bland, bland/- 
ness, bland’ish, bland/ishment. 
Bo’reas, the north wind—hyper- 

bo’rean, Auro’ra Borea/lis. 

Bra’chium, an arm—bracelet, 
bra/chial, bracket. 

Bru/ma, winter—brume (wintry 
mist), bru’mal, Brumaire (the 
second month of the calendar 
adopted by the first French Re- 
public). 

Bru’tus, senseless—brute, bru’tal, 
brutality, brutish. 

Bul‘la, a bubble—bullet, boil, boil/- 
er, ebul’lient, ebulli’tion. 

Bu/tyrum, butter—but’ter, but/- 
tercup, butterfly, but/tery, bu- 


tyr’ic (relating to or derived 
from butter). 


Cabal/lus, a horse—cavalcade’ 
cavalier’, cav/alry. 

Cada/ver, a dead body--cadav’- 
erous. 

Ceeru/leus, dark bluwe—ceru’lean. 

Cal/citro, I kick (fr. calx, the 
heel)—recal’citrant( kicking back 
or showing opposition), recal’- 
citrate. 

Calam/itas, injury of crops, loss, 
harm—calam/ity, calamitous. 
Cal’culus, a pebble—cal/culate, 

calcula’tion. 

Cal/lus, hard skin—cal’lous, cal- 
los’ity. 

Calx, Cal/cis, limestone—calca/- 
reous, cal/cine, cal/cinate, cal- 
cina/tion. 

Can/is, a dog—canine’,canic’ular, 
ken‘nel. 

Can/na, a reed, Cana/lis, « 
pype—canal’, chan/nel. 

Can/nabis, hemp—can/vas. 

Ca/per, a goai—ca/per, caprice’, 
capri’cious, cap’ricorn (cor/nu, a 
horn). 

Capil/lus, a hair—cap/illary. 

Car’bo, coal—car’bon, carbona’- 
ceous, car’/bonate, carbon/ic, car- 
bonif’erous, car’bonize, car/- 
buncle. 

Car’cer, a prison—car/ceral, in- 
car-cerate, incarceration. 

Car’do, Car/dinis, a hinge, that 
on which other things turn—car’- 
dinal, cardinal flower (a species 
of lobelia, a plant bearing bril- 
liant red flowers, so called from 
the red cloaks which the digni- 
taries called cardinals wear). 

Ca/reo, I want—ca/ret (it is want- 
ing). 

Cari/na, the boltom of a ship— 
careen. 

Car/men, a song—charm. 

Car’po, I pluck—carp, car/per, 
carpet, excerpt’, excerpt/ed. 

Cartila’go, gristle—car’tilage. 

Cate’na, a chain—chain, cat/e- 
nate, catena/tion, concatena/tion 

Cau ‘lis, a stem—cau/liflower 
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Cel’eber, famous—cel’ebrate, cel- 
ebra/tion, celeb/rity. 

Cel’er, Cel’eris, swift—celer’ity, 
accel’erate, accelera’tion. 

Cella, a cellar—cell, cel/lar, cel’- 
larage, cellule, cel/lular. 

Ce/lo, I hide—conceal’, conceal’- 
ment. 

Cel’sus, high—excel, ex’cellence, 
ex’cellency, excel’sior ( Lat. 
more lofty). 

Ce’ra, wax—cere, cerate, cera/ted, 
cere-cloth, cere’ment, cer/asine, 
ceru’/men (the wax of the ear), 
ce’rine (the part of bees’ wax 
soluble in boiling alcohol).... 
Sincere, from the Latin since/rus, 
sometimes has its etymology 
traced to cera, but this is regard- 
ed as fanciful by the best author- 
ities. 

Cer’ebrum, the brain proper ; 
Cerebel/lum, the hinder or 
lower part of the brain—cer’ebral, 
cerebel’la. 

Ceremo/nia, a form—cer’emony, 
ceremo/nial, ceremo/nious. 

Ce’tus, «a whale —ceta/ceous, 
ceta/cea, 

Char’ta, paper—chart, char’ter, 
cartoon’. 

Chor/da, « string-—chord, cord. 

Cho/rus, a dance in a ring, a 
company of singers — cho/xal, 
chor/ister, cho’rus, choir. 

Cil/ium, an eyelid—supercil’ious 
(Lat. supercilio’sus, expressing 
lofty pride by raising the eye- 
brows). 

Cis’/ta, a box—chest, cistern. 

Cith/ara, « harp—cithern. 

Ci/nis, Cin/eris, ashes—cin/der, 
cin’erary. 

Cla/vis, a key, Clavic/ula, a 
small key—clav/icle (the collar- 
bone), subcla’vian (lying under 
the collar-bone), cla’viary (i 
music, an index of keys), clav’- 
ichord (a small sort of piano- 
forte). 

Clam, privately—-clandes’tine. 

Clem/ens, merciful — clement, 
clem’ency, inclem’ent, inclem/- 


ency. 


Cli’vus, a slope—cliff, decliv’ity, 
decli’vous, proclivity. 

Coe/lebs, unmarried—celib/acy, 
cel’ibate (one who is single). 

Coe/lum, heaven—celes’tial, ceil, 
ceil’ing, celes’tine (a mineral). 

Co’dex, Cod /icis, the body of a 
tree, a book—code, cod/icil, cod’- 
ify, codifica’tion. 

Co/’lo, Cola’/tum, to filter—cul’- 
lender, per’colate, per/colator, 
percola/tion. 

Col/or, color—col’orer, col/orist, 
color. 

Colum/na, a column—colum/nar, 
col’umned, column. 

Co’/mes, a companion— count, 
coun’ty, concom/itant, vis’count 
(vi’kownt). 

Concil’io, Concilia’/tum, t 
make frtendly—concil’iate, con- 
cilia’tion, conciliatory, coun/cil, 
coun’cilor, rec/oncile. 

Con/gruo, I meet together with 
something (etymol. unknown)— 
con’gruous, congru’ity, incon’- 
gruous, incongru’ity. 

Consi/dero, I look at closely— 
consider. 

Con/sulo, Consul’/tum, J con- 
sider—con/sul, con/sular, con’: 
sulship, consult’, consulta/tion, 
coun’sel, coun/selor. 

Co/’pia, plenty —co’pious, co‘- 
piousness, cornuco’pia (cornu, a 
horn). 

Co/’pula, that which joins together 
—cop/ulative, cop’ late coup. : 
le, coup/let, uncoup/le. 

Co’quo, Coc/’/tum, to boil—cook 
cookery, biscuit (bis, twice), con 
coct’, concoc’tion, decoct, de- 
coc/tion, preco/cious, precoc’ity. 

Co/rium, a hide or skin—coria/- 
ceous (like leather, tough), cur’- 
rier, exco/riate. 

Cor/nu, a horn—cor/nea (a horny 
transparent membrane forming 
the front part of the eyeball 
through which the light passes), 
cor/net, u/nicorn, cap/ricorn (v. 
caper). 

Coro/’/na, a crown—corona/tion, 
coronal, cor/oner (an officer of 
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the crown), cor’onet, corol’la (a 
little crown), cor’ollary, crown, 
colonel (orig. coronel). 

Cos’ta, a side, a rib—coast, cos’- 
tal, in/tercostal (lying between 
the ribs). 

Cor/tex, bark—cor’tical, cork. 

Cras, to-morrow—procrastinate. 

Cras/sus, thick, dense— crass, 
cras’situde, incras/sate (to thick- 
en), grease, 

Crep/o, Crepi’tum, to rattle 
crep/itate, crepita’tion, decrep’- 
it, decrepitude: 

Cri‘men, Crim/inis, crime— 
crim/inal, crime, criminal/ity. 
Cri/nis, hair—crin/oline (because 

once made of hair-cloth),crinose’. 

Cris’/pus, crisp—crisp/ate, crisp. 

Cru/dus, raw—crude, cruel. 

Crus/ta, a shell—crust, crusta’ce- 
ous, incrust/, incrusta/tion. 

Cu/bitus,a bend, an elbow—cu’bit, 
cu’ bital. 

Cul’pa, a fault—cul’pable, ex- 
cul’pate,excul’patory,incul’pate. 

Culi/na, a kitchen—cu‘linary. 

Cu/mulus, a heap—cu’mulative, 
accu/mulate, accumula/tion. 

Cu/pidus, eager—Cupid, cupid’- 
ity. 

Cur’tus, shori—curt, curtail. 

Cur’vus, crooked—curve, curv’a- 
ture, curvilin’ear (lin’ea, a line), 
incurve’, incurvate. 

Cus/tos, a guard, Custo/’dia, a 
watching—cus’tody, custo’dian. 
Cu/tis, the skin—cuta/neous, cu’- 

ticle, cutic/ular. 

Cu/tio, Cus’sum (for Qua/tio, 
Quas’sum), to shake, to strike— 
concus’sion, discuss’, discus’sion, 
percus/sion, percus/sive. 


De/bilis,weak--debil/ity(v.habeo). 

De’leo, Dele’tum, to destroy— 
delete (to blot out), dele’tion, 
del/ible, indel/ible. 

Deli’ cize,pleaswre—del’icacy,del/- 
ees cious,delight/,delight/- 
ul. 

Den/sus, thick—dense, dense/- 
ness, den/sity, condense’, conden- 
sation, conden/ser. 
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Desi’dero, Desidera’tum, te 
long for—desire’, desid’erate. 

Dete/rior, worse—dete’riorate. 

Dig/itus, a finger—dig’it, dig’ital. 

Di/rus, dire—direful, dire. 

Dilu/vium,a jflood—del’uge,dilu’- 
vial, antedilu’vian. 

Do’mo, Dom/itum, to subdue— 
indom/itable. 

Do/’no, Dona/tum, to give—do’- 
nor, dona’tion, don/ative. 

Dor’sum, the back—dor’sal, in: 
dorse’, indorse’ment, indor’ser. 

Du/bius, doubiful—doubt, du’bi- 
ous, dubi/ety, du’bitable, dubita’ 
tion, indu/bitable. 


H/do, I eat—ed’ible, es’culent. 
Hg’o, J—e’goism (the doctrine of 
those who believe everything un- 
certain but their own existence), 
e’goist, egotism, eg’otist. 
ElV’egans, handsome (v. lego)— 
el’egant, el’egance, el’egantly. 
H’quus, a_ horse —eques’trian, 
e/quine, eq’uerry, equita/tion. 


Fa/ber, a worker—fab/ric, fab/ri- 
cate, fabrica’tion, fab/ricator. 

Fab/ula, a litile story—fable, fab’- 
ulous. 

Face/tus, clever—facetious. 

Falx, Fal/’cis, a scythe, a pruning- 
hook—fal’chion, fal’con,fal/coner, 
fal’conry,defal’cate, defalca/tion. 

one es, hunger—fam/ine, fam/- 
ish. 

Familia, a family—famil ‘iar, fa- 
miliar’ity, famil’iarize, fam/ily, 
unfamiliar. 

Fari/na, meal—farina/ceous. 

Fasci/no, I bewitch—fas’cinate 
fascina/tion. 

Fastid’ium, «a loathing—fastid’- 
ious. 

Fat/uus, silly—tfat/uous, fatu/ity 
infat/uated, infatua/tion. 

Fau/ces, the jaws—suf’focate. 

Fav’eo, Fau/tum, to be favor- 
able—fa/vor, fa’vorite, fa/vorit- 
ism, disfavor. 

Feb/‘ris, fever—feb/rile, feb/rifuge 
(v. fugo), fe’ver, fe’verish. 

Feb/ruo, I purify—February. 
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Fe/lis, a cat—fe/line. 

Fem/ina, awoman—fe’male,fem/- 
inine, effem/inate, effem/inacy. 
Fer’rum, iron—ferru’ginous, fer’- 

rule, far’rier, far’riery. 

Fi/bra, a thread—fi’bre, fi’brous. 

Filia, a daughter, Fil/ies, a son— 
fil’ial, filia’tion, affil’iate, affilia’- 
tion. 

Fi/lum, a thread—file, filament. 

Fin/’do, Fis’sum, to cleave—fis’- 
sure, fis’sile. 

Flac’cidus, flabby—flac’cid, flac- 
cid’ity. 

Flagel/lum, a whip—tflag’ellate, 
flagella’tion, flag’ellant. 

Flagi’tium, disgrace—flagi’tious. 

Flag’ro, Flagra’/tum, to burn— 
fla’grant, fla’grancy, conflagra/- 
tion, def/lagrate, deflagra/tion. 

Flam/ma, a filame—flame, in- 
flame’. 

Flo, Fla/tum, to blow—flat/u- 
lence, flat/ulent, inflate’, infla’- 
tion. 

Fo/cus, a hearth (pl. fo’ci)—fo’- 
cal, fo’calize, focus (pl. focuses 
or fo’ci). 

Fod/io, Fos’sum, to dig—fosse, 
fos’sil, fos’silize, fossili’zation. 
Foecun/dus, fruitful — fec/und, 

fecun’date, fecundity. 

Fons, Fon/tis, a fountain—font, 
fountain. 

Fo/ris, without, out of doors—for’- 
eign, for’est, for’feit, for’feiture. 

Formi/do, fear—for’midable. 

Fo/ro, I bore—fora/men (a small 
opening),per’forate, perfora’tion, 
imper’forate, imper/forable. 

Fo’rum, the market-place (where 
causes were tried and pleaded )— 
foren/sic. 

Fra/gro, Fra/grans, to smell 
sweetly—tra/grance, fra/grant. 

Fraus, Frau/dis, deceit—fraud, 
fraud’ulence, fraud/ulent, de- 
traud’. 

Fre/num, a bridle—refrain’. 

Freq/uens, often—frequent, fre’- 
quency, frequent/ative. 

Fric’o, Frica/tum or Fric’- 
tum, to rub—fric’tion, dent/ifrice 
(dens, a tooth). 


Fri/gus, Frig’oris, cold—tfrig’. 
id, refrig’erate. 

Friv/olus, trifling—trivolous. 

Fru/or, Fru/itus, to enjoy—tfruit, 
frue’tify, frui/tion. 

Frus/tra, in vain—frustrate, frus- 
tra/tion. 

Ful’geo, I lighten—efful’ gent, ef- 
fulgence, reful’gent. 

Ful’men, lightning—fulminate. 

Fun/gor, Func’tus, to discharge 
—fune’tion, fune/’tionary, de- 
funct’, perfunc’tory (done only 
with the view of getting through 
duty, done superficially). 

Fu/nis, «a rope—funambulate (v. 
am/bulo), funam/bulist. 

Fu/nus, Fu/neris, a funeral pro- 
cession—fu/neral, fune/real. 

Fur, Fu’ris, a thief—fur’tive. 

Fur’ca, a fork—bifur/cous, 

Fu/ro, [rage—fu’rious, fu’riously, 
fu/ry, infuriate. 

Fusca/tum, to darken—obfus’- 
cate. 

Fu/tilis, futile (v. fun’do)—futil’- 
ity. 

Futu/rus, about to be—fu’ture. 


Galli/na, a hen—gallina/ceous. 

Gar/’rio, Garri/tum, to chatter ; 
Gar’rulus, prating — gar’ru- 
lous, garru/lity. 

Gel/u, frost—gel/id, congeal’. 

Gen/u, the knee—genuflec’tion (v. 
flecto),the act of bending the knee. 

Ger’/men, a bud—ger/minate. 

Gib’bus, humped—gib’bous (pro- 
tuberant), gibbos/ity. 

Gi/gas, Gigan/tis, a yiant— 
gi/ant, gi/antess, gigan/tic. 

Glac/ies, ice—glac’ial, glac’iers, 
glass, glaze. 

Glad/ius, a sword—glad/iator, 
gladiato’rial, gladi’olus (lit. a 
small sword—applied to a genus 
of beautiful flowering bulbs). 

Glans, Glan/dis, an acorn— 
gland (one of the soft fleshy or- 
gans of the body, which either 
secrete or absorb certain fluids 
from the blood), gland/ular, 
glanders (a disease of horses). 

| Gle’ba, «a clod—glebe. 


- 
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Glo’bus, a bali—globe, globose’, 
glob/ular, glob’ule. 

Glom/us, «a ball, a clew; Glom/’- 
ero, Glomera/tum, to form 
ito a ball—glome (a roundish 
head of flowers), glom’erate, con- 
glom/erate, conglomera/tion. 

Glo/ria, glory—glo’rify, glorifi- 
ca/tion, glo’rious, glo’ry, inglo’- 
rious. 

Glu/tio, I swallow—glut, glut/ton, 
glut’tonize, glut’tonous, glut/- 
tony, degluti’tion. 

Gra/men, grass—gramin/eal, gra- 
miniv/orous (v. voro). 

Gran/dis, great—grand, grand’- 
eur, grandil’oquent (v.. loquor), 
aggran’dize (ad and Lae 
aggran’dizement. 

Gu/berno, Guberna/tum, to 
steer or pilot a ship — gov’ern, 
gov’ernor, gov’ernment, govern- 
ment/al, gubernato/rial. 

Gul/a, wind-pipe—gullet, gul/ly. 

Gus/tus, taste—gust, gus’to, dis- 
gust’. 

Gut/tur, the throat—gut’tural. 


y) 


Ha/lo, Hala’/tum, to breathe— 
exhale’, exhala/tion, inhale’, 
inha/lable, inhala/tion, inha/ler. 

Hav/rio, Haus’/tum, to draw up 
or out—exhaust’, exhaust’ion. 

Her’ba, an herb—herb’age, herb- 
a/rium (a place where dried 
plants are kept). 

Hi’ems, winter, Hiber/nus, win- 
try—hi/bernate, hiberna/tion. 
Hi/laris, cheerful—hilar’ity, hi- 

la/rious, exhil’arate. 

Hi/o, I open or gape—hia/tus. 

Hirsu/tus, hairy—hir’sute. 

His/trio, a stage-player—his’trion, 
histrion’ic, his’trionism. 

Ho/ra, an howr—hor/oscope, hour, 
hour’ly. 

Hor’tor, I strongly wrge—hor’ta- 
tive, hor’tatory, exhort’, ex- 
horta/tion, exhor/tatory, dehort’, 
dehor’tatory. 

Hor’tus, a garden—hor’ ticulture 
MG colo), hor’tus sic’cus (siccus, 

ry—a collection of specimens 
of plants dried and arranged). 
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Hos’tis, an enemy—host, hos’- 
tage, hos’tile, hostil/ity. 

Hu/meo, Jam wet—hu/mid, ha- 
mid/ity, hu/mor, hu’/morist, hu’- 
morous. 

Hu/merus, 
meral. 

Hu/mus, the ground—hum/ble, 
humil/iate, humil/ity, exhume’, 
inhume’. 


the shoulder—hu’- 


V’dem,the same—iden/tical, iden’- 
tity, iden’tify, identifica’tion. 
I’/dolum, an wmage—i/dol, idol’a- 

ter, idol’atry, i’dolize. 

Ig/nis, jire—ig’/neous, ignes’cent, 
ignite’, igni’tion, ignis-fatwus 
(a luminous meteor seen some- 
times in marshy places, a will-o’- 
the-wisp). 

Imbecil/lus, weak—im/becile. 

Im/buo, I wet or soak—imbue’. 

Ina/nis, empiy—inane’, inan/ity. 

Inchoa/tum,to begin—in/choate. 

Indul’geo (fr. dul’cis, sweet), 1 
am complaisant—indulge’, in- 
dul’gence, indul’gent. 

Indus/tria, diligence—in/dustry. 

In’ferus, lower—infe’rior, infer’- 
nal. 

Inge’nium, talent, disposition— 
ingenuity. 

Ingen/’uus, frank, natural—in- 
gen/uous, ingen/uousness. 

In’sula, an island—in/sular, in/- 


sulate, is’olate, isl’and, isle, 
peninsula (v. pe/ne, almost). 
In/teger, wntouched, whole (v. 


tango, I touch)—entire, in’teger, 
in’tegral, integ’rity, disin’teg- 
rate, disintegra/tion. 

Inter’pres, Inter’pretis, an in- 
termediate agent, a broker—in- 
ter’pret, interpreta/tion, misin- 
terpreta/tion. 

Intro, J walk into—enter. 

Invi’to, Invita/tum, to invite— 
invite’, invi/ter, invita/tion. 

V’ra,anger, Ir’/rito, I provoke—ire, 
irate’, iras’cible, ir’ritable, ir’ri- 
tate, irrita’tion. 

V’ris, a rainbow—irides/cent. 

Ir’rigo, Irriga’/tum, to water— 
irrigate (v. rigo). 
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I’ter, Itin/eris, a jowrney—itin’- 
erant, itin’erary, itin’erate. 

It’/erum, again —it’erate, reit/- 
erate. 


Jac’eo, Jac’itum, to be cast, to 
lie—adja’cent, interja/cent. 

Ja’nua, a gate—jan/itor. 

Joc’us, a jest, Jocun’dus, plea- 
sant—joke, joc’ular, joc’und. 

Ju’bilum, a shout of joy—ju’bi- 
lant, jubilation, ju/bilee. 

J ok gulum, the collar-bone—ju’gu- 

ar. 

Ju’piter, Jo’vis, the chief of the 
gods—jo’ vial. 

Ju/venis, young, Junior (contr. 
fr. Juven/ior), younger—ju’venile, 
juvenil’ity, jun’ior. 

Ju/vo, Ju/tum, to help—ad’ju- 
tant, co-ad’jutant, coadju’tor. 


Lab/or, toil—la’bor, labo’rious, 
lab’oratory, elab/orate. 

La/bor, Lap’sus, to skide—lapse, 
collapse’, elapse’, relapse’. 

Lac, Lac’tis, milk—lac’teal (lit. 
relating to milk,—n. in animals, 
one of the small tubes which con- 
vey the chyle from the intestines 
to the thoracic ducts), lac’tic, 
lacta/tion, lactif/erous (v. fero), 
lactom/eter (v. metron). 

Lac’ero, Lacera’/tum, to man- 
gle—lac’erate. 

La/cio, I entice—elicit. 

Lac/rima, a tear—lach’rymal, 
lach’rymose. 

Lacu/na, a gap—lacu/nar. 

Lac/us, a large vessel for liquids— 
lake, lake/let. 

Lam/bo, Lam/bitum, to lick— 
lam/bent. 

Lamen/tor, Lamenta/tus, to 
wail—lament/,lamenta/tion,lam/- 
entable. 

La/mina,athin plate—lam/inated. 

La/na, wool—lanif’erous (v. fero), 
lanig’erous (vy. gero). 

Lan/cea, a spear—lance, lan/cet. 

Lan/gueo, [am weary, Lan’gui- 
dus, faint—lan’guid, lan’guish, 
lan’guor. 

La’pis, Lap/idis, a stone—lap’- 
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idary,lap/is-laz/uli(a well-known 
mineral of a fine azure-blue col- 
or), dilap’idate, dilapida/tion. 

Lar’dum, lard—interlard. 

Lar’gus, abundani—large. 

Lasci’vus (from laa/us, loose) 
wanton-—lasciv/ious. 

Lar’va, a ghost, a mask (pl. lar’- 
ve)—lar’va (an insect in the frst 
stage after leaving the egg). 

Lar/yn&, the upper part of the wind- 
pipe—laryn/geal (relating to the 
larynx). 

Las/sus, weary—las’situde. 

Lat/eo, [lie hid—la/tent, la’tency. 

La/’tus, broad, Latitu’do, breadth 
—lat/itude, latitu’dinal, latitu- 
dina/rian. 

Lat/us, Lat/eris, the side—lat’- 
eral, collat/eral, equilat/eral (v 
sequus). 

Lau/do, Lauda/tum,to praise— 
laud, laud’able, laud/atory. 

Lav’o, Lau’tum, Lava/tum 
and Lo’tum, to wash—laun/dry, 
laun/dress, lave, lav’atory, lotion. 

Le/nis, soft, gentle—le/nient, le’- 
nience, le’niency, len’ity, len’. 
itive. 

ee tus, flexible—relent’, relent/- 

ess. 

Lib/’er, Lib/ri, the inner bark y 
a tree, a book—li’bel, li/belant, 
li’beler, li’belous, li’brary, libra’- 
rian, libret/to. 

Li’bo, Liba/tum, to pour out— 
liba/tion. 

Li’bra, «a balance — delib/erate, 
equilib’rium (vy. zequus), libra/- 
tion. 

Lig’num, wood—lig/neous, lig’- 
nite. 

Lim/bus, a hem or edge—limbo. 

Li/men, Li/minis, a threshold-— 
elim/inate, prelim/inary. 

Li/mes, Lim itis, a cross-path, a 
boundary—lim/it,lim/itable, lim- 
ita’tion, lim/ited, illim/itable. 

Lino, Li’tum, to besmear—oblit/- 
erate, oblitera/tion. 

Lin/gua, the tongwe—lin’gual,lin’- 
guist, linguis’tic, lan’guage. 

Lin’quo, Lie’tum, to leave—de- 
lin’quent, delin’quency, derelict 
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(abandoned), rel’ic, rel’ict, re- 
lin’quish. 

Li/ra,a ridge between two furrows— 
delirious (out of line, not right 
in mind). > 

Liv/idus, of a blue color—livid. 

Lon/’/gus, long—long, lon’gitude, 
longitu’dinal, elon’gate. 

Lu/bricus, slippery—lu’bricate. 

Lu/crum, gain—lu’cre,lu/crative. 

Lu/’cubro, I work by lamp-light— 
lu’cubrate. 

Lum/bus, the loin or haunch— 
lum/bar, lumba/go (a rheumatic 
pain in the loins and small of the 
back). 

Lu/men, Lu/minis, light—lu’- 
minary, lu’minous, illu’minate, 
illumina/tion, limn, limner. 

Lu/na, the moon—lu/nacy (mental 
derangement, formerly supposed 
to be dependent on the moon’s 
changes), lu’nar, lu/natic, luna/- 
tion. 

Luxu/ria, rankness—lux’ury, 
luxu’riant, luxu/riate, luxu’- 
rious. 

Ly’ra, a lyre—lyr’ic, lyr’ical, ly’- 
rate, ly’rist, lyre. 


Ma/china,amachine—machi/nist, 
machinery. 

Ma/cies, leanness — ema/ciated, 
mea/gre, mac/erate. 

Mac/ula, a spot—immac/ulate. 

Mag/nes, a load’stone—mag/net, 
mag’netize, magnet/ic, mag/net- 
ism. 

Mag’us, a Magian (a learned man 
and magician among the Per- 
sians)—ma/gi (n. pl.), mag/ic, 
magi’cian. 

Mal/leus, a hammer—mall, mal’- 
leable, malleabil/ity, mal/let. 
Malus, bad—malice, malig’nant, 

maltreat’, malady. 

Mam/ma, the breast—mamma/, 
mam/mal, mamma/lia (the great 
class of animals which suckle 
their young by teats or nipples), 
mam/mary. 

Man/do, Manda/tum,to commit, 
to order—man/date, man/datory, 
command’, demand’, remand’. 


Man/do, I chew—mandible, man. 

er. 

Man’o, Mana/tum, to flow— 
em/anate. 

Mar’go, Mar’ginis, an edge— 
mar’gin, mar’ginal, mar’gined, 
mar’ginate. 

Mas, a male, Mar/itus, a hus- 
band—mar/ital, mar’ry, mar/- 
riage, mar’riageable. 

Mars, the god of war—mar“tial, 
March. 

Mas/’sa, muss—mass, mass’ive 
mass/iveness. 

Mate’ria, stuff, timber—mat’ter, 
mate/rial, mate/rialist, immate’- 
rial. 

Matu/rus, ripe—mature, matu/- 
rity, matures’cent, immature’, 
premature, prematu’rity. 

Med/eor, I heal—med/ical, med’- 
icament, med/icate, med/icine, 
medic’inal, rem’edy, reme’dial. 

Med/‘itor, I muse — meditate, 
medita/tion, med/itative. 

Mel, honey—mellif/luous (vy. fluo). 

Mel‘ior, beiter—me’liorate, ame/- 
liorate, ameliora/tion. 

Membra/na, skin or membrane— 
mem/branous: the mucous mem- 
brane is the membrane which 
lines any open cavity of the body, 
and which secretes mucus. 

Mem/brum, a limb—mem/ber, 
dismem/ber, dismem/berment. 

Men/da,a blemish—mend,amend’, 


amend/ment, emenda/tion, 
emen/datory. 

Men/dax, lying —menda/cious, 
mendac’/ity. 


Me’o, Mea/tum, to go or pass 
through—per’meate, per/meable, 
imper’meable. 

Men/dicus, a beggar—men/di- 
cant, men/’dicancy, mendic’ity. 
Me’reo, Mer/itum, to deserve— 
mer’jt, merito’rious, merito/- 
riousness, demer/it, unmer’ited. 

Merid/ies (fr. me/dius, middle, 
and di/es, day’, mid-day—merid’- 
ian, merid/ional. 

Mer’us, pure,bare—mere,mere’ly, 

Me/tior, Men/sus, to measure. 
Mensu/ra, a measwre—meas’- 
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urement, meas’ured, meas’ure, 
meas’ureless, mensura’tion, im- 
meas/urable, immense (not meas- 
ured), immen/surable. 

Mi‘les, a soldier—mil‘itant, mil/- 
itary, mil’itate, mili’tia. 

Mil/le, a thousand—mile (mille 
passuum, a thousand paces), mill 
(the tenth of a cent), millena/- 
rian, millenn/ium, millenn/ial, 
mil’lion, millionaire’. 

Min’ium, red-lead or vermilion, 
Minia’tum, to color with min- 
dum—niin’iature. 

Mi/nor, Mina/tus, to threaten— 
men/ace, min/atory. 

Mit/igo, Mitiga/tum, to make 
mild—mit/igate, immit/igable. 

Mo/’do, now—modern. 

Mola, a mill, Mola/ris, a szll- 
stone—mill, meal, mo/lar, im/- 
molate (fr. in, on, and mola, meal, 
because meal mixed with salt 
was thrown on sacrifices), emol/- 
ument (the miller’s perquisite). 

Mo’les, a mass—mole (a mass of 
mason work), mol’ecule (a particle 
of matter or atr), molest’, moles- 
ta’tion, demol’ish, demoli’tion. 

Mol‘lis, soft—mol/lient, mol/lify, 
mol/luse, emol/lient. 

Mo-ne/’ta, coin—money. 

Mor/’bus, disease—mor’bid, mor’- 
bidness, morbif’ic. 

Moro’sus, peevish-—morose. 

Mos, Mo’ris, custom — mor/al, 
morality, immor/al. 

Mu/cus, slime—mu/cilage, mu’- 
cus. 

Mu/lus, a mule—muleteer’, mu- 
lat/to, mule, mu/lish. 

Mun/dus, the world—mun/dane, 
supramun/dane. 

Mu/nio, Muni/tus, to fortify— 
mu/niment, muni’tion, ammu- 
nition. 

Mur’mur, a low noitse—murmur. 

Mu/’rus, a wall—mu/ral, intra- 
mu/ral, immure’. 

Mus/culus, a little mouse, a mus- 
cle of the body—mus/cular, mus- 
cular/ity, mus’cle. 

Mutila/tum, to maim or mangle 
~—mu‘tilate, mutila’tion. 
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Mu/tio, or Mut/tio, I mutter-- 
mut’teringly, mut/ter. 
Mu/’tus, dumb—mute, mute/’ness, 


Nar’ro, Narra/’/tum, to tei— 
narrate’, narra/tion, nar/rative. 
narra/tor. 

Na/sus, the nose—na/sal, na/si- 
form, nastur’tium (fr. tor/twm, 
to twist). 

Na/to, Nata’/tum, fo swim— 
na/tant, nata’tion, na/tatory. 

Nawu/ta, asailor—nau ‘tical, nau’- 
tilus. 

Neb/ula, a cloud (pl. neb/ulee)— 
neb/ular, neb’ulous, nebulos/ity. 

Neces/se, needful — necessary, 
necessitate, necessitous, neces- 
sity, unnec’essary. 

Ne’co, Neca’tum, to kill—per- 
ni’cious, perni’ciously. 

Ne/fas, an unlawful action—nefa/- 
rious, nefa/riously. 

Nego/’tium, business (fr. nec, not, 
and otium, ease—v. otiwm). 

Nep/os, Nep/otis, a grandson, 
a nephew—nep/otism (undue 
preference or favoritism shown 
to relatives by one in public 
office). 

Nex, Ne’cis, slaughter—perni’- 
cious. 

Ni’ger, black—ne/gro, ne/gress. 

Ni/hil, nothing—anni‘hilate, an- 
nihila/tion. 

Ni/trum, saltpetre—ni’tre, ni/- 
trate, ni/tric, ni‘trify, ni/trous. 
Ni’veo (kindred with Nic’to, 
I wink), to move the eyelids—nic’- 
tate, nicta/tion, connive’, conni’- 

vance. 

Ni/ve-us, white as snow—ni/ve- 
ous (snowy). 

No/dus, a snot—node, noose. 

Non, not—nonen‘tity, non’age. 

No’vem, nine—Novem/ber, no- 
ven/nial (annus). 

Nox, Noce’tis, night—nocturnal, 
eq/winox (zquus), equinoc’tial. 

Nu/bo, Nup’tum, to marry— 
nup/tial, nup/tials, connu’bial. 

Nu/dus, naked—nude, nu/‘dity, 
denude’, denuda/tion. 

Nu/gee, jokes, irifles—nu’gatorv 
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Nul/lus, sone—null, nullify, 
nullifica’tion, nul/lity, annul’, 
annul/ment, disannul’. 

Numis’ma, money, coin—numis- 
mat/ic, numismatol/ogy. 

Nu/o, I nod—innuen/do. 

Nym/pha, nymph (in ancient my- 
thology, a goddess of the moun- 
tains, forests, waters or meadows ; 
those presiding over rivers were 
called Naiades, those over moun- 
tains Oreiades, those over woods 
and trees Dryades, those over 
the sea Nereides, those over val- 
leys Napee, etc., and were rep- 
resented as beautiful young 
women)—nymph, nymph-like. 


O-be’sus, fat—obese’, obes’ity. 

Obli’quus, sidewise, slanting— 
oblique’, oblique’ness, obliquity. 

Obliv’io, forgetfulness—obliv’ion, 
obliv’ious, obliv’iousness. 

Obscoo/nus, detestable—obscene’, 
obscen/ity. 

Obscu’rus, dark—obscure’, ob- 
scu’rity. 

Occul’tus, hidden—occult’, oc- 
cult/ness, occulta’tion (the con- 
cealing of a heavenly body from 
our sight by the intervention of 
some other one). 

Oc’to, eight—Octo’ber, oc/tagon 
(Gr. gon’ia, a corner or angle), 
oc’/tave, octen’nial (annus), oc- 
togena/rian. 

Oc’ulus, an eye—oc/ular, oc/u- 
list, binoc’ular (bis), inoc’ulate, 
inoc/ulator, inocula/tion. 

Od/ium (fr. odi, I hate), hatred— 
o’dious, o’dium. 

O/dor, a perfwme—o/dor, odorif’- 
erous (fero), o’dorous, o’dorless. 

Ol’so, I smell—olfac’tory (v. 
facio), red/olent. 

Oles’co, I grow, Aboles/’co, I 
decay or wear away — abol/ish, 
aboli’tion, adoles’cent, adult’. 

Ol’eum, oti—oil, oleag’inous, 
petro’/leum. 

O’men, Om/‘inis, a token of good 
or bad luck—o’men, o’mened, 
om/inous, om/inously, abom/in- 
able, abom/inate, abomina/tion. 


Om /nis, all—om/nibus (for all), 
omnif‘ic (all-creating, v. facio), 
omnip/otent (v. potens), omnis’- 
cient (v. scio), om/nium (of all), 
omniy/orous (vy. voro). 

On/us, On/eris, a burden—on’- 
erous, on’erously, exonerate. 
Opa/cus, dark—opaque’, opac’- 

ity. 

Ones, wealth, Opulen/tus, 
wealthy—op/ulent. 

Opi’nor, Opina/tus, to think— 
opine’, opin’ion, opin/ionative. 

Op’timus, best—op/timist. 

Op/’to, Opta/tum, to wish—op’- 
tative, op’tion, op’tional, adopt’, 
adopt’ive, adop’tion. 

Ori’go, Orig’inis, beginning— 
or’igin, orig’inal, original/ity, 
orig’inate, aborig’inal, aborig’- 
ines. 

O’rior, Or’tus, to rise—o’rient, 
orien/tal, orien’talist, abor’tion, 
abor’tive. 

O’ro, Ora/tum, to speak, Os, 
O’ris, the mouth, the face, Os’- 
culor, I kiss—or/acle, orac/u- 


lar, o’ral, or’ator, orator/ical, 
orato’rio, or/ison, os/culate, 
adore’, ador/able, adora/tion, 


inex’orable, perora/tion. 

Os, Os’sis, a bone—os/seous, 0s/- 
sicle, os’sifrage (the sea-eagle 
—v. frango, I break ), os’si- 
fy, ossifica’tion, ossiv’orous (v. 
voro), ospray (a corruption of 
ossifrage), osteol’ogy. 

Oscil/lum, a swing—os’cillate. 

O’tium, ease, repose—nego’tiate, 
negotia’tion. 

O’/vum, an egg—o’val, o’vary, 
o’vate, obo’vate (0b, reversed, 
and ovatus, egg-shaped, 7. e., hav- 
ing the narrow end of the egg 
downward), ovip’arous (pario, 
I produce). 


Pacis’cor, Pac’tus, to make a 
bargain—pact, com/pact, n. (v. 
pango, pactum). 

Pagi’na, a written page or leaf— 
page. ; 

Pa/gus, a village—pa/gan, peas’- 
ant. 
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Pala’tium, a palace—pal/ace, 
pala’tial, pal’atine, palatinate. 

Pala’tum, the palate—pal/ate, 
pal’atable, pal/atal. 

Pal/lium, a cloak—pall, pal/liate, 
palliation, pal/liative. 

Pal/leo, I am pale—pal/lor, pal/- 
lid, appall’. 

Pal’ma, the palm of the hand, a 
palm tree—palm, pal/mate, pal’- 
mated, palmet’to, pal’/mistry. 

Pal’pito, Palpita’tum, to move 
quickly, to shake—pal’pitate, pal- 
pita/tion. 

Pal’/po, Palpa’/tum, to touch 
softly — pal’pable, impal’pable, 
impal’pably, impalpabil/ity. 

Pa/lus, a stake—pale, pa/ling, 
palisade’, impale’, impale’ment. 

Pan’go, Pac’tum, to fasten— 
compact’, adj. compac’tion, com- 
pact’/ness, compact/ure (v. pacis- 
cor, pactus), impinge. 

Pan/is, bread—pan/nier, pan/try. 

Pan/nus, a piece of cloth—pane, 
pan/el, impan/el. 

Papil’io, a butterfly—papiliona/- 
ceous, pavilion. 

Papy’rus, the paper-reed of Egypt 
—pa/per. 

Par’co, Par’sum, to spare, Par- 
simo/nia, frugality — par’si- 
mony, parsimo/nious. 

Pat/eo, I stand open—pat’ent, pat/- 
entable, patentee’. 

Pat/ro, Patra/tum, to perform— 
per’petrate, perpetra’tion, per/- 
petrator. 

Pau/ci, few—pau’city. 

Pawu/per, poor—pau’per, pau’per- 
ism, poor, pov’erty, impov’erish. 

Pav/io, Pavi/tum, I beat—pave, 
pave’ment. 

Pax, Pa/cis, peace—pac’ify, pa- 
cif/ic, peace, peace’ful, appease’. 

Pec’co, Pecca’/tum, to sin— 
pec’cable, peccadil’lo, pec’cant, 
pec’cancy, impec’cable, impec- 
cabil’ity. 

Pec’tus, Pec’toris, the breast 
—pec’toral, expec’ torate. 

Pec/us, cattle, Pecu/lium, orig. 
property im catile, h. private prop- 
erty—pecu/liar, peculiar’ity. 
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Pec/ulor, Pecula/tus, to defraud 
the public—pec/ulate, pecula’tion, 
pec/ulator. 

Pecu/nia, money—pecu/niary. 

Pel‘lis, a skin—pel’licle, peel, 
pelisse’, pelt, pel’try. 

Pe/’ne, almost—penin/sula (almost 
an island). 

Pen’etro, I pierce — pen’etrate, 
penetra/tion, impen/etrable, im- 
penetrability. 

Penicil/lum, a small tail—pencil. 

Pen/na, a feather—pen, pen’man, 


pen’/manship, pen/nate; also, 
pin’nate, pen’nant, pen’non, 
pin’nacle. 


Penu/ria, want—pen/ury, penu’- 
rious. 

Peric’/ulum, danger—per/il, per’- 
ilous, imper/il. 

Per’pes, lasting throughout—per- 
pet’ual, perpetuate, perpetu’ity. 

Pes’simus, the worst—pes’simist 

Pes/tis,a plague—pest, pest/ilence 
pestilen/tial. 

Pin’go, Pic’tum, to paint—pic. 
torial, pict/ure, picturesque’ 
pig’/ment, depict’. 

Pi/o, Pia/tum, to seek to appease— 
ex’piate, expia/tion, ex/piatory, 

Pis/cis, a fish—pis’catory, pisciv’- 
orous (y. voro), expis’cate (to 
search out by artful means), ex- 
pisca/ tion. 

Pistil/lum, a pestle—pis/til, pis’- 
tillate. 

Pi/us, dutiful—pi/ous, pi’ety,pit’y 
im/pious. 

Pla/co, Placa’/tum, to appease— 
pla’cable, impla/cable, implaca 
bil‘ity. 

Plan/’ta, a plant—plant, planta/’- 
tion, implant’, supplant’, trans. 

lant’. 

Plebs,the common people—plebeian. 

Plo’ro, Plora’/tum, to cry out, to 
lament, Hxplo/’ro, I search out— 
deplore’, deplor’able, explore’, 
explora/tion. 

Plu’ma, a jfeather—plume, plu’- 
mage, plume’less. 

Plum’bum, lead —plumba/go, 
plumb/er, plum/met. 

Plus, Plu’ris, more—plu'ral, plu- 
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ral/ity, pluper’fect, 
sur’plus, sur’plusage. 

Plu/via, rain—plv’vial, pluvious. 

Poe na, penalty—pain, pe’nal, re- 
pent’. 

Polio, Poli’tum, to make smooth 
—pol/ish, polite’, polite’ness, 
im/polite, inter’polate, interpo- 
la/tion (the Lat. interpola/tum is 
lit. “to trim or polish between,” 
“to put a new face upon”). 

Pol/’us, the pole—po/lar, polar’ ity. 

Po’/mum, an apple—pomegranate 
(v. gran’ um), poma/ceous, po- 
made’, poma/tum (so called be- 
cause first made from apples), 
pom/ace (the refuse of cider- 
pressings), pomif’erous (vy. fero), 
pom’mel, pomol’ogy (the art 
of rearing fruit), pomol’ogist, 
Pomo/’na (in ancient mythology, 
the goddess of fruits). 

Pon/dus, Pon/deris, weight— 
pound, ponder, pon/derous, im- 
pon’derable, prepon/derate. 

Pons, Pon/tis, a bridge—pon’- 
tage, pontoon’, pon/tiff (said to 
be derived fr. pons and facio, be- 
cause the first bridge over the 
Tiber was constructed and con- 
secrated by the pontifex or high 
priest), pontif‘ical, pontif’i icate. 

Por/’cus, a hog—pork, por/cine, 
por’cupine (It porco spinoso, Lat. 
spina, a hoe por’poise (It. 
porco pesse, the hog-fish, Lat. 
piscis, a fish), pork’er, pork/ling. 

Por’ta, a gate—port, port/al, 
por’ter, port’ress, portcul/lis 
(Lat. porta clausa, a shut gate, 
Fr. porte-coulisse, a sliding gate, 
fr. couler, to slide), por/tico (Lat. 
por’ ticus, a walk covered by a 
roof supported by columns). 

Possid/eo, I have and hold—pos- 
sess’, posses’sion, dispossess’, 
prepossess’, preposses/sion. 

Pos’/sum, Po/tui, to be able— 
possible, po’tent, im/potent. 

Pos’terus, coming after—poste/- 
rior, poster/ity, pos’tern, pre- 
pos’terous (lit. having that first 
which ought to be last). 

Pos/tulo, Postula’/tum, to de- 


o’verplus, 


mand—pos’tulate, pos’tulatory 
expos’ tulate, expostula/ tion, ex- 
pos’tulatory. 
Pran/dium, 
prandial. 
Pree’da, spoil, booty—prey, pre 
da/ceous, pred’atory, dep’ redate. 
Pra/ ¢um, a meadow—pra/irie. 


a breakfast—poet: 


Pra/vus, wicked—deprave, de- 
prav/ity. 
Pret/ium, a price—appre’ciate, 


depre’ciate, pre/cious. 

Pro/bus, honest—prob‘ity. 

Pro’/brum, disgyrace—oppro/bri 
ous, oppro’brium. 

Prodig’ium (for prodi/ciwm, fr. 
prodt’co, v. dico), a prophetic sign 
—prod/igy, prodig’ious. 

Pro‘les, what grows forth—pro- 
liffic, unprolif’ic. 

Promp/’tus, ready—prompt (v. 
emo). 

Pro’nus, bending down—prone, 
prone/ness. 

Prop/ago, Propaga/tum, to 
inerease — propagate, propaga/- 
tion, prop’agandism, prop’agan- 
dist. 

Pro’pe, near, Prox’imus, near- 
est — propin’/quity, prox/imate, 
proxim/ity, approximate. 

Pros/per, lucky—pros’per, pros’- 
perous, prosper’ity. 

Pru/rio, to itch—pru/rient. 

Pu/dens, modest—im/pudent. 

Pu/er, a boy, a child—pu/erile, 
puer’peral (relating to child- 
birth, fr. puer and pario, I bring 
forth), pueril’ity. 

Pul/mo, Pulmo/nis, the lungs— 
pul/monary. 

Pu/pus, a boy, Pupil/lus, a little 
boy, Pu’pa, a gir i—pu’pil, pu’- 
pilage, pu’pilary, pup/pet. 

Purpu/’ra, purple—impur’ple, 
pur’ple. 

Pus, Pu/ris, the matier of a sore 
—pus/tule, sup’purate. 

Pu/sus, a litile boy, Pusil/lus, 
weak — pusillan’imous (vy. ani- 
mus), pusillanim/ity. 

Put/reo, to rot, Put/ris, rotten— 
pu’trefy, putrefac’tion, putres’ 
cent, pu’trid. 
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Quan/tus, how great—quantity. 

Que’ror, J complain—quer’u- 
lous, quarrel, quarrelsome. 

Quin’que, five—quincunx (uncia, 
a twelfth part, a bit or atom—a 
quincune being an arrangement 
of five objects in a square, one 
at each corner, and one in the 
middle), qs inquen/nial (annus), 
quintessence (the jifth or high- 
est essence). 

Quot, how many, so many—quo’ta 
(a share), quo’tient, quotid/ian 
(returning as often as the di/es, 
day), al’iquot (some, not frac- 
tional, part). 


Ra/bies, madness—rab/id. 

Ra/mus, a branch—ra/meous, 
ram/ify, ramifica/tion. 

Ran/cidus, rank, foul—ran/cid, 
ran/’cor, ran’corous. 

Ra/rus, rare—rare, rar’efy, rar’- 
ity. 

Ra/tio, reckoning, proportion, Ra’- 
tus, reckoned, fixed—rat/ify, rate, 
rea/son, ratiocina/tion, rational, 
ra/tion. 

Re/cens, Recen’tis, new—re/- 
cent. 

Recip’rocus, turning back the 
same way—recip’rocal, recip’ro- 
cate, reciproc/ity. 

Rep/o, Rep/tum, to creep—rep’- 
tile, reptilian. 

Re/te, a net—ret/icule, retic’ulate, 
ret/iform, ret/ina. 

Rig’idus, stiff with cold—rig’id, 
rigid/ity, rig’or, rigorous. 

Ri’go, I water—ir’rigate, irrig/u- 
ous. 

Ri’pa, a bank—arrive’, arri’val. 

Ri/tus, a ceremony—rite, rit’ual, 
rit/ualism, rit/ualist. 

Rob/ur, oak, strength—robust, ro- 
bust/ness, corrob’orate, corrob- 
ora/tion. 

Ro/’do, Ro’sum, to gnaw—cor- 
rode’, corro’sion, corro/sive, in- 
corro’dible, ros’/trum (the beak 
of a gnawing bird, or anything 
resembling it—the prow of a ship 
—in ancient Rome, an erection for 
speakers iv the Forum—so called 
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from being adorned with the 
beaks of an enemy’s ships), ros/- 
tral (pertaining to a beak). 

Ro/sa, a rose—rose, ro’seate, ro/sy. 
(The Latin phrase sud rosa, un- 
der the rose, signifies “in a man- 
ner that forbids disclosure,” “ in 
confidence,” etc.) 

Rot/a, a wheel—ro/tate, rota/tion, 
ro’tatory, rote. 

Rotun/dus, round—rotund’, ro- 
tunda, rotun/dity. 

Ru/ber, Ru/bri, red—ru’by, ru’- 
bric (the directions printed in 
prayer-books, which were for- 
merly done in red letters), ru/- 
bicund, rud/dy. 

Ru/ga, a wrinkle—rugose’, rugos’- 
ity, cor/rugate, corruga/tion. 

Ru/men, the throat, Ru/minor, 
I chew the cud—ru/minate. 

Ru/mor, the talk of the many— 
ru/mor. 

Ru/o, I rush, Rui/na, a rushing 
or tumbling down—ru/in. 

Russa/tus, clothed in red—rus’set. 

Rus, Ru/ris, the country—ru’ral, 
rus’tic, rus’ticate, rustic’ity. 


Sag’ax, Saga/cis, of quick per- 
ception — saga/cious, sagac/ity, 
sage, presage’, presage’ful. 

Sal, salti—sa/line, salt, sal’ad, salt- 
petre (sal petre, the salt of rock), 
sal’/ary (Lat. sala/rium, salt 
money, an allowance for salt), 
sauce, sau/cer, saucy. 

Sali’va, spittle—sal/ivary, sal/- 
ivate. 

Sa’po, Sapo/nis, soap—sapona/- 
ceous. 

Satel/les, Satelli’tis, an at- 
tendant—sat/ellite. 

Sat/urn, in ancient mythology, one 
of the oldest and chief gods, and 
the father of Jupiter—sat/urnine 
(gloomy, under the influence of 
the planet Saturn). 

Scala, a ladder—escalade’, scale, 
scalar’iform (in the form of a 


ladder). 

Schol/a, leiswre given to Jearning— 
school, schol’ai, _ scholas’tic, 
scholas/ticism. 
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Scintil/la, a spark—scin’tillate, 
scin/tillant, scintilla’tion. 

Scul’po, Sculp’tum, to carve— 
sculp’tor, sculpt/ure. 

Scru’pulus, a small, sharp or 

ointed stone—scru’ple, scru’pu- 
ous, scrupulos’ity, scru’pulous- 
ness. 

Seru’tor, I search diligently— 
scru’tiny, scru’tineer, scru’tinize, 
inscru/table, inscrutabil’ity. 

Scur’ra, ascoffer, a buffoon—scur’- 
rile, scurril’ity, scur’rilous. 

Sec’ulum, an age—sec/ular, sec- 
ular/ity, sec/ularize. 

Sec/us, otherwise, by, near (= side, 
when a suffix) —extrin’ sic, in- 
trin/sic, intrin/sically. 

Se’do, Seda/tum, to calm—se- 
date, sed’ative. 

Se’men, Sem/inis, seed—sem/- 
inal, sem/inary, disseminate, dis- 
semina/tion, dissem/inative. 

Sen’ex, old-—se/nile, senil’ity, 
se’nior, senior/ity, sen’ate, sen’- 
ator, senato/rial. 

Sepel’io, Sepul/tum, to bury— 
sep’ulture, sep/ulchre, sepul’- 
chral. 

Sep’tem, seven—Septem/ber, sep- 
ten/nial (annus), sep’tenary. 

Seques’ter, «a trustee, a mediator, 
Seques’tro, J give up for safe 
keepiny—seques’ter, seques’trate. 

Sere’nus, clear—serene, ser/e- 
nade, seren/itude, seren/ity. 

Se’rius, grave—se’rious. 

Ser’mo, a speech—ser/mon (y. 
sero). 

Ser’po, J creep—ser’pent. 

Ser’ra, a saw—ser’rate, serrated, 
ser/rature, sier’ra. 

Seve’rus, strict, sharp—severe, 
sever’ity, assev’erate, assevera/- 
tion, persevere’, persever/ance. 

Sex/us, sex—sex/ual, sex. 

Sic’cus, dry—des/iccate, sic/ca- 
tive (causing to dry). 

Sid/us, Sid/eris, a group of stara 
—side/real. 

Sil’eo, I am _ noiseless—si/lence, 
si/lent. 

Si/lex, Sil/icis, flint — sil/ica, 
silic’ious. 


Sil’/va, a wood—sy]’van, savage. 

Sim/ul, at the same tume—simulta/ 
neous, simulta/neousness. 

Sin-ce/rus (etymology unknown 
y. cera), pure, clean—sincere’, 
sincere’ly, sincer’ity. 

Sin’gulus, one at a time—sin’gle, 
sin’gleness, sin’gular, sin’gular- 
ly, singularity. 

Sin/ister, on the left, awkward— 
sin/ister, sin/istral, sin/istrous. 
Sin/us, a bent surface, the folds or 
bosom of a garment—sine, sin’u- 
ate, sin’uous, sinuos’ity, insin/ 

uate, insinua/tion. 

Sit/us, a place—site, situa’tion. 

Sol, the sun—so/lar, solstice (Lat. 
solstitiwm, a standing still of the 
sun, fr. sisto, I make to stand), 
solsti’tial. 

Solen/nis, or Solem/nis (fr. 
sollus, all, and annus, a year, 
properly that which takes place 
every year, used especially of 
religious solemnities), religious, 
festive—solemn, solem/nity, sol’- 
emnize, sol’emnly. 

Sollic’ito, Sollicita’tum, to 
urge—solicit, solicita’tion. 

Sol’eo, J am «ccustomed—in/so- 
lence, in/solent. 

SoVum, ground—soil (connected 
perhaps with this is the root sul 
or sil in exsul, exile, consul, consul). 

Som/nus, sleep—somnam/bulism 
(v. ambulo), somnif’erous (vy. 
fero), som/nolent, som/nolence, 
insom/uia (want of sleep). 

Sop/or, poppy-juice, lethargy—so- 
porif’erous (v. fero), soporif’ic. 

Sor’beo, Sorp’tum, to suck in 
or imbibe—absorb, absorp/tion. 

Sor’didus, diriy—sor/did, sor’- 
didness. 

Sor’or, a sister—soror‘icide (v. 
cedo). 

Sors, Sor/’tis, a chance, a lot— 
sort, assort, assort/ment, con/sort 
(Lat. consors, having an equal 
lot with another). 

Spat/ium,space—space,spa/cious, 
expa‘tiate, expatia/tion. 

Sper/no, I reject—spurn. 

Spi/na, a thorn, the backbone— 
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spine (the vertebral column or | Sub/tilis (fr. sub, under, and tela, 


backbone is so called from its 
series of thorn-like processes), 
spi/nal, spi/niform, 
spi/nulous. 

Spis’sus, thick—inspis/sate, in- 
spissa/tion. 

Splen’deo, I shine—splen’dent, 
splen’did, splen’dor, resplen/- 
dent, resplen’dency. 

Spol/ium, the spoil of an animal 
—spoil, spolia’tion, despoil’. 

Spon/’te, of free willi—sponta/ne- 
ous. 

Spu/rius, not genwine—spu’rious. 

Squal/idus, foul — squal’ id, 
squal/or. 

Stag’/num, standing water—stag’- 
nant, stag’nate, stagna/tion. 

Stella, a star—stel/lar, stel/late, 
stel’lular, constella/tion. 

Ster‘ilis, barren—ster’ile. 

Stil/la, a drop—still (a vessel or 
apparatus for distilling liquids), 
distill’, distillation, distil/lery, 
instill’, 

Sti/lus (sometimes spelt stylus), 
a stake, a style for writing—sty le, 
stylish, sty/liform. 

Stirps, a root or stem—extir’pate. 


Stim/ulus, a goad—stim/ulate, 
stim/ulant. 

Stipen’dium, pay —sti’pend, 
stipen/diary. 

Sti/po, Stipa’/tum, to crowd 
together—con/stipate. 


Stren/uus, brisk—stren’uous. 

Stran/’gulo, Strangula’tum, 
to throtile--stran’gle, strangula’- 
tion, stran’gury. 

Strep/o, I make a noise—obstrep- 
erous. 

Stu/deo, I am eager—stu/dent, 
stud’y, stu’dio, stu’dious. 

Stul’tus, foolish—stul’tify. 

Stu/peo, [am astownded—stu’pid, 
stupid/ity,stu/pefy, stupefac’tion, 
stupen’dous, stu/por. 

Sua/vis, sweet—suave, suav’ity. 

Subli/mis, uplifted, hgh, Subli’- 
mo, I lift up on high-~sublime, 
sublim/ity, sub’/limate (to bring 
a solid substance into vapor by 
heat, to refine or exalt). 

16* 


spinous, | 


the thread that runs lengthwise 
in the loom), sub/tile (thin, not 
dense or gross), sub/tilty, sub/- 
tilize, subtle’(pr. suttl), sub/tlety. 

Su/dor, sweat—su/datory, sudorif’- 
ic, exude, exuda/tion, transude’, 
transu/datory. 

Su/go, Suc’/tum, to suck, Suc’- 
Cus, juice—suc’tion, suc’culent. 

Sum, J am (root), es, ens, being— 
en/tity, pres’ent, ab’sent. Fue 
turus, about to be—future. 

Suffra’/gium, a vote—sufirage. 

Sui, of himself—su/icide (cdo, 1 
kill). 

Sum/’ma, the top —sum/mary, 
summa/tion, sum/mit, consum/- 
mate, consumma/tion. 

Super’bus, haughty—superb. 

Su/perus, high, Superior, high- 
er, Supre’mus, /ighest —su- 
preme, suprem/acy, su/perable, 
insu’perable, superior, supe- 
rior’ity. 

Supi/nus, on the back—supine’. 

Sur/’dus, that will not hear, deaf— 
surd, absurd (not fit to be heard). 

Sur’go, I rise—surge, source, in- 
sur’gent (v. rego). 


Taber/na, a shed or booth—tav’- 
ern. 

Tab/ula, «a board or plank—ta’ble, 
tab/lature, tab/let, tab’ular, tab’- 
ulate, entab/lature. 

Tac/itus, silent—tac’it, tac/iturn, 
tacitur/nity, ret’icence, ret/icent. 

Teo/dium, weariness—tedious, te’- 
diousness, te’diously, te’dium. 

Ta/lis, such (Fr. talion, a pain or 
requital equal to the harm done) 
—retal’iate, retalia/tion, retal/- 
iatory. 

Tar’dus, slow—tar/dy, tar/dily, 
tar/diness, retard’, retarda/tion. 

Taxo, Taxa/tum, to touch sharp- 
ly, to rate—tax, tax’able, taxa/- 
tion, tax’er. 

Tem/er-e, rashly, Temer/itas, 
rashness—temer’ ity. 

Tem/plum, a place for observation 
on every side—contem/plate, con: 
templa/tion. 


~ 
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Tem/no, I slight—contemn’, con- 
tem/ner, contempt, contempt/i- 
ble, contemptuous, contempt’u- 
ously. 

Tem/um, wine—abste’mious. 

Ten/ebres, darkness—tene’ brious, 
(any ebrous (obscure, unintelligi- 
ble). 

Ten/er (Fr. tendre), soft, delicate— 
ten’der, tenderly, ten’derness. 

Ten/uis, thin—tenu/ity, ten/uous, 
atten/uate, attenua/tion. 

Tep’eo, I am moderately warm, 
Tep/idus, lukewarm — tep/id, 
tepid’ity, tep’efy. 

Ter’go, Ter’sum, to rub of— 
terse, terse’/ly, deterge, deter’- 
gent. 

Ter/minus, a boundary—term, 
term/inate, termina/tion, ter’mi- 
nus (pl. ter’mint), terminol’ogy 
(that branch of a science or art 
which defines and explains the 
peculiar words and phrases used 
in it), deter’mine, deter’minate, 
determina/tion, exter/minate (lit. 
to drive out or away), extermi- 
na/tion. 

Tes/ta, a tile, a shell—testa/ceous, 
testu’do (a tortoise), testu/dinal. 

Tho’rax, the chest (that part of 
the body situated between the 
neck and the abdomen, contain- 
ing the heart, lungs, etc.)—tho/- 
rax, thorac’ic, thorac/ic duct (the 
great trunk which conveys the 
contents of the absorbent vessels 
and the lacteals into the blood, 
and which runs up along the 
spine from the receptacle of the 
chyle to the left subclavian* vein, 
in which it terminates). 

Tit/ulus, a title—ti’tle, tit/ular, 
tit/ulary, enti’tle. 

TolVero, Tolera/tum, to bear— 
tol’erate, intol’erable. 

Tol/lo, I raise—extol. 

Tor’peo, J am numb—tor’ pid, tor- 
pid‘ity, torpes’cent, tor’pify. 

Tor’reo, Tos/tum, I parch—tor’- 
refy, torrent, tor’rid, toast, toast/- 
er. , 


To/tus, all, whole—to’tal, to’tally 
total/ity ; in to’to, in the whole. 
Tox/icum, poison — intox/icate, 
toxicol/ogy (that branch of medi- 
cal science which relates to poi- 

sons). 

Tranquil/lus, calm — tranquil, 
tranquil’lity, tran’quillize, tran 
quilliza/tion. 

Trem/o, I shake—trem/ble, tre- 
men/’dous, trem/or, trem/ulous, 
trem’ulousness. 

Trep/idus, trepidation, intrep/id, 
intrepid‘ity. 

Tres, Tria, three—tre’/foil (a three- 
leaved plant, as clover, Lat. tr- 
fo/lium, fr. tres, three, and fo/lium, 
a leaf ), tri/dent (v. dens, a tooth 
trin’ity (Lat. tri/nt, three each), . 
tres’tle (a movable support of 
timber in the form of a three- 
legged stool, with a strong narrow 
top). 

Trib/ulum, an instrument for 
thrashing or rubbing out corn (fr. 
tero, tritum, torub)—tribula/tion. 

Tri’/bus, a tribe (fr. tres, three, it 
being one of the three original 
great divisions of the Roman 
people)—trib’une (Lat. tribu’nus, 
the chief of a tribe), trib’uneship, 
tribu/nal. 

Trium/phus, the formal entrance 
of @ victorious general into ancient 
Rome — tri/umph, trium/phal, 
trium/phant. 

Trux, Tru/cis, wild, fierce—tru’- 
culent, tru’culence. 

Trun/cus, the stock or body of a tree, 
Trunca/’/tum, to maim—trun/- 
cate, trunk, detrun/cate, trun/- 
cheon. 

Tu/ber, a swelling—tu’bercle, tu’ 
berous, protu’berant, protu’ber- 
ance. 

Tu/bus, a tube—tu/bular, tube. 

Tur’geo, J swell—tur’gid. 

Tur’pis, foul—tur’pitude. 

Turris, a tower—tur’ret, tur’reted. 


? 


U’ber, an udder—exu’berance, 
exu/berant. 


* See under Olavis in Second Division of Latin Roots, 
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Ubi’que, everywhere—ubiq/uitous, 
ubiq’uity. 

Ul’cus, Ul’ceris, a dboil—ul’cer, 
ul’cerate, ulcera/tion, ul’cerous. 

UV tra, beyond, Ulte’rior, further, 
Ul’timus, furthest — ulte’rior, 
ul’timate, ul’traist, penult’, pe- 
nult/imate. 

Um/bra, a shadow, Umbella, 
a little shadow—umbra, umbrage, 
umbra/geous, umbrel/la. 

Un/cia,a twelfth part—ounce, inch, 
un/cial, un/ciary. 

U’nus, one—un/ion, u/nit, unite’, 
u/nity, unita/rian, u/nison (v. 
sonus), unique (without another 
of the same kind). 

Urbs, a city—ur’ban, urbane’ 
(courteous in manners), urban/- 
ity, sub/urb, subur’ban. 

Ur’geo, I press on—urge, ur’gen- 
cy, ur’gent, urgently. 

Ur’na, a vessel for drawing water— 
urn. 

Ur’sa, a she-bear—ur’sine, Ursa 
Major (the great bear, a brilliant 
constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, consisting of seven 
principal stars, familiarly known 
under the names of the wagon, 
plow and Charles's wain), Ursa 
Minor (the lesser bear, a constel- 
lation notable from its contain- 
ing, at the end of the tail, the 
pole-star). 

U’ro, Us’tum, to burn—com- 
bust/ion, combust/ible, incom- 
bust/ible, incombustibil’ity. 

Ux/or, a wife—uxo/rious (foolish- 
ly fond of a wife), uxor/icide (y. 
cedo). 


Vac/’ca, a cow—vac’cine, vac’- 
cinate, vaccina/tion, vac/cinator. 

Vacil/lo, I waver—vac/illate, va- 
cilla’tion. 

Va/co,Iam unoccupied, Vac/uus, 
empty—va/cate, va/cant, vaca/- 
tion, vacu/ity, vac/uum, evac’- 
uate, evacua/tion. 

Vag/or, I wander—vague, va/- 
grant, vag’abond, extrav’agant. 

Vallis, a hollow in the earth—vale, 
val‘ley. 


Val’lus, a stake, a ramparit—-val- 
la/tion, circumvallation. 

Val’vee, folding-doors—valve, bi’- 
valve. 


Va/nus, empty —vain, vanish, 
van/ity, vaunt, evanes/cence, 
evanes’cent. 

Va/por, an exhalation—va/por, 


va’ porous, evaporate, evapora’- 
tion. 

Va/rius, different—va/ry, va’ria- 
ble, various, vari’ety, va/riegate, 
inva/riable, va/rioloid. 

Va/rus, bow-legged, Va/rico, l 
straddle — divar’icate, prevar/i- 
cate. 

Vas, a vessel, Vasculum, a small 
vessel—vase, vas’cular, ves/sel, 
extrav’asate (to force out of the 
proper vessels, as blood out of 
veins). 

Vas/tus, large—vast, vast/ness. 

Va/tes, a prophet— vatic’inate, 
vaticina/tion. 

Veg’eo, I quicken, Veg’eto, 
Vegeta’/tum,to animate—veg’- 
etable,veg’etate, vegeta’tion, veg’- 
etative. 

Vel/lo, Vul/sum, to pluck—con- 
vulse’, revul’sion, 

Ve’lox, Velo’cis, swiji—velo- 
city. 

Ve‘lo, I cover, Ve/lum, a sail, a 
covering—veil, reveal’, revela/- 
tion, devel’op, devel’opment, 
envel’op, en’velope. 

Ve/na, a blood-vessel, a streamlet— 
vein, veined, venesec’tion (vy. 
seco), ve/nous. 

Vene/num,poison—ven’om,ven’- 
omous, ven’/omously. 

Ven/eror, Venera/tum, to 
worship—ven/erable, ven/erable- 
ness, ven’erate, venera/tion. 

Ve/nia, favor, indulgence—ve/nial, 
veniality. 

Ve/nor, I hunt, Vena/tio, a 
hunting—ven/ison. 

Ven/ter, the belly—ven/tral, ven- 
tril’oquist (v. loquor), ven/tricle 
(a small cavity: in an anima: 
body). 

Ven/’tus, the wind, Venutila’- 
tum, to blow gently backward and 
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forward—ven’tilate, ventila’tion, 
ven/tilator. 

Ve/num, a sale, Ven/do, I sell 
(fr. ve/nwm and do, I give, Fr. 
vendre, to sell) —ve/nal, venal/ity, 
vend,vend/ible,vend/or, vendue’. 

Ver, tie spring—ver/nal. 

Ver’bero, J scourge, I lash—re- 
ver’berate, reverbera/tion. 

Ver/mis, a worm—ver’min, ver- 
micel/li, vermic/ular, ver/mifuge 
(a medicine that expels worms, 
v. fugo). 

Ver/na,ahome-born slave, Verna’- 
culus, native, domestic—vernac’- 
ular (relating to the country of 
one’s birth). 

Vestib/ulum, 
ves’tibule. 

Vestig/ium, a footstep—ves’tige, 
investigate, investiga’tion. 

Ves’ta, the goddess Vesta—ves’tal. 

Ve’to, I forbid—veto (a prohibi- 
tion). 

Vet/us, Vet/eris, old—vet/eran, 
invet/erate, invet/eracy. 

Vex’o, Vexa’tum, to harass— 
vex, vexa/tion, vexa/tious. 

Vib/ro, Vibra/tum, to set in 
tremulous motion—vi’brate,vibra/- 
tion. 

Vi/cis, change, instead of—vic/ar, 
vica’/rious, vicege’rent, vice’roy, 
vicis’situde, viscount (vi’/kownt). 

Vi/cus, a village, Vici/nus, 
neighboring—vicin‘ity, vi/cinage. 

Vid/uus, lberefi, empty — void, 
avoid’, devoid’, wid/ow, wid’- 
ower (v. divido). 

Vig/il, awake, on the watch—vig’- 
ilance, vig/ilant. 

Vig/or, strength—vig’or, vig/or- 
ous, invig’orate, invigoration. 
Vi/lis, worthless—vile, vil’ify, vil- 

ifica’tion, revile’, revi/ler. 

Villa, a country house—vil/la,vil/- 
lage, vil/lein (villa/ni, the Lat. 
inhabitants of vil/le, or country 
estates, who could be sold with 


entrance court— 


the land), vil/lainous, vil/lainy 
vil/leinage (lands and tenements 
held by base service). 

Vin’/ea, a vineyard, Vi/num, 
wine—vine, vi/nery, vin/egar 
(Fr. aigre, sour), vi/nous, vint/- 
age, wine. 

Vi/olo, Viola’/tum, to violate 
(fr. vis, strength)—vi/olate, vi’- 
olence, invi/olable,inviolabil/ity. 

Vir, a man, Vir’tus, manliness— 
vi/rile, vira’go, decem/vir (de’- 


cem, ten), virtue, vir/tuous, 
vir’tual (in effect though not in 
fact). 


Vir’idis, green—ver/dant, verd’- 
ure, verd’igris (Fr. verd-de-gris 
—gris, gray). 

Vi/rus, poison—vi/rus, vir/ulent. 

Vis’cum, bird-lime, Vis’cidus, 
clammy—vis’cid, viscid’ity, vis’- 
cous. 

Vis’cus, pl, Vis’cera, the in- 
wards—vis/ceral, evis’cerate. 

Vit/ium, disease—vice, vi/cious, 
vi‘tiate, vitia/tion. 

Vit/rum, glass, Vit/reus, glassy 
—vit/reous, vit/rify, vit/riol, 
vitres’cent. 

Vitu’pero, Vitupera’/tum, to 
blame — vitu’perate, vitupera/- 
tion. 

Volup’tas, pleasure (fr. vol/o, vol’- 
itum, to will)—volup/tuary, vo- 
lup/tuous. 

Vo’ro, I devowr—vora/cious, vo- 
rac/ity, devour’, carniv’orous, 
graminiv/orous, pisciv’orous. 

Vulca/nus, the god of fire—vol- 
ca/no, volean/ic. 

Vul/nus, Vul/neris, a wound— 
vul/nerable, vul/nerary, invul/- 
nerable, invulnerability. 

Vul’pes, a foz—vul’pine. 

Vul/tur, a rapacious carnivorous 
bird—vulture. 


Zeph’yrus, 1 genile west wind-- 
zeph’yr. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


Monosyllabic Derivatives. 


]We have seen that most words of three or more syllables, and 
a very large number of words of two syllables, are of classical 
origin, the exceptions being mostly words formed by English suf- 
fixes trom monosyllabic roots. Most monosyllabic words in Eng- 
lish are of Anglo-Saxon (remotely Teutonic) origin, but many are 
derived from the Latin, the greater part having come to us through 
the French. The following list may not include ad/ the monosylla- 
bles the Latin origin of which is obvious, such as dong from longus, 
dense from densus, etc.; and a few monosyllables which have 
peen set down (pp. 17, 18) as of Anglo-Saxon origin, are here shown 
to be allied to a Latin root, as star to stella, noon to nona, ete.; but 
the omissions and the variations will be found few and unimport- 
ant, while the adoption of the related roots may long antedate the 


period of the settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in England :] 


Ad/do (ad-+ do), I give or put to 
dd 


—add. 

Adju’/tum, to help (v. juvo)— 
aid. 

A/er, the atmosphere—air. 

Zis’timo, I value—aim. 

AX tas, the period of lhfe—age. 

A/‘la, a wing—aisle. 

Am ‘ita, a father’s sister—aunt. 

Apt/us, fitted, adapted—apt. 

Ar’ca, a chest—ark. 

Ar/cus, a bow—arc, arch (arch, 
meaning chief, is fr. the Gr. 
ar’che, rule; arch, meaning sly, 
is fr. the Ger. arge, crafty). 

Ar/ma, weapons of war—arm, vb. 
(to furnish with arms), arms, n. 
pl. (weapons of war). 

Ar/mus, the shoulderyoint—arm. 


Ars, Ar’tis, skill in joining some- 
thing—art. 

As, a umt or pownd—ace. 

As/inus, an ass—ass. 

Auris, the ear—ear. 


Baj’/ulus, a bearer—bail. 

Bal’/samum, a fragrant. gum of 
the balsam tree—balm. 

Ba/sis, a pedestal—base. 

Bar’dus, a poet and singer among 
the Gauls—bard. 

Bes/tia, a beast—beast. 

Bel/lus, handsome—beau, belle. 

Blasphe’mo, J revile—blame. 

Bilis, bile, anger—bile. 

Bo/nus, good—boon. 

Bos, Bo’vis, an oz, a bullock~ 
beef (Fr. boeuf), 
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Brach/ium, the lower arm from 
the hand to the elbow—brace. 

Brev/is, short—breve, brief. 

Broch/us, projecting—broach. 

Bul’bus, a globular root—bulb. 

Bul/la, any object swelling up and 
thus becoming round—bill, boil, 
bowl, bull (in the sense of a pa- 
pal edict, through the It. bolla, a 
seal), 

Bur’sa, a hide, a skin—purse (Fr. 
_ bourse). 


Cad/ens, falling—chance. 

Cal/co (calx, the heel), I tread or 
press together—calk. 

Calefa/cio, I make hot (v. calidus 
and facio)—chafe. 

Cal/o, I call, I proclaim—call. 

Calx, Cal’cis, lime—chalk. 

Cam/pus, a plain, a field—camp. 

Can/na, a reed, an object made of 
reed—cane, cannon. 

Can/to, I sing—cant, chant. 

Car’/men, a song—charm. 

Cap/sa, a repository, a box (Fr. 
catsse)—cash, sash, case (case, 
signifying that which falls or hap- 
pens, comes from cado, caswm). 

Cap/’tio, a taking—chase (Fr. 
chasse), catch. 

Cap/ut, the head, the extremity— 
cape, chief. 

Car’po, I seize—carp (to cavil). 

Car’/rus, a kind of four-wheeled 
wagon for transporting burdens— 
car, career, cart, charge (Fr. 
charger, to load, to place in a 
cart; Sp. cargo, the load of a 
ship). 

Cas/tus, pure—chaste. 

Ca/sum, to fall—case (v. capsa). 

Ca-te’/na, a chain, a fetter— 
chain. 

Ca-the/’dra, a chair (Fr. chaire, 
a pulpit, but in old Fr. a chair, 
contr. fr. cathedra)—chair. 

Cau/da, the tail of animals (Fr. 
queue, a tail)—cue. 

Cau/sa, that by, on account of or 
through which anything takes place 
or 1s done—cause. 

Caus’ticus, burning, caustic (v. 
Gr. kaus6, to burn), Encaus/- 


tum, the purple-red ink of the lat 
ter Roman envperors—ink. 

Cav’ea, a hollow place—cave, 
cove, cage. (The change of 4, 
p or v between vowels into the 
sound of soft g is found in sey- 
eral words). 

Ce/do, Ces’sum, to go, to give 
up—cede, cease. 

Cent/um, a hundred--cent (the 
hundredth part of a dollar). 

Char’ta, paper—card, chart. 

Chor/da, a gut, a string—chord, 
cord. 

Cho/’rus, a dancing or singing 
troop or band—choir. 

Cir’cum, around—search. 

Ci’to, I put into quick motion, I call 
—cite. 

Cla/mo, Jf cry out—claim. 

Clan’gor, a sound, a noise— 
clang. 

Cla/rus, bright, manifesi—clear. 

Clas/sis, a class, a fleet—class. 

Clau/’do, Clau’sum, to shui— 
clause, close. 

Cla/vus, a nail—clove (the nail- 
spice). 

Cle’ricus, a clergyman—clerk. 

Cli/ma, region (fr. the Gr. klim/a, 
a slope, a tract. of land, h. a 
climate)—clime. 

Co/hors, a cattle~yard—court. 

Colligo, I gather, I bring together 
(Fr. cuedlir, to pluck )— coil, 
cull. 

Cod/ex, the trunk of a tree, a book 
—code. 

ColV/loco, I place or lay down (Fr. 
coucher, to lay down, to couch)— 
couch. 

Com/es, Com itis, a companion 
—count. 

Com/puto, I sum wp—count. 

Con/sto, J stand still (old Fr. cous- 
ter, to stand one in)—cost. 

Con/us, a cone—cone. 

Cog/uus, a cook—cook. 

Cor (Fr. coeur), the heart—core. 

Cor’pus, a body—corps (pron. 
kor, pl. korz), corpse. 

Coro/’na, a crown—crown. 

Cor’tex, the bark of plants—cork 

Cos/ta, a rib, a side—coast. 
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Cras/’sus, thick, dens; (Fr. gras, 
fat)—grease. 

Creden/tia, trust (v. credo)— 
grant. 

Cri/men, a crime, a fawt—crime. 

Cris’pus, curled, crisped (old Fr. 
crispe, curled)—crisp, crape (Fr, 
crépe). 

Cris’ta, the tuft or plume on the 
head of birds—crest. 

Croce’io, to cry or croak as a raven 
—croak. 

Cru/dus, bloody, raw—crude. 

Crux, Cru/cis, a cross for the 
punishment of malefactors—cross, 
cruise. 

Crus/ta, the shell of anything— 
crust. 

Cucul/lus, a monk’s hood—cow]l. 

Cucur’bita, a gourd—gourd. 

Cryp’ta, a vault—crypt. 

Cub/us, a square on all sides— 
cube. 

Cun/eus, a wedge, the steel die with 
which money is stamped (probably 
from the stamping having been 
effected by a wedge)—coin. 

Cul/mus, the stalk of corn—culm. 

Cu’pa, a tub, a cask—cup. 

Cu’ra, care, solicitwde—cure. 

Cur/tus, shortened,mutilated—curt, 
short. 

Cur/vus, bent—curb, curve. 

Cus/pis, a point, a lance—cusp 
(the point or horn of the moon). 


Da/dus (Lat.fr. datus,given)—die, 
dice. 

Da/tum, to give—date. 

Deb/itum (v. de’beo), to owe— 
due. 

Deca/nus, the chief of ten (fr. de’- 
cem, ten)—dean. 

Dec/imus, the tenth—dime (contr. 
fr. the Fr. dixiéme, a tenth). 

Defen/do, I fend or ward of—fend, 
fence. 

Dens, Den’tis, a tooth—dent. 

Den/sus, thick—dense. 

Dirigo, Direc’tus, to set in a 
straight line (Fr. dresser, to make 
straight)—dress. 

Dis’cus, « flat circle of stone, a 
quoit—dish, dk, disk. 


Domina, a mistress of a family— 
dame. 

Dom/ito, I tume (Fr. dompier, te 
subdue) -daunt. 

Do’/mus, house—dome. 

Du/bito, I vibrate toward two sides 
—doubt. 

Du/co, If lead, Dux, a leader— 
duke. 

Er/ro, J wander—err. 

Et, and—& and (a ligature combi- 
ning ¢ and ¢ of the Lat. et, and; 
originally thus &), a character 
sometimes found as the last let- 
ter in some printed English al- 
phabets, but very improperly, 
being a mere arbitrary sign; fre- 
quently used as a contraction for 
and, but generally in the phrases 
&c., & co. &c., a contraction of 
the Lat. phrase et cetera (et set’- 
er-a), and so pronounced, mean- 
ing “and the rest,” “and all 
others;” & co. is a contraction 
for “and company,” and so pro- 
nounced, 

Extra/neus, foreign, external— 
strange. 


Fab/rica, the workshop of an arti- 
san who works in hard materials— 
forge. 

Fa/cies, make, form—tace. 

Fac/tum, to make or do—fact, feat, 
fit (suitable). 

Fal‘lo, I deceive, I miss (Fr. fail- 
lir)—fail, fault. 

Fa/ma, rumor—fame. 

Fa/num, a temple—fane. 

Far/cio, I stuffi—farce. 

Fa/tum, fate—fay (Fr. fée), fate. 

Fer/ize, holidays—fair (a market 
held at stated periods). 

Fer/us, wild, savage—fierce. 

Fes’/tum, a holiday, a festival— 
feast, féte. 

Fi/cus, a fig tree—fig. 

Fi/des, trust in a person or thing— 
faith. 

Fi/lum, a thread of anything woven 
—file. 

Fi/nis, an end—fine (fine, not 
coarse, is fr. the Ger. fein). 
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Fin’go, I form or fashion by art— 
feign (Fr. feindre, to dissemble). 

Fir’mus, steadfast—firm. 

Fix/us, fastened—fix. 

Flam/ma, a blazing fire—flame. 

Fla/tus, a blowing, a breathing— 
flute. 

Floc/cus, a lock of wool (Li. Lat. 
froc/us, a shaggy cloak) —frock. 
Flos, Flo/ris, a flower — flour, 

flower. 

Flu/o, Flux/um, to flow—flow, 
flux. 

Foo’tus, 0 ing—tfawn, n. 

Fol/ium pe eae). a leaf—foil 
(a thin leaf of metal, as tin-foil, 
silver-foil, etc.). 

Fons, Fon’tis, a spring—font (a 
baptismal basin), fount (a foun- 
tain). 

For/ma, figure, shape—form. 

For’tis, strong, L. Lat. for’cia, 
strength—force, fort. 

Fos/sa, a diich (fr. fod’io, I dig) 
—fosse. 

Frag’ilis, easily broken—frail. 

Fraus, Frau/dis, a cheating— 
fraud. 

Fri’go, I roast or parch—fry. 

Frons, Fron/dis, a leaf—frond. 

Frons, Fron’tis, the forehead— 
front. 

Fruc’tus, an enjoying—truit. 

Fu’mus, smoke—fume. 

Fun/do, Funda/tum, to lay the 
bottom, keel or foundation of a 
thing—found. 

Fun/do, Fu’sum, to pour out, 
to make by melting, to cast—found, 
font, fuse. (The word founder, 
“to fill or be filled with water 
and sink as a ship in the sea,” 
comes from this root.) 

Fun/dus, a farm, an estate—fund. 

Fur’ca, a fork—fork. 


Gaga/tes, a hard, black asphalt- 
wm—jet. 

Gau/deo, I inwardly rejoice—joy 
(Fr. joie, It. gioia), gaud. 

Ger’men, the bud of a tree— 
germ. 

Ges’tum, to do (as a feat or deed, 
then applied to the relation or 


story of it; in me L. Lat. geste 
Romanorum, exploits of the Ro- 
mans, was a celebrated collec- 
tion of stories of the Middle 
Ages; then the word gesta grew 
to mean an amusing story and 
finally a jest)—jest. 

Gran/dis, great, large—grand. 

Glad/ius, a sword (Fr. glaive)— 
glave. 

Glans, 
gland. 

Gle’ba, a clod or lump of earth— 
glebe. 

Glob/us, a round body—globe. 

Glu/ten, glue or paste—glue. 

Glu/teo, I swallow or gulp down— 
glut. 

Grad/us, a step—grade. 

Gra/num, a grain—grain. 

Gra/tia, favor—grace. 

Grav’is, heavy—grave, grief. 

Gros/sus, thick (allied to crassus) 
—gross. 

Gur/’ges, a whirlpool—gorge. 

Gus/to, I taste—gust (gust, a sud- 
den blast of wind, is fr. the Ice- 
landic gustr). 

Gut’ta, a drop, Fr. goutte—gout 
(a well-known painful disease 
has its name from the old medi- 
cal theory which attributed all 
disorders to the settling of a drop 
of morbid humor upon the part 
affected; gout, pron. goo, mean- 
ing taste, is from the Lat. gus- 
tus, taste). 


Glan/dis, an acorn— 


Her’ba, springing vegetation— 
herb. 


He’res, one who is entitled to any- 
thing after its present possessor— 
heir. 

Ho/’mo, a man (Fr. homme and its 
older form omme)—one (used in 
an indefinite sense any man, any 
person, as one’s own choice, one 
may speak, one’s self or oneself, 
I and not another. It corre- 
sponds with the French on and 
the German man). 

Hos’pes, a guest, a stranger—host 
(v. hostia and hostis), 

Hos/tia, a victim or sacrifice—host 
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in the Cath. Church, the conse- 
crated wafer, called, when used, 
the sacrifice of the mass). 

Hos’/tis, an enemy— host (any 
great multitude). 


Tilu’mino, I illuminate (fr. in, on, 
and lumen, light)—limn. 

Ingen‘/ium, natural disposition or 
gifts, invention—gin (as in cotton- 
gin, where gin is a contraction of 
engine. See genus). 

In’sula, an island—isle. 

Invid/eo, I look against, I envy— 
vie. 

I’ra, anger—ire. 


Jac’tus, cast or thrown—jet (a 
shoot of water). 

Ju’dex, a judge—judge. 

Jus, broth, sowp—juice. 

Jus/’tus, founded on law—just. 


Leevus, left, on the left side—left. 

Lam/pas (Gr. lampé, I shine), a 
light, a torch—lamp. 

Lan/cea, a light spear—lance. 

Lap/sus, fallen—lapse. 

Laq/ueus, a noose (Fr. lacer, to 
bind)—lace. 

La/rix, a larch tree—larch. 

Lar’gus, abundant—large. 

Lar’dun, the fat of bacon—lard. 

Lau/do, I praise—laud. 

La/vo, I wash—lave. 

Lax/o, I loose, I slacken (Fr. lais- 
ser, to leave, to let)—lease, lax. 
Lens (pl. lenses), a lentii—lens (so 

called from the resemblance of 
its shape to that of the seed). 
Li’go, I bind, Liga’men, a tie 
—league, lien, liege. 
Lin’um, flaz—line, lint. 
Loc/us, a place—lieu. 
Lon/’gus, long—long, lounge (but 
by some authorities lounge is de- 
rived fr. the low Ger. lungern, to 
lie abed). 
Luxa/tum, to disjoint—lux. 
Lym/pha, water-nymph—lymph. 
Ly/ra, a harp—lyre. 


ma/cis, a spice—mace (the aril 
or second coat of the nutmeg). 
HE 
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Mac’ula, a spot, a hole—mail 
(mail, tribute, is fr. the A. S. mal). 

Ma/ius, the month dedicated to 
Maia, the mother of Mercury— 
May. 

Mal/leus, a hammer—mall or 
maul (a heavy wooden beetle). 

Map/’pa, a_ table-napkin— map, 


mop. 

Mas/culus, of the mele kind— 
male. 

Mas’/sa, a lump—mace (the insig- 
nia of authority in the form of a 
club), mass. 

Mas/tico, I masticate (Gr. mas’- 
tax, the jaw)—mash. 

Med/ius, the middle—mean (the 
middle point or place, pl. means, 
instrument, resources, etc.; mean, 
low-minded, base, is fr. the old 
H. Ger. main, impure; mean, to 
intend, is from the Ger. meinen, 
to think). 

Men/da, a blemish—Emen/do, 
I correct—mend. 

Mens, Mentis, the faculty of 
thought and memory—mind. 

Mer’go, I dip or plunge under 
water—merge. 

Mer/’ula, a blackbird—merle. 

Me’rus, pure, unmixed—mere. 

Me’tior, I measure—mete. 

Mille, a thousand—mill (the tenth 
of a cent), mile (Lat. mille pas’- 
suum, a thousand paces). 

Mi’/mus, a mimic actor—mime. 

Min’tha, an aromatic plant— 
mint. 

Mis’sa, for Mis/sio, dismission, 
am the phrase i/te, missa est, go, 
ye are dismissed (being the words 
employed at that part of the 
service in Cath. churches when 
the catechumens were dismissed, 
and the celebration of the Eu- 
charist began)—mass, “ the cel- 
ebration of the Eucharist in the 
Catholic Church; the commu- 
nion service; high mass being 
that which is sung or chanted, as 
distinguished from low mass, 
which is read and not chanted.” 

Mix/tum, to mix (v. misceo)— 
mix. 
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Mob/‘ilis (fr. mov’eo), easily 
moved, mobile—mob. 

Mod/ulus, a small measure— 
mould (the matrix); mould, to 
crumble away, is fr. the Icel. 
mold, earth. 

Mod /us, a measwre—mode, mood 
(mood, disposition of mind, is fr. 
the Ger. muth, mood, humor). 

Mol/es, a shapeless huge mass— 
mole (mole, a spot on the human 
sxin, is fr. the Ger. mahl, a stain, 
a spot). ; 

Mo-ne’ta, a surname of Juno, in 
whose temple at Rome money was 
cotned—mint, money. 

Mons, Mon/‘tis, a mountain— 
mount n. and vb. 

Mo’ta, a hill or mound on which « 
ort was buili—moat. 
ov’eo, J move—move. 

Mulc’ta, a fine or penalty—mulct. 

Mu ‘lus, a mule—mule. 

Mus, a mouse—mouse. 

Mu/tus, dumb—mute. 


Nar/’dus, nard-balsam—nard. 

Na/sus, a nose—nose. 

Na/vis, a ship—nave (the part of 
the church in which the laity 
were placed, the part between 
the wings or aisles, so called from 
its vaulted roof resembling the 
inverted hull of a ship; nave, the 
centre or hub of a wheel, is fr. 
the Ger. nabr, nave). 

Nep/’tis, a grand-daughter —niece. 

Ner’vus, a sinew—nerve. 

Nit/eo, I shine, Nit/idus, clean, 
trim—neat, net (pure, unadul- 
terated, clear of all charges or de- 
ductions, as net profit, net weight ; 
net, a snare, is fr. the Ger. netz). 

No/’dus, a knot or knob—node, 
noose. 

No’men, a name (fr. nos’co, I 
know)—name, noun (Fr. nom, a 
name). 

No/’nus, No/’/na, No’/num, the 
minth—noon (fr. the Lat. nona 
hora, the ninth hour among the 
ancient Romans, equal to our 
three o’clock in the afternoon.) 

No/tum, to know (v. nosco)—note. 


Nox, Noc’tis, night (A. 8. niht) 
—night. 

Nox‘ia, hurt, injury—noise. 

Nu/dus, naked—nude. 

Nul/lus, none—null. 

Nu/‘trix, a wet-nurse (Fr. nour 
rice)—nurse. 

Nux, a nut (Ger. nuss)—nut. 


Ol’eum, olive-oil—oil. 
Or’bis, a circle, a ring—orb. 


Pacis/cor, I agree, Pact/um, an 
agreement—pact. 

Pa/co, I appease, I satisfy—pay. 

Pal/leo, J am pale—pale. 

Pal/lium, a covering, a cloak—pall 
(the vb. pall is fr. the Welsh pallu, 
to fail). 

Pal’/pito, I move frequently and 
quickly—pant. 

Pa/lus, a stake—pale, pole (v. 
pol/us). 

Pal’us, a swamp—pool. 

Pan’go, Panc’tum or Pac’- 
tum, to fasten, Pa’gina, a 
written page or leaf—page. 

Pan/nus, a cloth, a rag—pane, 
vane. 

Pan/tex, the paunch, the bowels— 
paunch. 

Pa/’pa (onomat.), a father—pope. 

Par, equal, alike—pair, par, peer. 

Pa/ro, J prepare—pare (Fr. parer, 
to trim, to pare, as the hoof of a 
horse, or to peel, as an apple). 

Par/dus, a male panther—pard. 

Pars, a part—parse (to name the 
parts of speech), part. 

Pas’sus (y. pando), @ stretching 
out of the feet in walking—pace. 

Pau/per, needy, not wealthy—poor. 

Pau/sa, a halt, a cessation—pause. 

Pawv/io, I beat or ram down—pave. 

Pax, Pa/cis, tranquillity—peace 
(Fr. paix). 

Pel’lis, the skin or hide of a beast— 
peel, pelt (the vb. pelt is fr. the 
Spanish pelotear, to throw at a 
mark), 

Pen’do, Pen’sum, to weigh— 
pend, poise, spend. 

Pen/na or Pin’na, a feather 
pen, pin, fin. 


Per’sicus, of or from Persia— 
peach. 

Pertu/sum, to beat, push or thrust 
through (vy. tundo)—pierce. 

Pes/tis, a deadly disease—pest. 

Pic’/tum, to paint (v. pingo), Pi/- 
ca, the painted one, the magpie, a 
party-colored bird (in medicine, a 
depraved appetite; in printing, a 
type of a size formerly used in 
printing the pie or service-book, 
so called from the appearance of 
red or party-colored initials and 
other letters numerously inter- 
spersed among the black letter) — 
paint, pie (a daw, also a printer’s 
term for a confused mass of type). 

Pi/la, a pillar, a pier of stone—pile. 

Pi‘la, a ball, Pil’ula, a little ball— 
pill. 

Pi/nus, a pine-tree—pine. 

Pi/rum, « pear—pear. 

Plac’eco, Plac’itum, to please— 
plea, plead, please. 

Plan/ca, a board—plank. 

Plan/go, I complain—plaint. 

Pla/nus, even, level—plain, plan, 
plane. 

Plat’/anus, the plane-tree—plane. 

Plat/ea, a broad way in a city, a 
street (Sp. plaza)—place. 

Plecto, I braid, Plic’o, I fold or 
double—plait, ply. 

Plu/ma, a feather—plume. 

Plum/bum, lead—plumb. 

Poe’na, indemnification, punishment 
—pain. 

Pol/us, the end of an axis—pole 
(pole, a long slender piece of 
wood, is fr. palus). 

Pom/pa, a solemn procession— 


pomp. 

Pon/dus, Pon/deris, a weight— 
pound. 

Por’cus, a pig—pork. 

Por’ta, a ctty-gate, Por/ticus, 
a walk covered by a roof supported 
on colums—porch. 

Post‘is, a door-post (fr. pos’itum, 
to put)—post. 

Pree’da, property taken in war, 
booty—prey. 

Pre/dico, I announce or proclaim 
—preach. 
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Prec/or, I beseech—pray. 

Pre’mo, Pres’/sum, to 
print, press. 

Pres’/byter, an elder—priest. 

Pret/ium, a price—praise, price, 
prize. 

Pri/mus, first—prime. 

Prin/ceps, a chef—prince. 

Prob/o, I try or test—prove. 

Pro/nus, leaning or hanging for 
ward—prone. 

Pro/ra, the fore part of a ship—- 
prow. 

Pro’sa, prose (fr. pror’sa, right 
onward, fr. pro, forward, and ver- 
sus, turned )—prose. 

Pru’num, a plum—plum, prune. 

Pul’pa, flesh, pith—pulp. 

Pulsa’tum, to beat (v. pello)— 
pulse, push. 

Pune’tum, a small hole, a pune- 
ture—point. 

Pup’ ee the hinder part of a ship 


press— 


— poo 
leh rael ‘clean, undefiled —pure. 
Put’eus, a well—pit. 


Quadra/tus (fr. quat/wor, four), 
having four equal sides and four 
right angles—squad, square. 

Quee’ro, Quesi’/tum, to seck 
for—quest. 

Quar’tus, the fourth—quart. 

Quater/ni, four at a tume—quire 
(a quantity of twenty-four sheets 
of paper, each folded once). 

Qui-e’tus, enjoying rest—coy, quit, 
quite. 

Quo/’tus, what in number—quote. 


Rab/o,/ rave, Rab/ies,madness-- 
rage, rave (in derivation, b, soft g 
and v are often interchangeable 
sounds; thus we have cage fr. 
cav’ea, sage fr. salvia, etc.). 

Rado, Ra’/sum, to serape—rase, 
raze. 

Rad/ius, a staff, a rod, a spoke of a 
wheel—ray. 

Ra/pum, a turnip—rape (a plant 
of the cabbage kind from the 
seed of which gape-oil is ex 
pressed). 

Ra/rus, not thick or dense—rare. 
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Rat/us, reckoned (vy. re’or')—rate. 

Reg/ula, a straight piece of wood— 
rule. 

Res, a thing—real (L. Lat. realis). 

Res/to (re-sto), I stay back—rest. 

Retin‘eo, I keep back, I hold in— 
rein. 

Retro, backward, behind—rear. 

Ri’tus, a religious usage—rite. 

Ri/vus, a brook, Riv/ulus, a 
small brook—rill. 

RO/’sa, a@ rose—rose. 

Rot/a, a wheel, Rot/ula, a little 
wheel—roll, rote, rut. 

Rotun/dus (fr. rota) ,wheel-shaped, 
circular—round. 

Ru/dis, rough—rude, raw. 

Rup/tus, broken (v.rumpo)—rout. 


Sac/’cus, a bag—sac, sack. 

Sa/gus, presaging—sage. 

Sal, Sal/is, salt—salt, sauce. 

Sal/via, sage, the herb—sage. 

Sal/vus, saved, sound—safe. 

Sane/tus, inviolable—saint. 

Sa/nus, sound in body—sane. 

Sa’po, soap—soap. 

Scab/ies, a roughness—scab. 

Sca/la, a ladder—scale (n. a series 
of steps; vb. to ascend, to climb ; 
scale, the dish of a balance, or 
one of the thin plates covering a 
fish, is fr. A. S. scalu). 

Scal’po, I cut—scalp (It. scalpo, 
the skin of the head). 

Scan/do, J climb—scan. 

Sce/na, the stage, the scene of a 
theatre—scene. 

Sche’ma, a shape, a fashion— 
scheme. 

Schol/a, leisure given to learning— 
school. 

Scop/os, a mark, an aim—scope. 

Scri/bo, Scrip’tum, to write— 
scribe, scrip, script. 

Scrin/ium, a case or chest for 
holding books—shrine. 

Scu’/tum, a buckler—scute (a 
small shield, a scale, the iron 
heel of a boot). 

Sec’tum, to cut off, to separate— 
sect. . 

Secu ris, an ax (v. seco, I cut)— 
scythe. 


Secu’rus, free from care (v. cura) 
—sure. 

Se’des, a seat (v. sedeo)—seat, 
see (the seat or throne of a bish- 
op), siege, sit. 

Sen/ior, older—sir, sire (the deri- 
vation from the Gr. kurios, lord, 
is preferred by some authori- 
ties). 

Sen/sum, to discern by the senses 
—scent, sense. 

Seq’/uor, I follow, Secu’tus, 
followed—suit, suite. 

Ser/icum, the produce of the Seres 
or Chinese ait ° 

Ser’vus, a servant or slave—serf, 
serve. 

Sex, siz—six (Gothic saiks, San- 
scrit shasta, six). 

Sex/us, a sex, male or female— 
sex. 

Sic, thus—sic (Lat. a word some- 
times used in quoting from 
another author in order to call 
attention to the fact that the 
quotation is rightly given). 

Sigil/lum, a seal—seal (L. 8. locus 
sigilli, place of the seal) 

Sig/num, a mark—sign. 

Si/nus, a curved surface—sine. 

Soc/cus, a kind of shoe—sock. 

Sol’/um, the lowest part of a thing 
—sole, soil (the upper stratum 
of the earth . . . Zo soil, mean- 
ing to foul, is fr. the Fr. souille, a 
wallowing-place of wild boars; 
to sowl, meaning to feed cattle with 
green food, is fr. the Lat. sat/ur, 
full of food, sated). 

Sol/us, alone—sole. 

Sol’vo, I loose—solve. 

Son/us, a noise—sound. 

Sors, Sor’tis, a lot, a casting of 
lots—sort. 

Scil/la, the sea-onion or sea-leek— 
squill. 

Spar’go, Spar’sum, to scatter— 
sparge, sparse. 

Spas’/mus, a cramp, convulsion— 
spasm. 

Spat/ium, room—space. 

Spe/cies, a seeing, a sort or kind— 
spice. 

Spi/na, a thorn—spine (v. p. 184) 
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Spi/ra, that which is wreathed or 
twrsted—spire. 

Sper/’no, J despise—spurn. 

Spic’ulum, a litile sharp point or 
sting—spike, spoke. 

Spol/ium, the skin or hide of an 
animal stripped off—spoil, n. (the 
vb. spoil, to mar, is fr. the Low 
Ger. spillen, to shed, fr. which 
comes our word spill). 

Spon/gia, a sponge—sponge. 

Spon’sum, to promise solemnly— 
spouse. 

Spir’itus, a breathing—sprite (a 
corruption of spirit). 

Spu/ma, foam, froth—spume. 

Stan/num, an alloy of lead—tin. 

Sto, Stat/um, to stand, Stans, 
stunding—state, stand, stage. 

Stella, a star (allied to the Gr. 
aster, a star)—star. 

Stila, a drop—still. 

Sto/la, along female upper garment 
—stole. 

Strin’go, Stric’tum, to draw 
tight—string, strict, strait, strain, 
stress. 


Strat/um, a pavement (v. sterno) | 


—street. 
Su/’go, Suc’tum, to suek—suck. 
Sum/ma, the amount—sum. 
Sur’go, I rise (v. rego)—surge, 
source. 


Tac/tus, touch (v. tango)—tact. 

Tax/o, I estimate—tax, task. 

Te/la, a web—toil (a snare; toil, 
labor, is fr. the Dutch tuylen, to 
till the soil). 

Telo/nium, a toll-booth, a custom- 

| house—toll. 

Tem/pus, time—tense (that form 
or modification of the verb by 
which time is expressed). 

Tendo, I stretch out—tend (to move 
in a certain direction; tend, to 
hold and take care of, is an ab- 
breviation of attend). 

Ten/to, I handle, I try—tempt. 

Tento’/rium (fr. tendo, I stretch 
out), a tent—tent. 

Ten/sus (fr. tendo), stretched— 
tense. 

Ter gus, a skin or hide—targe. 
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Ter/minus,a boundary line—term. 

Te’ro, Tri’tum, to rub, to tritu- 
rate—trite, try. 

Ter’tius, third—tierce (a cask 
whose contents are one-third of a 
pipe). 

Tes/tis, « witness—test. 

Tex’o, Tex’/tum, to weave—text. 

Thy’/mum, thyme—thyme. 

Tin’go, Tine’/tum, to moisten, te 
dye—tinge, taint, stain. 

Ton/us, the sound of an instrument 
—tone, tune. 

Tor/nus, a turner’s wheel, Tor/no, 
I turn (Fr. tourner, to turn)—tour, 
turn. 

Tos’tum (fr. torreo), to dry by 
heat, to scorch—toast. 

Trac/tus (fr. traho), a drawing or 
dragging—tract, trace, trade, trail, 
train, trait, treat. 

Trib’us, a division of the Roman 
people—tribe. 

Tri/nus, threefold—trine. 

Trium/phus, a trivumph—trump 
(the winning card). 

Tu/’ba, a trumpet with a straight 
tube—trump. 

Trun/cus, the stock or body of a 
tree without the boughs—trunk. 

Tu/’bus, a pipe—tube. 

Typ/us, a figure, an image—type. 


Ulmus, an elm—elm. 

UlVna, the fore-arm—ell. 

Un/cia, the twelfth part of anything 
—ounce (the twelfth part of a 
pound), inch (the twelfth part of 
a, foot). 

U’nus, one—one. 

Ur’geo, I press or push—urge. 

Ur/na, a water-jar—urn. 

U’sus (fr. u/tor, I use), a using— 
use. 


Vag/us, strolling about, vagrant— 
vague. 

Val‘lis, a valley—vale. 

Val/vee, the leaves or folds of a 
door—valve. 

Va/nus, that contains nothing— 
vain, vaunt, faint. 

Van/nus, a fan for winnowing 
grain—fan. . 
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Vas’tus, empty, wnoccupied—vast, 
wasie. 

Vas, Vas‘is, a vessel or dish— 
vase. 

Vel/um, a covering—veil. 

Ven/do, I seli—vend. 

Ven/tus, wind—vent. 

Ver’bum, a word—verb. 

Ver/mis (allied to verto, I turn 
or wind about), a worm—worm. 

Ver’go, I bend or incline—verge 
(vb. to tend, to approach; n. the 
utmost border, the margin). 

Ver’sum, to turn, Versus, a 
furrow (fr. the turning round of 
the plow), h. a line, a row, a line 
of writing, and in poetry a verse— 
verse, 

Ves/tis, a covering for the body— 
vest. 

Vex’/o, I harass—vex. 

Vic‘ia, a vetch—vetch. 

Vid/uus, widowed—void. 

Vi/lis, of small price—vile. 

Vi/nea, a vineyard—vine. 

Vir’ga, a twig or wand—verge (a 


rod or mace; in a watch, the bal- 
ance-wheel, distinguished from 
the others by the absence of cags; 
in England, a verger, or wand- 
bearer, is a petty officer in courts 
and churches). 

Vis, strength, force—vis inertix, 
strength of inactivity, the power by 
which matter resists changes. 

Vi’sum (fr. video), to see—view 
(Fr. vue), vise (to examine and 
indorse, as a passport). 

Vitis, a vine (Fr. vis, a screw)— 
vice. 

Vit/ium, a fault—vice. 

Vit/ulus, a calf—veal (Fr. veau, 
It. vitello). 

Vo/co, I call (old Fr. voucher, to 
call to defend)—vouch. 

Volu’tum (fr. volvo), to turn— 
vault, volt. 

Vo’tum (fr. vovo), to vow—vote, 
vow. 

Vox, Vo/cis, the voice—voice. 


Zo’na, a belt or girdle—zone. 


[The student is now supposed to be sufficiently advanced to know 
how to find the roots of compound words, and also how to form 
definitions by the aid of the roots. Most of the italicized words in 
the following exercises are from roots which will be found in the 
second and third Divisions, but not a few may be found in the first 
Division. In the use of these exercises the mere mention of 
the root, prefixes and aflixes of a derived word will in most 
instances be a sufficient analysis; but in those words where an 
explanation is needed to make the derivation clear, something more 
should be said by way of illustration. For example, we do not see 
at once why the word nave should be derived from navis, a ship ; 
and it is not till we learn the reason (vy. third Division of Latin 
Roots, under navis) that the significance becomes obvious. All 
these little histories that give interest to a derivation should be 
carefully introduced in any exposition of a meaning. Thus ety- 
mology, instead of a dry study of details, becomes a delightful 
science that throws light on the operations of the human mind, and 
shows how there may often lie imbedded in a word, like the impress 
of leaves in coal formations, a curious history, the knowledge of 
which will enable us to use that word and its cognates with far 
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more aptness and precision than we could possibly do while igno- 
rant of its origin and actual force. Compressed inte a word there 
may sometimes be a reference to bygone customs, as in curfew 
(Fr. couwvre-feu, cover-fire), by which we are carried back to those 
days in English history when the ringing of a bell at eight o’clock 
in the evening was a signai for people to cover up fires, put out 
lights and retire to rest]. 


Exercise LV. 


1. The butter is too salt. 2. Canine sounds came from the kennel 
8. Tell the tense of the verb and the case of the noun. 4, The car- 
dinal did not calculate on such a calamity. 5. A channel crosses the 
canal, 6. The juice percolates through the cullender. 7. My niece 
has an aviary and an apiary. 8. They charged the president with 
nepotism because he gave an office to his nephew. 9. The miniature 
shows traces of miniwm in the colors. 10. The mendacious mendi- 
cant raust mend his ways. 11. At the grand diet they questioned 
the priest as to the diet he preferred. 12. This money is just from 
the mint. 13. His grounds cover a space a mile square. 14. The 
school did not keep after the hour of noon. 15. The form of the 
pear is rather subovate than oval. 16. By a strange chance the jan- 
itor found the pannier in the pantry. 17. What a serene night for a 
serenade! 18. Neither an optimist nor a pessimist am I. 19, The 
plummer’s plummet did not reach the bottom. 20. “ Your salary,” 
she saucily remarked, “is not enough to find you in salt and sauce.”’ 
21. Wordsworth apostrophizes Duty in these words: 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And Fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


Exercise LVI. 


1. My aunt has a dress of the crispest crape. 2. The cash and coin 
in the case were counted by the count. 3. I claim all the flowers you 
cull. 4. There have been copious rains along the coast. 5. The 
brumal solstice is near. 6. The sinuous reptile insinuated himself 
between the chinks. 7. Sir, said the senator, I am your senior. 8. 
Give me some soporific for my insomnia: 9. My consort has a good 
assortment of rings. 10. We found the sage in the garden plucking 
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sage. 11. The lunatic took a lunar observation. 12. Though a 
linguist, his language is not choice.’ 18. The miller’s emolument was 
so small that he had to immolate his pet lamb for food. 14. The 
muleteer, who was a mulatto, indulged in a pipe. 15. Quite a quire 
of paper, the maid, though coy, quietly filled with a prose narration. 
16. Pay the poor man out of my purse. 17. My junior coadjutant 
was quite jocund at the success of his joke. 18. The defunct vicar 
was famous for the somewhat perfunctory manner in which he dis- 
charged his functions. 19. Is there anything in the nasturtium sug- 
gestive of my nasal feature? 20. His style is nebulous, and neither 
terse nor spicy. ; 


Exercise LVI. 


1, A strait street was cut through the underlying strata. 2. The 
veal and the beef are good, but I will not vouch for the pork. 3 
With a mallet or mall we got the malleable metal into form. 4. His 
celerity was not such that I did not have to accelerate his steps. 5. 
Her caprices remind me of the capering of a goat. 6. The chemist 
found no carbon in the carbuncle. 7. I not only wrote him, but I 
told him orally, that to no human oracle was his adoration due, but 
he was inexorable in his devotion to the orator. 8. My compact was 
not for so compact a page. 9. Let us abolish a wrong so redolent 
of age. 10. We will eliminate the preliminary part of the argument 
as foreign to the subject. 11. The gladiator had a gladiolus, or 
sword-lily, in hiscap. 12. With a glacial frown the glazier said he 
had no more glass. 18. Of his entire integrity I have no doubt. 
14. The mandatory tone in which he gave his commands was far 
from necessary. 15. How can you hope to measure an immense ex- 
panse? 16. 'The cook lost from the kitchen her culinary dishes. 17. 
The jierce predatory beast, whose depredations had caused such alarm, 
lost his hold of the prey. 18. Delete the superfluous words with 
indelible ink.* 19. The vaccine matter is hardly fit for vaccination. 
20. Vague and eatravagant, his vanity vaunts itself faintly in vain 
show, 

“In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn, 
Object of my implacable disgust. ... 

{ seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine.” CoOWPER. 


* Ink is from encaustum, the vermilion used in the signature of the © 
Roman emperor. See causticus and the Greek kauso, 
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Exercise LVIII. 

1. The trestle gave way, and the man who would not “ flatter 
Neptune for his trident,” went down with his whole tribe. 2. What 
time may develop and reveal no one can say. 3. That urbane gen- 
tleman lives in the suburbs. 4. The inch of foil weighed just an 
ounce. 5. Prove all things. 6. His virile virtue was the virtual 
cause of his success. 7. Abstemious in his habits, he never procrasti- 
nates. 8. The invention of percussion-caps was under discussion. 9. 
A sincere desire to excel makes him reticent. 10. There are few 
torrents in the torrid zone. 11. The insolent villain betrayed the 
private letters. 12. Like her very wmbra he walked beside her with 
his wmbrella, 13. We sat down in the temple to contemplate. 14, 
Her supercilious airs convulsed us with laughter. 15. The sierra was 
regularly serrated. 16. The fish was not so desiccated that it was 
not still succulent. 17. Now he blows the flute, and now he works 
at the forge. 18. The impudence of the insurgent was prodigious 
12 No one was sure as to the source of the high surge. 20. Cruel 
thoughts are apt to be crude thoughts. 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing wonder He who made him such! 
Who centered in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures marvelously mizxed,* 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds.’”’—YOUNG. 


Exercise LIX. 


1. The indomitable dame undauntedly handed the cup to the duke. 
2. In the face of the facts he could not feign grief. 3. The chair is 
80 frail it needs little force to break it. 4. The cargo of which he 
had charge might have all been putin acart. 5. It does not swit 
me to follow in her swite. 6. Our host had to entertain a host of 
people. 7. The pomologist talked of making a sort of pomatum 
from the pomace. 8. His preposterous appeal to posterity will never 
reach his audience. 9. The porcupine refused the pork, but the 
porpoise ate it. 10. In vain do we scrutinize His inscrutable deal- 
ings. 11. They persevered in asseverating their innocence, but the 
court dealt with them severely. 12. His peculations were peculiarly 
base. 18. Hzpatiate free o’er all this maze of man. 14. The cws- 
todian concealed the bracelet and the crown. 15. The /acteal fluid 
has deteriorated both in quality and quantity. 16. The egoist believes 


" ¢ For marvelous, from mirab’ilis, wonderful, see miror; for different, see 
fero; ‘or distant, see sto, and for abject, see jacio. 
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nothing certain but his own existence ; the egotist is one who speaks 
or writes much of himself. 17. The graminivorous differs from the 
carnivorous beast. 18. Adjacent to the island was an isolated rock. 
19. The dambent flames shed their light on the lake. 20. The taeé 
was too much of a faz on my strength. 


“Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot; 

The timid good may stand aloof, ; 
The sage may frown—yet /faint* thou not, 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

r For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Hrror, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among her worshipers.”’—BRYANT. 


Exercise LX. 


1. The dumbago affects him in the /umbar region. 2. His menace 
was not as bad as his minatory looks. 3. The telegraph annihilates 
space. 4. In the lapse cf time the lapidary’s house became so dilap- 
idated that its utter collapse was imminent. 5. We were all exhilar- 
ated by the hilarity of his greeting. 6. We shall not molest you while 
you demolish our house of cards. 7. The delinquent asked as a boon 
one little relic. 8. We saw an ospray light on the osseous heap. 9. In 
March we begin our martial practice. 10. The corroding tooth of. 
time has left ruin where once stood the Roman rostrum. 11. It was 
hardly polite to interpolate your remarks into my essay. 12. Why 
do you carp at my excerpts from the poets? 18. The declivity at 
the foot of the cif was steep, and my proclivity downward was 
hastened by the wind. 14. The gubernatorial election took place 
simultaneously with the congressional. 15. Her reticule was too 
small to hold her crinoline. 16. The scent of the rose was grateful 
to the sense, 17. The extravasated blood was caught in a vase. 18. 
The peaches he tries to vend are hardly vendible. 19. What price 
did you pay for the fruit? 20. Meagre, attenuated and emaciated, 
the member rose to address the House. 21. I admit that he is abde,t 
but it is of his debility, and not his ability, that I speak. 


* See vanus in the Third Division of Latin Roots. Thelatest authorities 
prefer this derivation to that from jingo, I feign. 

} Both able and debile are from habilis, easily handled, able; Aabitis ta 
flom hab’eo, Ihave. See pp. 96, 97. 
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“What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.”,— ADDISON. 


Exercise LXI. 


1. We call the moon gibbous when she looks protuberant or con. 
vex in her second and third quarters. 2. Our cow gives us an eau 
berant quantity of milk. 8. The draft is due ten days after date. 
4. The font of which I speak is not from /ons, a fountain, but from 
fundo,I pour. 5. I could hardly rule the horse by the rein. 6. 
Mr. D. is irascible and garrulous, and his forensic efforts seem to me 
futile and unsound. 7. The mob penetrated to the nave of the 
church. 8. In my turn I hope to make the tour of Europe. 
9. Do not tempt me to run toll. 10. Praise a fair day at 
night. 11. What was meant by the innuendo that she was delirious 
at the time? 12. On the portico we expostulated with the depraved 
perpetrator of the deed. 18. Disseminate the truth. 14. Do not 
deliberate, but obliterate the record atonce. 15. A journey of a mil- 
lion miles is a long one. 16. In my opinion he exonerated himself 
fully. 17. Be brief, and do not chafe at my interruptions. 18. We 
left the cage ina cave. 19. We will try to investigate the cause of 
this cutaneous eruption, though few vestiges of it are left. 20. Cur- 
tail your speech, and condense what you have to say into a few 
words. 


“Tf, in our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of cowntless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice : 
Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care: 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Shall furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.”—JoHN KEBLE. 


Exercise LXII. 


1. The farrier at his forge struck reverberating blows. 2. The 
dentist gave me a box of dentifrice. 3. They incarcerated the ttin- 
erant savage. 4. Will it rilitate against military form if you annus 
the order? 5. There is no remedy for my #mmadicable wound. 6. 
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She is too odese for a nymph. 7. The gritty particles in the manger 
must try the mandibles of the horse. 8. He was poor when at the 
pinnacle of his fame, and died a pauper. 9. My pupil is a sort of 
satellite, for he attends me everywhere. 10. The mere title of the 
book repelled me. 11. His corrugated front did not promise a 
lenient answer, and I saw he would not relent. 12. Their furrow 
oft the stubborn glebe has broke. 18. In Colorado we irrigate our 
gardens. 14. We frustrated his flagrant and flagitious attempt. 15. 
He exhorted me to engage in horticulture. 16. We have indubitable 
proof that the libel was conceived in malice. 17. Pray show me 
where the jest doth lie. 18, The Jawndress sent home my frock. 
19. The poet’s strain methinks is trite. 20. She was quite lachry- 
mose because of her dacerated feelings. 


“But most by numbers judge a poet’s song; 
And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 
In the bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there,’’—PoPE. 


Exercise LXIII. 


lL. Not a tinge, not a taint, not a stain was on her cape. 2. In the 
rear of the stage was a ventilator. 3. The edibles were soon con- 
sumed, 4, My term of patience being ended, I tried to eaterminate 
the musquitoes and thus ¢erminate my troubles. 5. At view of the 
vast waste we cried out in unison. 6. There is something fenebrous 
and depressing in his very looks. 7. The temerity of the viscount 
came near making our Oriental explorations abortive. 8. He con- 
nived at the brutal treachery by which a confiding friend was wrong- 
ed. 9. Her vacillating attempts to exculpate herself showed that 
she really had no faith in her own excuses. 10. It was hard to 
elicit from her the truth. 11. Callous and invulnerable to shame, 
her illimitable conceit ignored every scruple. 12. His furtive genu- 
flections were not repressed by our propinquity. 18. From the 
trunk the truncheon was fashioned. 14. Diluvial scratches were on 
the rocks. 15. His indorsement will hardly add value to the note. 
16. His latent hostility at last broke forth. 17. There are signs of 
igneous action in the rocks. 18. Perforate the inflated ball. 19. 
Unable to inhale, I was almost suffocated. 20. The infatuated couple 
were obstreperous in their joy. 
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“OQ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia* fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope for a season; bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell !’’—CAMPBELL. 


Exercise LXIV. 


1. If one’st hopes are not fixed on something beyond this mun- 
dane sphere, one must be poor indeed. 2. The emanations from the 
soil led to some morbid developments. 8. The veteran is inveterate 
in his prejudices. 4, An ultraist in his views, he affiliates with all 
the radicals. 5. This is the identical fable I found in Asop. 6. Next 
vacation I shall evacuate the premises. 7. The exudation caused by 
the sudorific was extreme. 8. The patentee is trying to renew his 
patent. 9. The captain was not so intrepid that his trepidation could 
not be seen. 10. Jnvariably she neglects her various studies, 11. 
The house he vaunted as incombustible was soon in a state of com- 
bustion. 12. A villain tried to set fire to my villa in the village of 
FE 13. The right of suffrage is inalienable. 14. The currier 
excoriated his hand. 15. There was a discrepancy in the remarks of 
the decrepit old man. 16, The soil is arid, but auriferous. 17. He 
was inoculated by the oculist. 18. I abominate all ominous threats. 
19. We were immured behind the mural heights. 20. Our ammuni 
tion being exhausted, we raised muniments for defense. 


“Would you, then, .earn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That in the weak man’s way like lions stand, 
His soul appall, and damp his rising fire? 
Resolve,—resolve ! and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege,—alone 
Here to mankind indulged :—control¢ desire ! 
Let Godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne, 
Speak the commanding word, I will /—and it is done.” 
THOMSON, 


* Sarmadia was an ancient name for the region now known as Poland. 

+ Season comes to us through the Fr. saison from the Lat, statio, station 
hence, the point fixed, the stated time. See Sto. 

+ As here used, one is not the same as the numeral adjective one, but an 
indefinite pronoun, being the same word as the French on, meaning some 
one, people, they, etc., and which is derived from the Latin homo, man. 
Man was used for one in Anglo-Saxon as it is now in German. See 
homo in the third division of Latin Roots, 

2 Control is from the Fr, contrerolle, the copy of a roll of accounts, from 
contre, against (fr. the Lat. contra), and role, a roll or scroll, 
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Exercise LXV. 


1. The falconer bore a falchion, and denied that he had been 
guilty of any defalcation. 2. During the famine we were almost 
famished. 8. The pudding-stone was nothing but a conglomerate 
mass, 4. He was grandiloquent on the subject of his own aggrand- 
izement. 5. ‘Where shall we hibernate?” asked the bear. 6. 
He had a feline, stealthy pace. 7. The cook put a biscuit in the de- 
coction. 8. By a concatenation of circumstances, we found we could 
not throw off the chain that bound us to the old party. 9. The 
vaulted ceiling is high, and its color is a celestial blue. 10. He has 
Jorfeited his right to vote. 11. The vane points east. 12. A spinal 
injury is hard to bear. 18. Though she plays the saint, she is a 
sinner at heart. 14. Itis time to bring our negotiation to a close. 
15. Their occult doings were pernicious and nefarious. 16. Lubri- 
cate the membrane with the slippery e/m, and it will relieve your 
pectoral trouble, so that you will not eapectorate. 17. She learns 
her lessons by roée. 18. His attempts to palliate his crime fell like 
a pall on our hopes. 19. It is at your option to adopt or reject my 
proposition. 20. The aisles were filled, and the ladies hardly found 
room to use a fan. 


“ Dubious is such a scrupulous good man— 
Yes—you may catch him tripping, if youcan: 
He would not, with a peremptory tone, 

Assert the nose upon his face his own; 

With hesitation admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes—presumes—it may be 80, 

His evidence, if he were called by law 

To swear to some enormity he saw, 

For want of prominence and just relief, 

Would hang an honest man, and save a thief. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offense, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 

Knows what he knows as if he knew it not; 
What he remembers seems to have forgot; 

His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 

Centering, at last, in having none at all.”—CowPER. 


Exercise LXVI. 


1. There was no congruity in his argument. 2. It is past merid- 
tan and we have nothing to devowr. 3. He is of a saturnine temper, 
and I shall not retaliate his hard words. 4. The ship foundered at 
sea, and we were all confounded in the general confusion. 5. In my 
garden the trees are so arranged as to forma guincunz. 6. His 
voice Was querulous in its tones. 7. The verses are palpably puerile. 
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8. She is penurious, though her pecuniary resources are not small. 
9. The pontiff? ordered a dozen pontoons. 10. The plebeian was 
compelled to expiate his offense, for the judge was implacable. 11. 
We were surprised at the /atitude of his remarks. 12. His toast 
was, “ The day we celebrate.” 13. A cerebral affection keeps her 
at home. 14. She will not marry, for she thinks she cannot find 
her marital peer. 15, It is immaterial whether you go or stay. 
16. The cook gave the precocious* lad a biscuit. 17. The histrion’s 
guttural tones were not agreeable. 18. The weather was severe and 
wmclement, 19. There is a volcano in our vicinity. 20. He com- 
plains of a general /assitude and debility. 21. A detergent fluid will 
remove the stain. 22. The terrier lay asleep on the terrace. 28. 
The chase was long, but they could not catcht me. 


“ Clime of the unforgotten brave ! — 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave— 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach, thou craven, crouching slave! 
Say, is not this Thermopylx ? 

These waters blue that round you lave,— 
O, servile offspring of the free !]— 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis !’’—Byron. 


Exercise LXVII. 


1. The form of the case was neither square nor round. 2. She 
excels in all her studies, but her cry is still excelsior. 8. To alleviate 
the pain we applied an emollient. 4. His mellifluous style grows 
tiresome at length. 5. He had nothing to urge in mitigation of his 
sentence. 6. The game was savory, but the fruit was insipid. 7. 
The water not being potable, we had to uncork our claret. 8. His 
aspersions are beneath my notice. 9. I can forgive his contwmacy 
but not his twmid speeches. 10. His condition is bad, but some 
amelioration of it may be looked for soon. 11. Precocious vice finds 
premature decay. 12. His word needs no corroboration. 18. The 
rude youth is still in his rudiments. 14. The origin of the fire 
remains unknown. 15. I left my cane on the cannon. 16. Learn 
to control your temper. 17. He lay supine on the plain. 


* Precocious, ripe in understanding before the usual or proper time, 
from pre, before, and coguo, I cook—literally, pre-cooked, that is boiled or 
cooked beforehand. 

+ See captio in the third division of Latin Roots. 
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THE GREEK ALPHABET. 
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Pronunciation of Greek Words. 


In the Greek words represented by English letters in this volume, 
epsilon is sometimes distinguished by the breve over it, thus &; and eta 
by the long mark, thus é; omieron by 8 with the breve over it, and omega 
by 6 with the long mark over it; but generally the mark of the accented 
syllable shows whether the vowel is long or short. 

Kappa and upsilon are more frequently changed into ¢ and y in 
English than into & and w; the latter is of rare occurrence. 

In aspirated initial letters the h is inserted.* 

Gamma has the sound of g hard, as in gammon, never the sound of j; 
and to preserve the true sound of double g, a departure from the Greek 
orthography has been occasionally made in the Anglicized Greek ; thus 
aggéllo, I bring tidings, is written anggtllo. 

Cm, the last letter but two of the Greek alphabet, is represented im 
English by ch. 

Ai, as in aisthé/sis, and ei, as in ei’mt, are pronounced in Greek like 
long 7 in ice. Ou, as in akow/6, I hear, is pronounced as in out, acoustic, 
ete. Upsilon, pronounced yoop/silon, has the y sound of was in cube, 
or the long 00 sound as in rule. Ch is always pronounced like & in 


*In Greek, his not properly a letter, |t being regarded only as a breath- 
(ng; it is represented by this mark (), as jews, Lat. heros, a hero, 
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Greek and Latin words—a rule not to be forgotten in such Anglo 
Greek words as architect, archives, distich, etc. 

In words Anglicized from the Greek there is often a departure from 
the pronunciation of the original; thus the Greek letter gamma (y), 
corresponding to our g hard, as in go, is changed into g soft, as in gem, 
in such Anglicized words as exegesis, geology, etc. In parago’ge, both gs 
are pronounced hard in Greek ; but when we Anglicize the same word, 
we pronounce the first g hard, as in go, and the second soft, as in con- 
geal. 

In cenotaph, cephalic, etc., the initial Greek letter is kappa (our k), but 
it takes in English the sound of s, represented by ¢ in those words; 
while in sceptic (better spelt skeptic), from the Greek skep/tikos, the se 
is not sounded as in scent, but to correspond with the Greek. These 
are inconsistencies which it is now difficult to rectify. 


GREEK PREFIXES. 


A-, also AN-, without ; not: abyss, a place without a bottom ; atheist, 
a man without God; anarchy, a society without a government; anoma- 
lous, not similar. 

AMPHI, about, arownd, on all sides, on both sides : amphibious, able 
to live in both elements; amphitheatre, a theatre on all sides ; am- 
phigens, plants which increase by growth on all sides. 

ANA, up, up through, back, again: anatomy, a cutting up through ; 
analogy, a reasoning back; analysis, a loosening up through; ana- 
chronism, a dating up or back ; an error in computing time. 

ANTI, also ANT-, over against, against, opposite: antidote, some- 
thing given as good against; antipathy, a feeling against ; antarctic, 
opposite the arctic or north; antagonist, one placed opposite to one in 
combat; an opponent. 

APO, also AP-, away, fron: apostasy, a standing away from 
apostle, one sent from; aphelion, away from the sun. 

CATA (Gr. Kata), also CAT- and CATH -, down, downward, under, 
against, completeness : catacombs, hollow places under ground; cata- 
logue, consisting of words put down as in a list; catechise, to speak 
down to others; catoptrics, the science of light reflected downward ; 
catholic, the whole, in completeness ; catarrh, a flowing down. 

DIA, through, across, asunder: dialogue, a conversation asunder ; 
diaphanous, letting light through; diameter, the measure through the 
centre; diagonal, a line drawn through opposite corners. 

DIS or DI-, twice, double: Gissyllable, a word of two syllables; di- 
lemma, an argument which presents an antagonist with two or more 
alternatives, but is equally conclusive against him, whichever alterna- 
tive he chooses. 

DYS-, indicating badnese, evil, as opposed ta eu, signifying good- 
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ness: dyspepsia, bad digestion; dyspnea, badness or difficulty of 
breathing. ae 

EK, EC-, and, before a vowel, HX, from, out of: exodus, a going 
out ; eccentric, out of the centre; ecstasy, a standing out of the body. 

EN or EM, in or on: endemic, on the people; energy, work or 
power in; emphasis, a speaking with the force of the voice on. 

EPI, with its forms, ep- and eph-, on, upon, during; ep is used 
before a vowel, eph with an aspirate, and epi before a consonant: 
epidermis, a skin wpon a skin; epitaph, a writing upon a tombstone; 
epech, a point of time fixed on; ephemeral, existence only upon a 
day; epidemic, upon the people. 

U or EV, well, good: eulogy, good language, praise; evangel, 
good news, especially that of the gospel. 

HEMI, half: hemisphere, a half sphere or globe. 

HET’ERO or HET’ER, another, one opposite or diferent : hetero- 
dox, holding another or different opinion from orthodox. 

HEX, six: hexachord, a musical instrument of six strings. 

HOM/0O (homos, similar or same), same or alike: Homogeneous, of 
the same kind; homonym, a word the same in sound, but different in 
signification. 

HYDR- and HYDRO, in scientific terms denoting the presence, 
action or quality of water; also, in certain chemical terms, denoting the 
presence of hydrogen: hydrocephalus, dropsy of the head; hydracid, 
an acid having hydrogen as one of its essential elements. 

HYPER (Gr. huper), above, over, beyond: hyperborean, beyond the 
north; hypercritical, judging over exactly. 

HYPO (Gr. hupo), under, beneath; indicating a less quantity: hypo- 
crite, one who keeps his real character under; hypotenuse, the line 
extended under the right angle; hypothesis, a placing under, a sup- 
position. 

ISO, equality or similarity: isoch/ronous, occurring in equal times, or 
at intervals of the same duration, as the beats of a pulse. 

KATA (see Cata, etc.). 

MET’A, MET.-, beyond, after, over, a change 07 transference: meta- 
phor, that which carries a word beyond its usual meaning; metamor- 
phosis, a change of form; metonymy, that which changes one word or 
name for another related to it; method, after a settled way. 

MON-, also MONO-, alone, only one: monachal, living alone, 
pertaining to monks or a monastic life. 

PAN, PANTO, ail, everything: panacea, a cure-all; pantomime, 
a theatrical entertainment in which the plot is either all or chiefly de- 
veloped in mute action, with music, ete. 

PARA, also PAR, side by side, as if for comparison, near like, unlike, 
contrary to: paradox, that which is contrary to received opinion; par- 
ody, a poetical composition, like in substance, but unlike in sense, to 
snotens parhelion, a mock sun appearing as a bright light near the 
real sun. 

PENT, PENTA, PENTE, five: pentateuch, the first five books 
of the Old Testament; pentam’eter, a verse of five feet; pen’tecost, 
the fiftieth day ( pentekos’tos, fiftieth). 

PERI, round, about: perim/eter, the measure round about ; period, 
a way, round. 

POL’Y- (fr. pol’us, many), many, having many: pol/ygon, having 
many angles and sides. 
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PRO, before: prologue, something spoken before, a preface. 

SYN, with its forms sy, syl, sym, with, together: Syntax, a put- 
ting together in order; syn becomes sy before sg, as in System, that 
which is formed of parts placed together ; sy] before 1, as in syllable, 
several letters taken together to form a single sound ;* sym before b, 
Pp or m, as in Sympathy, feeling with another; symbol, that which 
is thrown together with something else; Symmetry, state of having the 
parts of the same measure with. 

TRI- (Gr. treis, Lat. tres or tris, three), in threes, three: triangle, a 
figure of three sides and angles; trisect, to cut into three equal parts. 


Exercise LXVIII. 


Give the meaning of the Prefixes in the following words: 


Abyss, achromatic, analogy, analysis, antarctic, antipodes, anti- 
thesis, apocalypse, apology, apostate, atheist, catalogue, cataract, 
catastrophe, diameter, diagram, dialogue, diorama, dysentery, 
eclipse, ecstasy, encomium, enthusiast, epigram, epilogue, epitaph, 
epitome, hexagon, hyperbole, hypocrite, metaphor, metaphysics, 
monotheism, parable, paragraph, paralysis, paraphrase, parasite, 
pericardium, peripatetic, period, periphrasis, syllable, synagogue, 
synod, syntax, synonymous, symphony. 


Exercise LXIX. 


Distinguish the Latin from the Greek Prefixes in the following 
italicized words : 

1. We admired the cataract and the cirewmjacent hills. 2. His 
analysis contradicted the doctor’s views. 38. Your hypothesis 
amounted to the same thing as my supposition. 4. It is a mere 
subterfuge to say that you sympathized with me while you injured. 
5. It is a paradox to say that your sinecure is too laborious. 6. 
The figure was a polygon and multilateral. 7. To obviate the effects 
of the poison, we gave an antidote. 8. We will postpone our meta- 
physical discussion. 9. The amphitheatre was connected with a 
subterranean gallery. 10. He is hypercitical in his judgment and 
extraordinary in his cynicism. 


* This definition is not applicable in all cases, as asingle letter may 
form a syllable, as in a-round, e-mit, etc. 
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GREEK ROOTS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 


DIVISION FIRST. 


The Greek roots are less common and less disguised by change 
than the Latin. Hence there is little scope for ingenuity in tracing 
a Greek root, like a Latin root, through various disguises. But 
there is a peculiar utility in the study of Greek roots. As the 
Greek compounds are generally used for scientific purposes in tech- 
nical meanings, they have not been subjected to the modifications 
of popular usage; they (for the most part) still retain their origi- 
nal meanings, which can be deduced at once from a knowledge of 
the roots. Moreover, new terms are being continually created by 
combinations of the roots for technical purposes. 


A/ER (Lat. and Gr.), the air. 
A/erate, to combine with air ; to | Aerosta/tion, aerial navigation. 


mix with carbonic acid. Air, the atmosphere ; a gas; a mel- 
salera/tus (Lat. sal, salt), a bi-car-| ody; the bearing of a person. 

bonate of potash. air’y, open.to the air; gay; sprightly. 
A-e/rial, belonging to the air. Ar’tery (v. tereo), one of the ves- 


A/eriform, having the form of air.| sels that convey the blood from the 

A/erolite (Gr. lithos, a stone), a| heart to all parts of the body (so 
meteoric stone. called because believed by the 

4’eronaut (Gr. nau/tés, a sailor,| ancients to circulate air). 


fr. naus, a ship), one who sails or | arte’rial, pertaining to or contained 
feats in the air in a balloon. in an artery. 


_ AG/O, I lead; Ago’gos, a leader. 


Apago’ge, a leading away ; anin-| a letter or syllable to the end of a 
direct argument. word, 

Dem/agogue (de’mos, the peo- | Ped/agogue (Gr. pais, a child), 
ple), a leader of the people; a| formerly, a schoolmaster, now used 
pretender to superior love of the| generally by way of contempt tc 
people. designate a pedant. 

Parago’ge (lit. a leading or con- | Syn/agogue, an assembly; a 
ducting beyond), the addition of | Jewish place of worship. 
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AGO/’NIA, a contest; Agonis’tes, a combatant. 


Ag’ony, extreme pain; anguish. 
Ag/onize, to feel great pain. 
Antag/onism, active opposition. 


antag/onist, one who contends with 
another ; an opponent. 
antagonis’tic, contending against. 


AISTHANES/THAT, to perceive; Aisthe’sis, perception by the 
senses; a sensation. 


Aisthet/ics or Esthetics, the 
setence which treats of the beautiful 
in ‘nature, in the fine arts and in 
literature ; the philosophy of taste. 


: taming to the per- 
esthet/ic Rae ee P 

pan ception of the beau- 
esthet“ical, | tiful. 


Anzsthe/’sis (an, without), a 
state of imsensibility produced by 
inhalation of chloroform, ether, ete. 

aneesthet/ic, adj. capable of rendering 
insensible by being inhaled ;—n. 
that which produces insensibility, 
as chloroform, etc. 


ANG/ELLO, I bring tidings; Ang’ellos, a messenger. 


An/’gel, a divine messenger; a| Evan’gel (ev, well), good news, es- 


ministering spirit. 
angel’ic, relating to an angel. 


pecially that of the gospel. 
evangel’ical, according to the gospel. 


archan’gel (pron. ark-), an angel | evan/gelist, one of the writers of the 


of the highest order. 


four gospels ; a preacher. 


AR/CHE,, beginning, government, rule; Archai/os, ancient. 


Archeeol/ogy, the science that 
treats of antiquities. 

ar’chaism, an ancient idiom; an 
obsolete mode of expression. 

ar’chetype (tu’pos), the original or 
model from which copies are made. 

Ar/chitect (tek/ton, a workman), 
a chef builder; one who devises 
and draws plans of buildings. 

Ar’chives, a collection of records 
or documents. 

An/archy, want of government. 
Chiliarch (chil/ias, a thousand), 
the commander of one thousand. 
Hep/tarchy (hepia, seven), a 

government by seven persons. 
Hi’erarchy (hi/eros, sacred), 


dominion in sacred things ; a sa- 
ered body of rulers. 
Mon/arch (mon/os, alone), one 
who reigns alone ; a sovereign. 
mon/archy, government by a single 
person; a kingdom. 
Ol/igarchy (ol/igos, few), govern- 
ment bya few; the rule of an aris- 
tocracy. 
oligar’chical, relating to oligarchy. 
Pa/triarch (pater, a father), the 
head of a family; an ecclesvastic 
superior to an archbishop. 
patriar’chal, relating to patriarchs. 
Tet/rarch (tet/ra, four), the Ro- 
man governor of the fourth part 
of a province. 


AS/TER, or Astron, a star, Asteris’kos, a little star. 


As/terisk, a mark like a star 
(*) used to refer to a note, or 
to mark the omission of words. 

As/teroid (¢t/dos, likeness), one 
of the minor planets. 

As/tral, belonging to the stars. 


Astrol/ogy, the pretended science 
of foretelling events by the stars. 
astrol’oger, one who professes to fore 
tell events by observing the stars. 
Astron/omy (nom/os, a law), 
the science that treats of the stars. 
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astron’omer, one given to the study 
of the heavenly bodies. 
astronomic, Pact to astron- 


Disas/ter, an evil chance ; calam 
aty. 

disas’trous, unlucky ; calamitous. 

disas’trously, unfortunately. 


AU/TOS, one’s self. 


astronom/ical, omy. 

Autobiog’raphy (b7/os, life, 
grapho, I write), the life of a per- 
son written by himself. 

au/tograph, one’s own handwriting. 

Autocrat (krat/os, power), a sov- 
ereign exercising absolute power. 

Autom/aton (méma/s-tés, striv- 
ing after), a self-moving figure or 
machine. (The plural is autom’- 
ata or autom/atons.) 

automat/ic, having power of motion 


BAL/LO, I 


Em/blem (emble’ma, that which 
is put in or on; inlaid work), an 
object that represents one thing to 
the eye and another to the uwnder- 
standing ; a figure; a type. 

emblemat/ical, consisting of or con- 
taining an emblem; figurative ; 
allusive. 

em/blemize, to represent by emblems. 

Hyper’bo-le, a figure of speech 
which expresses much more or less 
than the truth. 

hyperbol/ical, exaggerating much 
beyond the truth. 

Par’able (Gr. parab/o-le, a com- 
parison), a short narrative or tale 
conveying some moral lesson; a 
similrtude. 

parab/ola, one of the conic sections or 
curves formed from cutting a cone 


in itself; acting from hidden 
springs ; self-regulating. 

Authen/tic (Gr. authen’tés, the 
real author of any act—fr. auton, 
entos, that sets himself about his 
own business), not false; being 
what it professes to be ; genuine. 

authen/ticate, to establish by proof ; 
to prove to be true. 

authentic’ity, genwineness ; correct- 
ness as to facts. 


throw or cast. 


by a plane parallel to one of tts 
sides. 

parabol/ical, expressed by parable ; 
having the form of a parabola. 

Prob/lem (Gr. pro-bleéma,anything 
coming forward or jutting out), 
a question put forward or proposed 
for solution. 

problematic, characterized by doubt 
and uncertainty. 

Sym/bol (Gr. sum/bdlin, a sign 
by which one knows or infers a 
thing), some outward token by 
which something moral or spiritual 
is suggested ; thus an anchor may 
be a symbol of faith, a lamb of 
meekness, etc. 

symbol’ical, expressed or represented 
by resemblances or signs ; figura- 
twwe. 


BAP’TO, I dip, I wash. 


Bap/tism, a Christian sacrament, 
in the observance of which the in- 
dividual is sprinkled with or im- 
mersed in water. 

baptize’, to administer the rite of 
baptism, 

baptis’mal, pertaining to baptism, as 
baptismal vows. 


Bap/tist, one of a religious sect which 
opposes infant baptism. 

baptis’tery, a place for baptizing. 

Anabap/tist, one who believes that 
only adults should be baptized. 

Pe/dobaptism (pais, a child, gen., 
paidos), the baptism of infants or 
of children. 


CHRON’OS, time. 


Chronic, continuing a long time, 
as a disease ; lingering. 


chron/icle, vb. to record events in or- 
der of time ;—n, a history that re- 
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lates the facts in the order in which 
they occurred as to time. 
ehronol’ogy, the science which treats 
of the dates of past events. 
Chronom/eter (Gr. met/ron, a 
measure), any instrument that 


measures time ; a large watch, con- | Syn’chronal, 
structed with great nicety for use at | syn’chronous, 


3ea. 
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Anach/ronism, an error in poim 
of time; a mistake in telling when 
an event happened. 

Isoch/ronous (isos, equal), wni- 
form im time. 

happening at the 
same tume ; of 
the same date or 
epoch. 


DOK/’/EO, I think; Dog’ma, Dog’matis, an opinion; Dox/a, 
a notion, honor, glory. 


Dog’ma (pl. dogmas or dogmata), 
a settled opinion ; a doctrine. 

dogmat’ic, positive ; overbearing. 

dog’matize, to assert positively with- 
out proving. 

dog’ matizer, \ a positive or confident 

dog’/matist, asserter. 

dog’matism, arrogance in stating 
opinions. 


| doxol’ogy, words of glory to God. 

Het/erodox (het’eros, another), 
contrary to right doctrines or tenets; 
opposed to orthodoz. 

Or’thodox (or’thos, right), sound 
in doctrine ; not heretical. 

par’adox, that which 2s contrary to 
opinion or expectation ; something 
apparently absurd, but actually true. 


GAM’KO, I marry or give in marriage. 


Amal’/gam* (ama, together), an 
alloy of which mercury forms a 
constituent part. 

amal’gamate, to compound or mix 
mercury with another metal; to 
blend. 

Big’amy (Lat. bis, twice),the crime 
of marrying a second wife or hus- 
band while a first is still alive. 

Cryptogam ic (kruptos, conceal- 
ed), pertaining to plants of the 


order cryptogamia, comprising the 
mushrooms, lichens, mosses, sea- 
weeds and ferns, the organs of fruc- 
tification in which are concealed or 
not apparent. 

Misog’amist (mis’eo, I hate), a 
hater of marriage. 

Polys’amy (polus, many), the 
practice or state of having several 
wives at the same time. 

polyg’amist, one having several wives. 


GRAM/MA, a letter. 


Gram/mar, the science which treats 
of the principles of language. 

gramma/rian, one versed or skilled 
in the grammar of a language. 

grammat/ical, according to the rules 
of grammar, 

An/agram, a new word formed 
from the letters of another word. 
Thus, by transposition, galenus 
may be turned into angelus. 

Di/agram, a figure represented by 
lines, as a triangle, a square, etc.; 
a figure; a plan. 


Ep/igram, a short poem on one 
subject ending with a witty thought. 

Mon/ogram (mon/os, alone), a 
cipher, or a single device, formed 
by the wntertexture of two or more 
letters; the prwate mark of an 
artist. 

Pro’gramme (Gr pro-gramma, a 
public notice posted up), an out- 
line of the order and subject of any 
entertainment. 

Tel’/egram (Gr te/le, at a dis- 
tance), a message sent by telegraph. 


* By some authorities amalgam is derived from the Greek malagma, that 


which softens, from malassé, I soften. Our word molasses comes from the 
Greek meli, honey, through the Spanish medasa, the dregs of honey, the 
draininys of sagar. 
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GRAPH’O, I write. 


Graphic, well delineated ; having 
the appearance of writing, as 
“graphic granite,” graph/ite, a 
mineral known chtefly by the name 
plumbago or black lead, though 
lead does not at all enter into its 
composition--used in the manufac- 
ture af pencils. 

Au/tograph (au/ios, one’s own), 
one’s own handwriting. 

Biog’raphy (Gr. b7/os, life), the 
written history of a person’s life. 

Calig’raphy (Gr. kalos, beauti- 
ful), elegant or beautiful writing. 

Geog’raphy (gé, the earth), a 
description of the earth. 

Historiog’rapher (Gr. and Lat. 
historia, history), one appointed to 
write history. 

Hol’ograph (holos, whole), a deed 

- or will wholly written by the granter 
or testator. 

Horog’raphy (hora, an hour), 
the art of constructing dials. 

Lexicog’rapher (lex/icon, a dic- 
tionary), the author or compiler of 
a dictionary. 

Lith’ograph (lith’os, a stone), n. 
a print from what has been drawn 
or inscribed on a prepared fine- 
grained stone ;—vb.to draw on stone. 

lithog’raphy, the art of drawing on 
and taking impressions from stone. 

Orthog’raphy (or’thos, correct), 
the part of grammar which teaches 
how words should be spelt; the cor- 
rect spelling of words. 


one skilled in or- 
thoyraphy, one 
who spells ac 
cording to rule. 

Photog/raphy (Gr. phos, light), 
the art of producing pictures, or 
fac-similes of objects, on chemically 
prepared surfaces by the action of 
light. 

Stenog’raphy (sten’os, narrow), 
the art of writing very expeditiously 
by using simple signs and abbrevia- 
tions. 

Telegraph (te/le, at a distance), 
an apparatus for conveying intelli- 
gence to a distance, formerly effected 
by visible signals, but now by means 
of electricity. 

telegraph/ic, sent by telegraph. 

tel’egraphist, one who works a tele- 


orthog’rapher, 
orthog’raphist, 


graph. 

telegraph-cable, a cable consisting of 
several strands of iron-wire rope, 
placed on the bottom of a river, bay 
or sea, and now across the Atlantic 


Ocean, for the purpose of telegraph- 


ing. 
Topog’raphy (top’os, a place), 
the description of a particular place. 
topog’rapher, one who describes par- 
ticular places in writing. 
topograph/ic, descriptive of a place. 
Typog’raphy (tu’pos, a type), 
the art or operation of printing. 
typog/rapher, @ printer. 
typograph/ic, \ pertaining to the 
typograph‘ical, art of printing. 


HOD/OS, a way. 


Ep/‘isode (Gr. epei’stdds, a com- 
ing in beside), an incidental nar- 
rative or digression introduced to 
give variety to a composition. 

episod/ical, pertaining to an episode ; 
rambling in style. 

Bx/odus, a departure from a place ; 
the second book of the Old Testa- 
ment, describing the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. 

Meth/od (Gr. met-hidds, a pro- 
ceeding after a way, t. ¢. in 
regular order), order, system, way, 
manner. 


method’ic, arranged according 
method/ical, { to method ; regular. 
meth/odize, to reduce to method. 
Meth/odist, one of a sect of Chris- 
tians, founded by John Wesley ; so 
eee from the strictness of their 


es. 

Pe/riod (Gr. period/os, a passage 
round), @ specified portion of time; 
state at which anything terminates ; 
end; a complete sentence; the 
point (.) indicating the end of a 
sentence, 

period/ical, adj. occurring at reg 
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ular periods ;—n. a publication 
appearing at stated intervals of 
tume. 


Syn/od, a meeting of ecclesiastics. 
synod’ic, relating to or transacted 
synod‘ical, un a synod. 


HU’/DOR, water. 


Hy/dra, a water-snake ; a fabulous 
monster serpent having many heads, 
slain by Hercules. 

Hydran’gea (Gr. anggei/on, a 
vessel, a capsule), a pretty dwarf 
shrub, much prized for its flowers, 
and remarkable for its absorption 
of water. 

Hy’drant, a water-plug. 

Hydraulic (au/los, a pipe), re- 
lating to the conveyance of water 
through pipes ; worked by water. 

hydrau‘lics, the science which treats 
of fluids in motion. 

Hydroceph/alus (Gr. keph/a-le, 
the head), dropsy of the head; 
water in the head. 

Hy’drogen (gen/nao, I generate), 
a gaseous body, and the lightest of 
all known bodies ; called also in- 
flammable air, and producing water 
when combined with oxygen. 


Hydrog’raphy, the art of form- 
ing charts representing sea-coasts, 
seas, gulfs, bays, wslamuis, de. ; 
maritime surveying. 

hydrog’rapher, one who m es sea- 
charts. 

Hy’dromel, a beverage made of 
honey and water. 

| Hydrop’athy (path’os, feeling), 
the water-cure. 

hydropath/ie, relating to hydropathy. 

hydrop/athist, one who practices the 
water-cure. 

‘Hydropho’bia (phob/os, fear), 
dread of water ; canine madness. 
Hy’dropsy, dropsy, dropsy being 
but a contraction of hydropsy ; a 

collection of water in the body. 

Hydrostat/ics (stat/ikos, stand- 
ing or settling), the science which 
treats of the properties of fluids at 
rest, 


KRAT’OS, rule, government, strength. 


Aristoc’/racy (aris’tos, best), 
government by the chief persons. 
aris’tocrat, one who favors an aris- 

tocracy ; a haughty person. 
aristocrat/ic, belonging to the aristoc- 
racy ; arrogant, haughty. 
Au/tocrat (see under Avu/tos). 
Democ/racy (dé’mis,the people), 
government by the people ; orig., a 
form of government in which the 


supreme power 1s exercised by the 
people collectively. 

dem/ocrat, a friend to popular gov- 
ernment ; in the United States, 
a member of the Democratic party. 

Theoc/racy (thes, God), gov- 
ernment of a state by the assumed 
immediate direction of Giod, as the 
ancient Jewish state. 

theocratic, pertaining to theocracy. 


LOG/OS*, a word, speech, ratio or proportion, reason. 


Log’ic, the art of reasoning ; the 
sctence of the laws of thought. 

log’ical, according to the rules of log- 
ic; founded on reason; clear ; 
rational. 

logician, one skilled in logic. 

Log’arithms (arith’mos, num- 
ber), a system of artificial numbers 


which greatly facilitate certain cal: 
culations. 

Anal/ogy, resemblance between one 
thing and another in some points. 
anal’ogous, bearing some resemblance 

or proportion to. 
Ap/ologue, a story, a moral fable. 


Apology, an excuse ; a defense. 


*The suffix -logy, which appears in so many words from the Greek, is 
from logos, and means description, science, art of, etc. 
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apologet/ic, defending by words. 

apol/ogist, one who apologizes. 

apol’ogize, to make an excuse for. 

Cat/alogue, n. alist of names in 
regular order;—vb. to make a list of. 

Chronol/ogy (see under chronos). 

Dec/alogue (dek/a, ten), the ten 
commandments, originally written 
on two tables of stone. 

Doxol/ogy (dozx/a, praise, glory), 
a hymn in praise of God. 

Ee/logue, a select piece ; a pastoral 

oem. 

Entomol/ogy (énto’ma, insects, 
v. temno, I cut), the science of the 
history and habits of wsects. 

Ep/ilogue (Gr. epilog’os, a close 
or conclusion), a short speech or 
poem at the end of a play. 

Etymol/ogy (Gr. et/umos, true, 
et/umon, the true source of a 
word), that department of the study 
of language which traces words to 
their elements, their original forms 
and primary significations. 


the praise of any one 
/ ’ 
eee | written or spoken ; 
Sars aici commendation. 


eu/logize, to praise or extol. 

Geneal/ogy (gen’os, birth), his- 
tory of the descent of a person or 
family from an ancestor; pedigree,* 
lineage. 

genealog’ical, relating to genealogy. 

genealogist, one skilled in genealogy. 

Geol/ogy (gé, the earth), the 
science which treats of the structure 
of the earth, and the substances of 
which it is composed. 

geolog’ical, relating to geology. 

geol’ogist, one skilled in geology. 

Mineral/ogy (Eng. mineral—not 
of Gr. derivation), the science of 
minerals, or any worganic bodies 
found on the surface or within the 
earth. 

mineral/ogist, one versed in the science 
of minerals. 

Mythology (mu/thos, an ancient 


saying, a fable, a myth), a system 


of fables or myths. 
mytholog’ical, relating to mythology. 
Numismatol/ogy  (nomis’ma, 


coined money), the science of coins 
and medals. 

Ornithol/ogy (or/nis, gen. or’- 
nithos, a bird), the natural history 
of birds. 

Pathol/ogy (path/os, suffering), 
that pari of medicine which treats 
of the nature of diseases and their 
causes and symptoms. 

Philol/ogy (phil’os, loved), the 
science of words and language. 

philologist, one versed in Prey: 

Phrenol/ogy (phren, the mind), 
that science which teaches that the 
nature and character of the facul- 
ties of the human mind may be as- 
certained from the development of 
the different parts of the brain, as 
exhibited in the external form of the 
upper part of the skull. 

Physiology (phu/sis, nature), 
the science which treats of the vital 
actions or functions performed by 
the organs of plants and animals. 

Pro/logue, a short piece in verse 
recited before a dramatic perform- 
ance begins. 

Psychol/ogy (Gr. psu/che, the 
soul), the doctrine of man’s spirit- 
ual nature ; mental philosophy. 

SyVlogism (fr. sun, together, and 
logiz’omar, I reckon), a form of 
argument consisting of three terms 
or propositions, the first two of which 
are called the premises, and the third 
the conclusion, and are such that if 
the premises be allowed as true, the 
conclusion must be true also.t 

Tautol/ogy (tau/to, the same), a 
repetition of the same ideas in dif- 
ferent words or phrases. 

Technol/ogy (tech/ne, art), a de- 
scription of any art or arts, or of 
terms used in art. 

Theol’ogy (see under theos). 


* For pedigree, Wedgwood goes to the Icelandic fedgar, father. 

+ The following isa Syllogism: 1. The world exhibits marks of design: 
2, Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent maker; 8, There 
fore the world had an intelligent maker, 
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Toxicol/ogy (tox/icon, a poison), 
the science which treats of poisons 
and their effects. 


branch of natural history which 
treats of the structure, habits, clas- 
sification, ete., of all animals. 


ZO-0l’ogy (z0’on, an animal), that | zo-ol/ogist, one versed in zoology. 


LUO, I loosen; Lu/sis, a loosing or untying; Lu/tikos, capable 
of loosing. 


Anal’ysis (pl. analyses), the sepa- 
ration of a compound into its ele- 
ments ; the tracing of things to their 
source ; theropposite of synthesis. 

an/alyst, ) one who analyzes or is 

an/alyzer, i versed in analysis. 

analyt/ic, pertaining to analysis. 

an/alyze, to resolve into its elements ; 
to trace a thing to tts first princi- 


ples. 


Paral’ysis, the loss of the power 
of bodily motion or sensction. 

par’alyze, to deprive of strength; to 
unnerve. 

paralyt’ic, adj. affected with paral- 
ysis ;—n. a person so affected. 

Pal’sy, n. paralysis, of which the 
word is an abbreviation ;—vb. to 
strike as with palsy ; to deprive of 
action or energy. 


MECHANA/OMAT, to make by art; Me’cha-ne, a machine. 


Mechanic or Mechan/ical, 
adj. pertaining to machines ; physi- 
cal, or not chemical ; done by mere 
force of habit. 

mechanic, n. a skilled workman. 

mechani’cian, a maker of machines. 


mechan/ics, the science which treats 
of the forces and powers, and their 
action on bodies. 

mech/anism, the structure of the parts 
of a machine ; the parts composing 
a machine. 


MET’RON, a measure. 


Mete’, to measure. 

me’ter, an instrument that measures. 

me’tre, poetical measure depending 
on number, quantity and accent of 
syllables; a French measure of 
length equal to 39.371 inches Eng- 
lish. 

met/ric, denoting measurement. 

met/rical, pertaoning to metre; hav- 
ing rhythm. 

Anemom/eter («an/emos, the 
wind), an instrument for determin- 
ing the force and velocity of winds. 

Barom/eter (ba’ros, weight), an 
instrument that indicates changes in 
the weather. 

Diam/eter, the measure of a body 
through from side to side; a straight 
line passing through the centre of 
acircle, having both ends terminated 
by the circumference. 

diamet/rical, straight, direct. 

Gasom/eter (gas, a word intro- 
duced in 1634, by the chemist 
Van Helmont, to signify the most 


subtle and volatile part of any- 


thing—fr. the Ger. geist, spirit, 
ghost), the large gasholder of a gas- 
work. 

gas’meter, any apparatus used for 
measuring the volume or quantity 
of gas consumed. 

Geom/etry (gé, the earth), that 
branch of mathematics which treats 
of the measurement of lines, sur- 
faces and solids. 

geomet/rical, relating to geometry. 

geometri’cian, one skilled in geome- 
try. 

Hexam/eter (hex, six), in Latin 
or Greek poetry, a line consisting 
of sia poetic feet. 

Hydrom/eter (hu/dor, water), an 
instrument for testing the density, 
strength, ete., of liquids. 

Hygrom/eter (hu/gros, wet), an 
instrument for measuring the degree 
of motrsture in the atmosphere. 

Pentam/eter (pen/te, five), in 
ancient poetry, a line of five feet. 

Perim/eter, the external boundary 
of a body or figure. 
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Sym/metry, harmony of parts. 

symmet/rical, proportional in all its 
paris. 

Thermom/eter (ther’mos,warm), 
an instrument for measuring the 
heat of bodies. 
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Trigonom/etry (triyd’/ndn, a tri- 
angle), in mathematics, the a 
plication of number to express t 
properties of angles or of circular 
arcs ; also the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles. 


MON’OS, alone. 


Mon/achism (mon/achos,a monk) 
the system, influences and state of 
a monastic life. 

Mon/astery, a_place where one 
may live in solitude. 

monas’tic, pertaining to monastertes ; 
secluded from the world. 

Monk (Ger. monch), one who de- 
votes his life excluswely to religious 
concerns and lives under a certain 
rule. 

Monog/amy (gam’os, marriage), 
the marriage of one wife only. 

Mon/ologue (log/os), a speech or 
poem uttered by a person alone. 


O/’DE,, a lyric 


Ode, a lyric poem; a song of varied 
measure and a certain imaginative 
digmty. 

Com/edy (ko’mos, a merry-mak- 
ing), a representation by actors in 
a theatre of the light and trivial 
occurrences of social life. 

come/dian, an actor of comedy. 

com/ic, relating to comedy ; droll. 


Mel’ody (mel/os, a tune), an 
agreeable succession of musical 
sounds. 

melo/dious, containing melody. 

Mon/ody (mon/os, alone), a poem 
chanted by a single person, and in 
which he is supposed to bewatl him- 
self. 

Par/ody, a poetical pleasantry in 
which verses of a grave nature on 


OVKEO, I dwell in; Oi’kos, 


Monoma/nia (ma/nia, madness), 
insanity confined to one subject. 

Monop/olize (pol/eo, I sell), to ob- 
tain possession of the whole of any- 
thing with the view of selling at an 
advanced price and controlling the 
market. 

Mon/osyl/lable, a word of one 
syllable. 

Mon/otheism (the’os, God), the 
belief im the existence of only one 
God. 

Mon/otone, uniformity of tone. 

monot/onous, having the same pitch. 

monot/ony, a dull sameness of tone. 


song, a poem. 


one subject are altered and applied 
to another by way of burlesque 
(see Gr. prefix para). 
Pros/ody, that part of grammar 
which treats of versification. 
Psal/mody (psal’mos, playing 
and singing to the psaltery, a 
kind of harp), the art or practice 
of singing psalms. 
psalm/odist, one who sings psalms. 
Rhap/sody (rhap’to, I put to- 
gether), any number of parts put 
together incoherently ; a rambling, 
confused composition. 
Trag’edy (trag’os*, a goat), 4 
dramatic poem representing a series 
of events generally having a fatal 
issue ; a mournful event. 
trage’dian, an actor of tragedy. 


a house; Oike/sis, a dwelling. 


Diocese, the extent or circuit of a | dioc’esan, adj. relating to a diocese ; 


bishop's jurisdiction. 


—n. the superintendent of a diocese. 


*The Greek word trago’dia originally meant the goat-song, either from 
the oldest tragedies being exhibited when a goat was sacrificed, or be- 
sause a goat was the prize, or because the actors were clothed in goat: 


skins. 
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Econ/omy (nom/os, a law), the| Par’ish (Gr. paroi/kos, dwelling 


frugal management of a household.| beside another—see para), a dis- 
economic, \ pertaining to econo-| trict having its own offices for the 
econom/ical, my; frugal; thrifty. | legal care of the poor, etc.; an ecele- 
econ’omist, one who is economical. siastical division of a town or coun- 
economize, to keep house or spend| try; in the United States, an ec- 

money frugally. clesiastical society not bounded ter- 

, pertaunng to the in-| _ritorially. 
ster ae an | habitable earth ; | parishioner, one of a parish. 
Z universal, paro’chial, relating to a parish. 


Exercise LXX. 

1. The telegraph was not in order, or I should have got a telegram. 
2. The aeronaut took with him some aerated bread. 38.1 said he 
was a demagogue, not a democrat. 4. My antagonist was in an agony 
of fear. 5. The architect has planned a closet for the archives, 6. 
Better to be ruled by a monarch than by an oligarchy. 7. Astron- 
omy is much indebted to astrology for its advances. 8. Anarchy 
would be a disaster which we hope to avert. 9. She suffers under 
a chrome complaint for which she means to try hydropathy. 10. 
Orthography and etymology should be studied if we would use 
words aright. 11. She is methodical in her habits, and keeps all her 
things in order. 12. He apologized for taking my catalogue. 13. 
The mineralogist should be also a geologist. 14. Do not cavil* at 
the syllogism 1 offer. 15. The monkis a great archeologist. 16. By 
the aid of a diagram, we were able to solve the problem. 17. The 
captain’s chronometer was lost in the disastrous wreck. 18. He will 
try the hydropathic treatment for dropsy. 19. His tragedy was 
more laughable than the comedy which followed. 20. She is an 
autograph-hunter, and a most remorseless one. 21. The pilfering 
compiler is welcome to his pillage. 22. The cook has put too much 
saleratus in the bread. 28. I did not much heed the antagonism 
of the demagogue. 24. No one in our parish knows better how to 
practice economy. 25. He is a stenographer, but knows little of leai- 
cography. 26. The minister neglects his parochial duties. 


“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the hwman mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals} nor forts,””—LONGFELLOW. 


* See cavus in the third division of Latin Roots. 
+ Arsenal is from the Italian arsenale, which is from the Latin arz 
newalis, a naval citadel, 
* 
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ON’OMA, a name. 


On/omatopoe’ia* (poi/eo, I | Paron’ymous, of like derivation ° 
make), the forming of words in| kindred ; allied. 
imitation of sounds. Patronym ic (pater, a father), a 
on’/omatopoet/ic,resembling the sound | name derived from that of a pare 
signified, as crash, crackle, hiss, or ancestor (as Johnson, the son of 


ete. John); also, the surnume of a fam- 

Anon/ymous, without a name. aly. 

Meton’/ymy (Gr. metonu’/mia, a a word having the 
change of name), in rhetoric, a| Syn’/onym, same meaning as 
figure of speech in which one word | syn’/onyme,t another in the 
1s substituted for another to which it same language. 


has some relation—as, “I have read | synon’ymous, having the same mean- 
Milton,” that is, his works; “they | ig; expressing the same thing. 
have Moses and the prophets,” | Pseu/donym (vy. pseu/dos, false), 
that is, their writings. a false signature. 


OP’/TOMAT, I see; Op/sis, a view; Op/’tikos, visual. 


Op’tic, \ relating to the sight; vis- | Op/tics, the science which treats of 

op‘ tical, ual ; relating to optics. the nature and laws of vision, 

opti/cian, one who constructs and sells | Catop/’trics, that part of optics 
instruments and glasses to aid vis-| which treats of the =: aaah of light 
ton. From polished bo 


* The literal signification of this word is simply word-making ; but by 
usage it has been made to mean an imitative word. Such words as whiz, 
whiff, bounce, puff, plash, thump, gargle, gurgle, sneeze, hiss, etc., are ono- 
matopoetic, Imitative sounds are among the first elements of speech. 

. Klang or clang (Gr. klang-e) is onomatopoetic in several languages, and 
goes to form the German word for harmony (wohlklang). Many roots of 
words may be traced in a similar way to their imitative sounds. 

+ One word can seldom be explained perfectly by any other single word 
in the same language. Even if at first two words are identical in mean- 
ing, as perhaps pig and pork originally were, there is a constant Sens, 
to differentiate their meanings. 

There is perhaps little difference between begin and Sonics! answer 
and reply, end and jinish. The former in each pair of words is Teutonic, 
the latter of Latin origin, and the one is very nearly an exact translation 
of the other, But even here, though the meaning is nearly the same, the 
use of the words is not the same. Commence requires the verbal noun 
after it, whereas begin can take the infinitive instead. “They began to 
dance,” but “they commenced dancing.” 

Moreover begin is far more colloquial than commence. End is used with 
Impersonal subjects; “the day has ended,” not “finished,’”’ but “I have 
finished.’ Again, jinish refers more to the result produced; “I have 
now ended (not so well jinished) forty years of toil,” but “I have finished 
(not ended) the book.”’ Lastly, answer is more colloquial, and may some- 
times imply more of retort than reply. 

So few, then, are the exceptions, that we may lay it down as a rule that 
no English word can be perfectly explained by any other single word. If 
synonyms be used to mean words of similar meaning, then they have 
an existence; but if they mean words of precisely the same meaning, 


then synonyms rarely or never occur. (See Seeley on ‘Words defined 
by Usage.’’) 
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Synop’sis (pl. synopses), a general | synop’tical, giving a general view. 
view; a collective view of any sub- | Thanatop/sis (than/atos, death), 


ject in a condensed form. 


a view or contemplation of death. 


OR/GANON, an instrument. 


Or’ gan, a natural instrument of | or’ganism, organic structure. 
action; an instrument of commu- | or’ganize, to supply with organs; to 


mcation; a well-known musical in- 
strument. 
organ/ic, relating to living organs. 
inorgan/ic, void of organs. 


arrange or construct. 
disor’ganize, to throw into confusion ; 
to destroy order. 
reor’ganize, to organize again. 


PAN, all, whole. 


Panace/a (Gr. panakei’a, an herb 
supposed to have the power of 
curing all diseases—fr. ak’ eomat, 
I heal or cure), a cure-all. 

Pan/cre-as (kre/as, flesh), a fleshy 
gland sitwated under and behind the 
stomach ; the sweet-bread of cattle. 

pancreat/ic, pertaining to or secreted 
by the pancreas. 

Pan/dect (dech/omm, I take or 
receive), a treatise containing the 
whole of any science. 

Pandemo/nium (dai/mon, a de- 
mon), the place of all the demons ; 
hell 


Panegyr’ ic (panegu’rikos, relat- 
ing to a public assembly—ag/ora, 
an assembly), an oration in praise 


of some person or event; a lauda- 
tory discourse ; eulogy. 
panegyr’ist, a eulogist. 
Pan/oply (hop/la, armor), a com- 
plete suit of armor ; armament. 
Panora’ma, (hor’ama, a sight or 
view), a large picture containing 
views which may be unrolled con- 
tinuously before the spectators. 

Pan/theism, the doctrine or sys- 
tem which teaches that God is in all 
and all is in God. 

pan/theist, a believer in pantheism. 

pantheis’tic, leading to pantheism. 

pan/theon, a temple dedicated to all 
the gods. 

Pan/tomime, a scene in dumb 
show; one who acts by dumb show. 


PA/THOS, suffering, feeling. 


Pathet/ic, affecting the emotions. 
Pathol/ogy, the science of diseases. 
Allop/athy (al/los, another), that 
mode of medical practice which con- 
sists in the use of drugs to produce 
in the body a condition opposite to 
the disease to be cured. 
ullopath/ic, relating to allopathy. 
Antip/athy, dislike, aversion. 
Ap/athy, want of feeling. 
Homeosop/athy (homov/as, simi- 
lar), a mode of treating diseases by 


drugs that may excite in well per- 
sons symptoms similar to those of the 
disease for which the drugs are 
gwen. Note.—The o in @ is cften 
dropped in the spelling. 
homeeopath/ic, relating to homeop- 
athy. 
Hydrop/athy (see under huder). 
Sym/pathy, /ellow-feeling. 
sympathet/ic, full of sympathy. 
sym/pathize, to feel with or for another; 
to be kind and tender. 


PHAI/NO, I make appear; Phantas’ma, an image; Phantas/ia, 
a vision; Pha/sis, an appearance. 


Diaph/anous, allowing light to 
pass through ; translucent ; clear. 

Epiph/any (epiphanet/a, appear- 
ance), @ church festival held Jan- 


uary 6th, im commemoration of the 
visit of the Magians or Eastern 
sages to Bethlehem to see and wor- 
shap the child Jesus. 
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Fan/cy, n. an image formed in the 
mind at pleasure; a conceit or 
whim; to figure to one’s self; to 
imagine ; to like. 

fan’ciful, imaginative ; capricious. 

Fanta/sia, a musical composition 
full of fancy and eccentricity. 

fantas’ tic, full of absurd fan- 

fantas’tical, cies ; whimsical. 

Phan/tom, that which has only an 
apparent existence ; a spectre. 

phan/’tasm, a vision ; a spectre. 

Phase, Phasis, the appearance 
of the illuminating surface exhabit- 


ed by the moon or any other planet , 
aspect ; state. 

Phenom/enon (pl. phenom/ena), 
an appearance of nature the cause 
of which is not immediately obvious; 
an unusual appearance. 

phenom/enal, relating to phenomena. 

Syc’/ophant (sukon, a fig, and 
phai’no, I show), orig. one who 
informed against those who export- 
ed figs from Attica contrary to law ; 
a tale-bearer; a flatterer of the 
great or rich ; a parasite. 

syc/ophancy, servile flattery. 


PHEH/MI, I speak, I declare. 


Blaspheme’, Blame, to speak 
impiously, to censure (fr. phe’mi 
and blap’sis, damage). 

Em/phasis, the stress or force of 
the voice put wpon a particular 
word or syllable to increase its sig- 


nificance. 


emphat’ic, uttered with emphasis. 

Eu’/phemism, the substitution of a 
delicate or indirect expression in 
order to avoid something offensive 
to good manners, or indelicate. 

euphemis’tic, rendering milder on 
less offensive. 


PHIL/OS§, a friend. 


Philadel’/phian (adel/phos, a 
brother), pertaining to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Philan’thropy (anthro’pos, a 
man), the love of mankind, as op- 
posed to mis-anthropy, the hatred 
of mankind. 

philan’thropist, one who wishes to do 
good to all mankind. 

Philol/ogy, lit. the love of litera- 
ture; the science of words and lan- 
guage. 

Phil/omath, a lover of learning. 


Philos’ophy (sophi’a, wisdom), 
the science which investigates the 
causes of all phenomena, both of 
mind and of matter. 

philos’opher, one profoundly versed 
im any science ; one who acts calm- 
ly and wisely. 

philosophic, relating to philos- 

philosoph/ical, ophy ; rational. 

philos’ophize, to investigate or rea- 
son like a philosopher. 

Philharmon/ic (harmon/ia, har- 
mony), loving harmony or music. 


PHO/NE,, a sound. 


pertaining to the el- 
ementary sounds of 


Phonet/ic, | the human voice, or 

Phon‘ic, to written charac- 
ters __ representing 
sounds. 


phonetic spelling, the art of spelling 
words with letters or characters 
representing the manner in which 
they ought to be pronounced. 


Eu’phony, an agreeable sound of 
words. 

eupho/nious, pleasing to the ear. 

Sym/phony, «a consonance or har- 
mony of mingled sounds ; a musi- 
cal composition for a full band of 
instruments ; the instrumental in- 
troductions or terminations of voer2 
compositions. 

sympho/nious, agreeing ‘n sound. 
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PHOS, Pho’tos, light. 


Phos’phorus (Gr. phos’phoros, 
light-bringer, the torch-bearer, 
fr. phos and phe’ro, I bear),a wax- 
like elementary substance, easily 
made to burn, even by the heat of 
the fingers or by friction, always 
luminous in the dark in its ordi- 
nary state; the morning star. 

Enos rtate, a salt of phosphoric 


phosphoresce’, to give out light in the 
dark in ordinary temperatures. 

phosphores’cent, shining with a faint 
light in the dark. 

phosphor’ic, pertaining to or obtain- 
ed from phosphorus. 

Photog’raphy 
grapho). 

photograph/ic, pertaining to or dene 
by photography. 


(see under 


PHU’SIS, nature; Phu/sikos, relating to nature. 


Physic, remedies for diseases. 
phys’ical, natural; known to the 
senses ; pertaining to the body. 
phys’icked, operated on by physic. 
physi’cian, one qualified to practice 
the art of healing. 
phys’icist, a student of nature. 
phys’ics, the science of the properties 
of matter, the laws of motion and 
the phenomena of nature. 
Physiog’/nomy (gno’mon, one 
who knows), the art of learning 
the disposition from the features of 
the face ; the particular cast of the 
face. 


physiog’nomist, one skilled in phy- 
siognomy. 

Physiol/ogy (see under logos). 

physiol/ogist, a student of physiol- 


ogy. 

Metaphys/ics (lit. after or be- 
yond physics), the science of mind 
or intelligence, as distinguished 
from the science of natural bodies 
or matter. 

metaphys’ical, existing only in 
thought and not in reahiy; ab- 
stract ; pertaining to metaphysics. 

metaphysi’cian, one versed im the 
science of metaphysics. 


POI/HO, I make; Poi-e’ma, a poem; Poi-e’tes, a poet. 


Po/’em, a composition in blank verse 
or rhyme. 

po/et, one skilled in writing poetry. 

po/’etaster, a pitiful rhymer. 

po’etess, a female poet. 

poetic, expressed in poetry ; fig- 

poet/ical, \ urative ; wmaginative. 


po’etry, composition in verse; strok- 
ing thoughts metrically expressed. 

Onomatopoos’ia (see under 
onoma). 

Pharmacopoeia (phar’makon, 
a drug), a book of directions for 
the preparation of medicines. 


POUL‘IS, a city. 


Police’ (Gr. politet/a, the state), a 
body of civil officers employed to en- 
force the laws respecting good order, 
cleanliness, ete.; the miernal regu- 
lations of a city, etc. 

police’man, one of the police; one 
who has to see the peace is kept. 

pol’icy,* the art or manner of con- 


ducting public affairs ; prucenee ; 
dexterity in management. 
politic, wise, cunning, expedient, 
polit/ical, pertaining to the civil gon- 
ernment of a state or nation. 
politi’cian, one devoted to polities. 
pol’itics, the art or science of govern- 
ment ; contest of political parties. 


* Policy, signifying ‘“‘the writing or instrument in which a contract of 
insurance is embodied,” has an altogether different derivation. It isfrom 
the Late Latin polyptichum, an account-book, from the Greek poluptuchon, 
having many folds or leaves, from pol/us, many, and ptu’che, a fold, 
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pol/ity, the general principles that 
regulate government. 
Acrop/olis (ak/ros, high), the 
highest part of a city; a catadel. 
(kos’mos, the 


Cosmop/olite, world), a cit- 
cosmopolitan, tzen of the 
world. 


Metrop/olis (meter, a mother) 
the mother city; the chief city 
capital. 

metropol/itan, adj. belonging to the 
metropolis ;-—-n. the bishop of a 
mother church ; an archbishop. 

Necrop/olis (nek’ros, dead), a city 
of the dead; a burial-place. 


RHB#’O, I flow, I speak; Rhe/’tor, an orator; Rheu/’ma, that 
which flows. 


Rhet/oric, the science of oratory. 

thetor’ical, pertaining to rhetoric ; 
declamatory ; figurative. 

rhetori’cian, one skilled in rhetoric. 

Rheum (room), the increased ac 
tion of the vessels of any organ of 
the body, producing a flow of humors. 

rheu’matism, a painful disease affect- 
ing the muscles and joints, causing 
swelling and stiffness. 

Res/in (Lat. resi/na), a gum which 
flows from certain trees. 

res’inous, containing or like resin. 

Catarrh’ (kata), a discharge of 
fluid from the nose, caused by cold 
in the head. 


catarrh/al, pertaining to catarrh. 

Chol/er (chol’e, bile), the bile, the 
jlow of which was supposed to cause 
anger or the redness of the face in 
anger ; trascibility. 

chol’era, bilious vomiting and purg- 
ing. 

Dieses Q@, an excessive purging. 

Hem/orrhage (hai/ma, blood), a 
morbid flow of blood from the nose, 
lungs or intestines. 

hem/orrhoids, piles. 

hemorrhag’ic, pertaining to or con- 
sisting of hemorrhage. 

hemorrhoi/dal, relating to hemor- 
rhoids. 


SEK.OP’EO, I see, I watch; Skep/tomai, I look about, I consider. 


Scope (skop’os, a mark or aim), 
space; room; end; drift; license. 
Bish/op (A. S. biscop, Gr. epis’co- 
pus, an overseer), a clergyman 
who has charge of a diocese. 
bish’opric, jurisdiction of a bishop. 
archbish/op, a chief bishop. 
Bpis’/copacy (epi and skopeo), 
church government by bishops. 
episcopal, relating to episcopacy. 
episcopa/lian, adj. belonging to epis- 
copacy ;—n 33 adherent of episco- 


acy. 
aay copate, the office of a bishop; the 
order of bishops. 
Kalei/doscope (ka/los, beautiful, 
et’dos, form), an optical instrument 
in which one can see an endless va- 
riety of beautiful patterns by simple 
change of position. 
Mi’croscope (mik/ros, small), an 


instrument for viewing minute ob- 
jects. 

microscop/ic, very small. 

mi/croscop/ist, one skilled in the use 
of the microscope. 

Steth’/oscope (steth’os, the 
breast), a tube of light wood or 
gutta-percha, used for distinguish- 
ing sounds produced in the chest or 
other cavities of the body. 

Tel’/escope (te/le, afar off), an 
instrument to assist the naked eye 
in viewing distant objects, as the 
stars, etc. 

telescopic, pertaining to a telescope. 

Skep/tic or Scep/tic (Gr. skep’- 
tikos, thoughtful), one who doubts 
or denies the truth of any system oy 
doctrines. 

skep/tical, disposed to skepticism. 

skep’ticism, universal doubt. 
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TAS/SO, I place in order; Tak’tikos, fit for arranging; Tax/is, 
a putting in order. 


Tac’tics, the science and art of dis- | syntac’tical, pertaining to syntax. 
posing military and naval forces |'Tax/idermy (der/ma, a skin), the 


for attack or defense; the evolu- 
tions, etc., of such forces. 
tacti’cian, one skilled in tactics. 
Syn/tax, the proper urrangement 
of words according to the best usage 
un order to express ideas. 


art of preparing and preserving the 
skins of animals in their natural 
appearance. 
tax/idermist, one skilled in taxidermy. 
Taxon/omy, the laws and prin 
cuples of classification. 


THCH/NB, art. 
’ Tech/nical, relating to the arts; | technolog’ical, relating to technology. 


belonging to a particular art. 
technical’ity, a technical expression; 
that which is technical. 
tech’nics, the arts in general. 


Polytech/nic (pol/us, many), de- 
noting or comprehending many arts. 

Py’rotechny (pur, fe) the art 
of making fireworks. 


Technol/ogy, «a treatise on or de- | pyrotech’nic, relating to fireworks. 


scription of the arts. 


pyrotech/nist, a maker of fireworks, 


THEH’/OS, God. 


The’ism, belief in the existence of 
a God, with or without a belief in 
a revelation. 

the/ist, one who believes in a God. 

theis’tic, according to theism. 

Theoc/’racy (see under kratos). 

Theology (see under log’os). 

The/urgy (ergon, a work), a mir- 
acl 


es 
theur’gic, done by theurgy. 
Apothe/osis, in ancient times, 
the ceremony of placing some wlus- 
trious man among the gods. 


A/theism, disbelief in the existence 
of God. 

a/theist, one who does not believe in. 
the existence of God. 

atheis’tic, pertaining to atheism. 

Enthu/siasm, heat of imagina- 
tion ; ardent zeal ; fanaticism. 

enthusias’tic, zealous, visionary. 

enthu/siast, one filled with mental ex- 
citement ; a zealot. 

Pan/theism (see under pan). 

Pol’ytheism (pol’us, many), the 
doctrine of a plurality of gods. 


TITH’EMI, to place; The/sis, a placing; Thet/os, placed; The- 
ma, the thing laid down. 


Theme, asubject or topic for dis- 
cussion. 

The/sis (pl. the’ses), a proposition 
laid down to be supported by argu- 
ment ; an essay or dissertation. 

Anath’ema, a curse. 

anath’ematize, to excommunicate. 

Antith/esis, opposition or contrast 
in words or sentiments. 

antithet/ical, contrasting ; opposed. 

Hypoth/’esis, a supposition; a 
theory to account for something. 

hyputhet/ical, asswmed ; conditional. 


Paren/thesis, something insetea 
im @ sentence u’.-h %s complete 
without tt. 

parenthet/ical, expressed in a paren- 
thesis or pertaaming to it. 

Syn/thesis, a putting together ; 
the uniting of elements to form a 
compound; the opposite of anal- 
ysis ; in surgery, the operation by 
which divided parts are reunited. 

synthet/ic, pertaining to synthe 

synthet/ical, sts ; compounding 
synthet/ically, by synthesvs. 
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TEI/NO, I stretch ; Ton/os, a stretching; a tone. 


Tone, n. sownd or the character of a 
sound ; in painting, the harmony 
of the colors of a picture in light 
and shade ;—vb. to tune. 

ton/ic, adj. increasing tension ; giv- 
ing strength ;—n. a medicine which 
increases strength. 

Tune, a series of musical notes of a 
particular measure and of a given 
length ; a melody ;—vb. to put into 
@ proper state, as an instrument 
for producing the proper musical 
sounds. 

tune‘less, without tune ; wnmusical. 

tune’ful, musical ; melodious. ‘ 

tun’er, one who tunes. 


Attune’, to make musical ; to make 
one sound agree with another. 

Bar’ytone (ba/rus, heavy), adj. 
pertaining to a grave, deep sound ; 
—n. a male voice between tenor and 
bass. 

Diaton/ic, in music, in the ordi- 
nary scale; by tones and semi- 


tones. 

In/tonate, to sound lowly; tu 
modulate the voice in speaking ; te 
utter musical notes. 

intona/tion, act of intonating. 

intone’, to utter a slow, protracted, 
musical sound ; to chant. 

Sem/itone, half a tone. 


Exercise LXXT. 


1. The symphony was played by amateurs. 2. By synthesis we 
compound, by analysis we decompound. 3. The esthetic faculty in 
him is not so strong as the mechanical. 4. A synopsis of the course 
of lectures will be published. 5. Howard distinguished himself as a 
philanthropist. 6. She was made insensible by some anesthetic ap- 
plication. 7. The prologue to the comedy was full of humor. 8. 
The strange phenomena were described by an eye-witness. 9. The 
words are synonymous. 10. The bishop of this diocese is a skillful 
logician and an eminent philosopher. 11. We cannot say which 
shows the greater wonders, the telescope or the microscope. 12. The 
physician applied the stethoscope, but no organic disease could be de- 
tected. 18, Glasgow is the commercial metropolis of Scotland. 14. 
By method we economize time. 15. Incisions were made in the bark 
and resin flowed copiously. 16. The physical features of the country 
were graphically described. 17. His style is incisive, but hyperbolical. 
18. He has a large parish, and his parochial duties are well fulfilled. 
19, On me when dunces* are satiric (v. sat/ur, full), I take it fora 
panegyric. 20. He practices both the adlopathic and the home- 
opathie mode of treatment. 21. My friend the philanthropist lives 
in Philadelphia. 22. A phonetic alphabet has been formed. 238. It 
is a euphemism to speak of the defaulter’s crime as merely an irreg- 
ularity. 24, They are skeptical but sincere. 25. It is hard to say 
from his writings whether he is a ¢heist, a pantheist, or an atheist, 
26. Hypotheses are merely the provisional scaffoldings of truth, and 
do not enter (Lat. intro, I go in, Fr. entrer) into its structure. 


* For dunce, see “Words derived from the Names of Persons,” p. 258 
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DIVISION 


SECOND. 


|The Greek language is the inexhaustible storehouse from which 
new words in science and art are continually formed or compound- 
ed. Some of these words have their day and pass into oblivion, but 
others remain, and promise to have a permanent place in our Eng- 
lish vocabulary. It would serve no good purpose to give here all 
the words formed from the Greek. We confine our selection to 


chose that are likely to be useful.] 


Ach/os, pain—ache. 

Ag’/ora, an assembly, Agoreu/o, 
I speak in an assembly—allegory 
(lit. a speaking differently, 2. e., 
language having another mean- 
ing than the literal one), cat’e- 
gory (a clés, an order of ideas), 
panegyr’ic (fr. panegu/ris, an as- 
sembly of all the people). 

Ainig’/ma, a dark saying—enig’- 


ma. 
Ai/reo, J take—die’resis (separa- 
tion, as of one syllable into two, 
signified as in the mark over e 
in aérial, or over o in z0dlogy). 
Ai/’ther, sky—e’ther, ethe’real. 
A.k/me, a point—ac’me. 
Akolou’theo, I follow—ac’/olyte. 
Akou/o, I hear—acous’tic. 
Ak’ros, high—acrop/olis (y. pol’- 
is), ac’robat (fr. bar’no, I go). 
Al’gos, pain—neural’gia (v. neu/- 
ron), nostal’gia (v. nos’tos). 
Allax’is, a change—par’allax. 
Allei’on, one another—par/allel, 
parallel’ogram. 
Al/los, another—al/legory, allop’- 
athy. 
Al/o-e, a bitter herb —al’oes. 
on 


Al’pha, the first Greek letter—al- 
phabet. 

An/’emos, the wind—anemometer, 
anem/o-ne (wind-flower). 

An/er, a man—Andrew, Alexan- 
der. 

An/thos, a flower—anther, an- 
thology, polyan’thus. 

Anthro’pos, a man—anthropol- 
ogy, mis’anthrope, philan’thro- 
pist, philanthropy. 

Ayr’gos, idle—lethargy, lethar’- 
gic (v. le’the). 

Ayris’tos, best—aris/tocrat. 

Arith’mos, number—arithmetic, 
arithmetician, logarithm. 

Ark’tos, a bear, a cluster of stars 
in the northern heavens called the 
Bear—arctic. 

Aro/ma, spicy flavor—aromat/ic. 

Arte/’ria, a blood vessel—ar’tery, 
arte’rial. 

Ar’thron, a joint—arthritis (in- 
flammation of the joints). 

As/’keo, I exercise—ascet’ie (one 
unduly rigid or austere; one who 
retires from the world). 

Aspar’agos, the shoots of divers 
plants—aspar/agus. 
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At/mos, vapor, smoke—at/mo- 
sphere, atmospher’ic. 

Au ‘los, a pipe—hydrau‘lic. ° 

Axio/ma, claim, request—ax’iom. 


Bai’no, I go—ac’robat, metab/a- 
sis (transition). 

Bal/samon, balsam—balm, em- 
balm. 

Bar’baros, not Greek—barba/- 
rian. 

Ba/ros, weight—bar’ytone, bar- 
om/eter, bary’tes (a mineral). 
Ba/sis, foundation—base, baseless, 

basement, basis, debase. 

Ba/thus, deep—ba/thos. 

Be’ta, the second Greek letter—al- 
phabet. 

Bib/lion, a book—bible, biblical. 

Bi/os, life—biog’raphy, biol’ogy, 
amphibious. 

Bol’bos, an onion—bulb, bulb- 
ous. 

Bom/bux, the silk-worm—bomba- 
zine. 

Bo’ta-ne, a plant—botan/ic, bo- 
tan/ical, botanist, bot/any. 

Bou/kolos, a herdsman—bucol’ic. 

Bro’mos, a bad smell—bro’mide, 
bro’mine, 

Bron/chos, the throat—bron/chial, 
bronchi ‘tis. 

Brot/os, mortal—ambro/sia (a, 
not), “the fabled food of the 
immortals.” 

Bru/o, I shoot or bud—em/bryo. 

Bus/sos, bottom—abyss’ (a, with- 
out). 


Cha/lups, very hard iron—chalyb- 
eate (containing iron). 
Cha/os, empty space—chaot’ic. 
Charak’ter, something engraved, 
Charas’/so, I notch or scratch — 
char’acter, char’acterize. 
Cha/ris, grace—eu/charist. 
Cheir, the hand—surgeon (corr. 
of chirurgeon), chirog/raphy. 
Chil/ioi, thousand—kil/ogramme. 
Chimee/ra, a fabulous monster— 
chime’ra. 


Chlo’ros, grass-green—chlo/rine 
(a greenish yellow gas having 


great power as a_ bleacher), 
chlo’ride. 

Chol’e, bile—choler, choleric, 
cholera, melancholy (mel/an, 
black). 

Chon/dros, cartilage of the breast 
—hypochon/driac. 

Chor/de, a string—chord, cord, 
cordage. 


Cho/’reo, J retire—anchoret or 
anchorite. 

Chor’os, a dance—choir, cho’rus. 

Cho’ros, a place—chorog’raphy 
(description of a region or coun- 
try). 

Chris’tos, 
Christ. 

Chro’ma, color—chrome, chro- 
mat/ic, achromat/ic. 

Chru/’sos, gold—chrys/alis, 
chrys’olite, chrysan/themum 
(an/themon, a flower). 

Chu los, juice,the milky juice drawn 
out by digestion—chyle, chylifac’- 
tion. 

Chu’mos,* juice—chyme (digest- 
ed food before being changed to 
chyle), chym/ify. 


anointed — chrisin, 


Dee’mon, a spirii—de’mon, de- 
mo/’niac, demonol/ogy. 

Dak/tylos, a finger—dac’tyl. 

Da/mao, I subdue—ad’amant (a, 
not), diamond. 

Deig’ma, what ts shown—par’- 
adigm (an example). 

Dek/’a, ten—dec’agon, dec’alogue. 

De’ma, a tie, a bundle—di/adem. 

Demos, the people—demot/ic(per- 
taining to the people), dem/a- 
gogue, dem/ocrat, endem/ic, epi- 
dem/ic (lit. upon the people, ¢. e., 
attacking many persons). 

Den/’dron, a tree—dendrol/ogy, 
rhododen/dron (rhod/on, a rose). 

Der’ma, the skin—der/mal, der- 
matol/ogy, epider’mis, pachy- 
der’ mata (thick-skinned animals 
—fr. pach’/us, thick). 


* Chemistry, alchymy, etc., sometimes set down as derived from chumos 
are more certainly traced to the Arabic kimid, the occult art. 
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Des’po-tes, a ruler- -des’ pot, des- 
pot/ic, des’potism. 

Deu/teros, the second—Deuteron’- 
omy (nomos, a law). 

Diab/olos, the devil—diabol‘ical. 

Diak/onos, a servant—dea/con, 
diac’onal. 

Diai/ta, manner or place of life— 
di’et, di/ etary, dietet’ic. 

Didas’ ko, I teach—didac’tic. 

Did/onai, to give, Dos‘is, that 
which is given—dose, an/tidote, 
an’ecdote. 

Di’ke, justice, Sun/dikos, help- 
ing ina court of justice—syndic, 
syn/dicate. 

Diph’thera,leather—diphthe’ria. 

Dip’lo-os, double, Diplo’ma, 
a duplicate—diplom/acy, diplo- 
mat/ic. 

Dra/o, I do, Dra/ma, an astion— 


dramat/ic, dram/atist, dram/a- 
tize, drastic (powerful). 
Drom/os, a running course— 


drom/edary, hip’podrome (a cir- 
cus, fr. hippos, a horse). 

Drus, an oak—dru/id, dry’ad. 

Du/namis, power — dynam’ic, 
dy/nasty. 

Dus, badly, ill—dys’entery (en/tera, 
the bowels), dyspep/sia (pep’to, I 
digest). 


fib’/enos, the ebony tree—eb/ony. 

E/cheo, I sound, I teach orally— 
cat/echise, echo. 

Ech/o,f[ hold—e’ poch (v. epi). 

E’gesis, a leading—exe’gesis. 

Hi/dos, form—cy/cloid, ov/oid, 
rhom/boid, spher/oid, trap’ezoid, 
kalei’doscope. 

Bi/kon, an image — icon/oclast 
(klas’tes, a breaker). 

Hi/ron, a dissembler in speech— 
irony. 

tkkle’sia, an assembly—eccle- 
sias’tic. 

Elau/no, I beat or draw out, 
Elas’ma, a plate of metal that 
has been hammered out—elastic. 

Hl-e-gei’a, a song expressing sor- 
row—elegy. 

EBlek/tron, amber —elec’tric, elec- 
tric/ity, elec’trify. 


EV’eos, pity—eleemos’ynary (re- 
lating to charity or alms-giving). 

El’ thein, to come—pros’elyte. 

Elu/sion, the abode of the blessed— 
elys’ian. 

Em eo, to vonit—emet/ic. 

En’/don, within— endog’/enoua 
(gen’nao, if produce). 

En/ teron, intestine—dys’entery, 
mes’entery (mes’os, middle). 

En’ tomos, cut into (fr. en and 
tem’/no, I cut), En/tomon, an 
insect—entomol’ ogy: 

Ep/os, a word—ep’ic, or/thoepy 
(or’thos, right). 

Er’emos, a desert—er/emite, her’- 
mit. 

Er’gon, a work—en/ergy, sur’- 
gery, met/allurgy. 

Es/o, within—esoter/ic (private). 

Eth/nos, a nation—eth/nic, eth- 
nog’raphy, ethnol/ogy. 

Hth/os, custom, manner—eth’ics, 
eth’ical. 

Et/umos, true, Ht/umon, the true 
source of a word—et’/ymon, ety- 
mol/ogy. 

Hu, well—eu’logy, euphony, evan/- 
gel, euthana/sia. 

Eure’ka, I have found (a discov- 
ery made after long and difficult ° 
research—so called in allusion to 
the story of Archi-me/des, who 
is said to have repeatedly uttered 
this word upon suddenly discoy- 
ering a method of estimating the 
adulteration in the gold of which 
King Hiero’s crown was made). 

BHu/rus, broad—an/eurism. 

Ex/0, outside—exoter’ic (external, 
public), exot’ic (foreign). 


Ga/la, Galak’tos, milk—gal’- 
axy. 

Gas’ter, the ‘belly—gas’tric, gas- 
tri/tis. 

Ge, the earth—geog’raphy, geol/- 
ogy, geom/etry, apogee (the 
point in a planet’s orbit most re- 
mote from the earth), perigee, 
George (geor’gos, a husbandman, 
fr. ge and ergon, work). 

Gen’ nao, I produce—geneal/ogy, 
gen/esis, en’dogens (endon, with 
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in), ex’ogens (exo, without), hete- 
roge/neous, homoge’neous (hom/- 
os, like), hy’drogen, ni/trogen, 
ox’ygen, palingen’esis (palin, 
again). 

Gi’gas, Gigan/tis (fr. geg’enes, 
earth-born), a giant—giant. 

Gignos’ko, I know (see gno’mon). 

Glos/sa or Glot’ta, the tongue— 
glossary, glottis, pol’yglot (pol/us, 
niany), gloss (to explain by com- 
ment—but gloss, lustre, is fr. the 
Icel. glossi, flame). 

Glu’kus, sweet—glycyrrhiza (liq- 
uorice—fr. rrhiza, a root), glyc- 
erine (the sweet principle of oils 
and fats). 

Glu’pho, I carve—glyph, hi’ero- 
glyph (heros, sacred). 

Gno’mon, one that knows, a thing 
that serves to make known, Gnos’- 
tos, made known—gnome, gno/- 
mon, gnos’tic, physiog’/nomy (v. 
phusis), prognos’tic, prognos’ti- 
cate, diagnos’tic, diagno/sis, 

GO/nia, a corner—diag’onal, hep’- 
tagon, hex’agon, oc’tagon, pol’- 
ygon, trigonom/etry. 

Gum/nos, naked—gymnas’tic. 

Grai/no, I eat or gnaw—gangrene. 

Gu/ros, a circuit or compass—gyre, 
gy’rate, gy’ratory, gyrfalcon (a 
kind of hawk, so called from its 
circling about before descending 
on its prey). 


Hai’ma, blood — hem/orrhage, 
hem/orrhoids (y. rheo). 

Hai’reo, I take, I choose, Hai’- 
resis, a taking for one’s self— 
heresy. 

Har’mos, a fitting, Har’mozo, 
I join—har/mony. 

Heb/domas, a space of seven days 
—hebdom/adal. 

Hed/ra, a seat—cathe/dral, poly- 
hed’ron (a solid body, having 
many faces and sides). 

Hek’/aton, a hundred—hee’atomb 
(bous, an ox—-the sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen at one time). 

Hel/ein, to killi—hel/lebore (bora, 
food). 

He‘lios, the sun—he/liotrope 


(trop’e, a turning), aphe“lion (v. 
apo), perihe’lion (the point in 
the orbit of a planet or a comet 
nearest the sea 

He/mera, a day—ephem/eral. 

Hen (év), one, Hu’/phen (gév), 
under one—hyphen (a short line 
between the parts of a compound 
word). 

Hep/ta, seven—hep’tagon, kep’- 
tarchy. 

He/’ros, a hero—he’ro, hero’ic, 
her’oine, her’oism. 

Het/eros, other, wnlike—het/ero- 
dox, heterodoxy, heterogeneous. 

Hex, six—hex/agon, hexam’eter. 

Hex/is, a habit—hec’tic (habit- 
ual), cachex’y (a bad habit of 
body, v. kakos). 

Hi/’eros, sacred—hi’erarchy, hi- 
eroglyph/ic. 

Hip’pos, a horse—hip’podrome, 
hippopot’/amus_ ( pot/amos, a 
river), Philip (phil’eo, I love), 
philip’ pic. 

His’temai, I place or set—sys’- 
tem (lit. a placing together, v. 

~ syn-, among the Greek Prefixes). 

Historia, investigation—his’tory, 
story. 

Hod/os, a way—meth’od, ex/o- 
dus. 

Holos, whole—holy, whole, cath’- 
olic, holocaust (kaus’tos, burnt), 
“a burnt offering.” 

Hom/alos, even—anom/alous. 

Homil‘ia, communion—homi‘ily. 

Hom /os, same, ike—homoge/ne- 
ous, homol’ogous, hom’onym (a 
word the same in sound, but dif- 
ferent insignification, v. onoma). 

Ho/ra, an hour—horol’ogy, hor’- 
oscope. 

Hor/’ao, J see, Hora’ma, a sight 
or view—panora/ma. 

Hor’os, a boundary, Hori’zo, I 
define —hori’zon, aph/orism (a 
short sentence expressing some 
important truth), a’orist (unlim- 
ited). . 

Hu/gros, moisi—hygrom/eter. 

Hum/nos, a song in honor of the 
gods—hymn, hymnol/ogy, an’ 
them (anti). 
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Hup/nos, sleep—hypnot/’ic. 

Hy-ge’ia, the goddess of health— 
hygien/ic. 

Hy’men, the god of marriage— 
hymene/al. 


Ich/nos, a footprint—ichnog’ra- 
phy (the ground-plan of a build- 


ing). 

Ich’thus, a fish—ichthyol’ogy. 

Id/’ea (fr. id/ein, to see), that which 
1g seen or conceived by the mind— 
ide’a, ide’al, ide’alism (the doc- 
trine which denies the existence 
of matter, or according to which 
the objects of the external world 
are what they are through the 
action of the mind in which 
they exist as ideas). 

Id/ios, peculiar—id’iom, idiosyn- 
crasy (sungkra’sis, a mixing to- 
gether, h., a peculiarity of tem- 
perament), id/iot, idiot’ic. 

Io’ta, a jot, a tittle, the name of the 
smallest letter in the Greek alpha- 
bet—iota. 

Is’os, equal—isother’mal (ther’me, 
heat), “of equal temperature.” 
Von, a violet—I’/odes, resembling 
a violet (eidos, form)—i/odine. 


Kai/o, Kau/so, I burn; Kau- 
ter/ion, @ hot iron jor marking 
—caus’tic, cau’/tery, cau/terize, 
ink (fr. enkaus’ton, the vermilion 
used in the signature of the 
emperor). 

Ka/kos, bad—caco-e’thes (eth/os, 
custom), cacol’/ogy (bad gram- 
mar), cacoph’ony (discord). 

Kak/tos, a prickly plant—cactus. 

Ka/los, beautiful —callig’raphy, 
cal’omel (mel/as, black). 

Kal’eo, J call—call, cal’endar, 
par’aclete (Gr. parakle/tos, an 
advocate), intercal’ary (Lat. tn- 
tercala/rius, put in between, ap- 
plied to the day added to Feb- 
ruary in leap-year). 

Kalup’to, I cover—apoc/alypse. 

Ka/lux, the cup of a flower—ca’- 
lyx, chal’ice. 

Kam/inos, a furnace—chim/ney. 

Kan/on, a measuring or marking 

20 * 


pole—can’on, canon/ical, can’: 
onize. 


Kar’charos, sharp - pointed — 
shark. 

Kar’dia, the heart—car’diac, 
pericar’dium. 


Kath/aros, pure—cathartic. 

Ked/ros, the cedar tree—ce/dar. 

Ken/tron, a central point—cen’- 
tre, eccen’tric, eccentric’ity. 

Ken/os, empty—cen/otaph (taph/- 
os,a tomb), “a monument in honor 
of one who is buried elsewhere.” 

Keph/a-le, the head—aceph’- 
alous, cephal/ic, hydroceph/alus 
(hu/dor). 

Ker/as,a horn—rhinoc/eros (rhin, 
the nose). 

Ke/ros, waz—ker/’osene. 

Ke/tos, a whale—ceta/ceous. 

Kit/ron, a citron or lemon—cit’ric, 
cit/ron. 

Kle’ma, a twig—clem/atis. 

Kle’ros, a lot—cler’gy, cler’ical, 
clerk, clerk’ship. 

Kli‘mata,, slopes, tracts of land— 
clime, cli’mate, accli’/mate. 

BKli7max, a _ ladder—cli/max, 
climac/teric (one of the critical 
steps or periods in human life in 
which some great change is sup- 
posed to take place in the hu- 
man constitution). 

Kli/ne, a bed, Kli’no, I bend— 
clin’ical, recline (v. chno, p. 67). 

Klu/so, I wash or rinse—clys’ter. 

Koi’mao, I sleep—cem/etery. 

Koi’nos, common—ep’icene (of 
both genders). 

Kol/la, glue—collo’dion (ei/dos, 
form, resemblance), “a solution 
of gun-cotton in ether,” pro’to- 


col. 
Ko-me’tes, long-haired—com/et. 
Ko/mos, a merry-making—com’ - 
edy (0’de), com/ic, enco’mium. 
Kong/’che, a shell—conch, conch- 
ol’ogy, conchol’ogist. 
Ko/nops, a gnat—can/opy (a net 
to keep off gnats). 
KOo/nos, a cone—cone, con/ie, con’- 
ical, conif’erous, co/niform. 
Kop/to, I cut of—com/ma, syn’ 
co-pe (im grammar, a throwing 
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out of one or more letters from 
the middle of a word, as né’er for 
never; een for even; in medicine, 
a fainting or swooning by the 
interruption of the action of the 
heart). 

Kor/uphe, the summit—cory phe’- 
us (the head-man in a chorus, 
etc.). 

Kos/mos, order, the world—cos’- 
mos, cosmic, cosmop/olite ( pol’- 
ttes, a citizen), cosmet/ic, cos- 
mog’ony (gon’e, generation or 
origin). 

Kra/nion, the skull—cra/nium, 
craniol/ogy. 

Kra/ter, a large bowl—cra’ter. 

Kre/as, jlesh—pancreat’ic. 

Kri/tes, a judge, Krit/ikos, a 
critic, Kri/sis, a decision—cri’- 
sis, criterion, crit/ic, crit‘ical. 

Krup’to, I lide—crypt, crypto- 
gamic (v. gam/eo), apoe’rypha. 

Krustal/los, clear ice—crys’tal, 
crys’talline, crys’tallize. 

Ku/’bos, cube—cube, cubic. 

Kuk‘los, a circle—cy’cle, ency’- 
clical, cy’clops (ops, the eye—in 
Gr. mythology giants having 
but one eye), cy’clone (a rotary 
hurricane), cyclope’dia (paideta, 
learning). 

Kuk’/nos, a swan—cyg/net. 

Kulin’dros, a roller—cyl/inder, 
cal’ender.* 

Kum/bos, a cavity—cym/bal. 

Ku/on, a dog—cyn’ic, cy/nosure 
(the pole-star, fr. kuon and oura, 
a tail). 

Kuri/akos, belonging to the (ku’- 
rios) Lord—church. 

Kus’tis, a bladder—cyst (in ani- 
mal bodies, a bag containing mor- 
bid matter). 


Lam/bano, I take; Lem/ma, 
something taken; Lep/sis, a tak- 
ing—ep’ilepsy (the falling sick- 
ness), syl’lable, dilem’ma (any 
difficult or doubtful choice). 


— 
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Lam/po, I shine, Lam/pas, a 
torch—lamp. 

La/os, the people, La/ikos, per 
taining to the people—la/ic, la’ity. 

Latrei/a, service—i/dol (ei’dolon, 
an image). 

Lei’chen, the lichen—li’chen. 

Lei’po, I leave, I let go—eclipse 
(the phenomenon of a celestial 
body disappearing from view in 
whole or in part), eclip’tic (the 
apparent path of the sun in the 
heavens in a year—so called be- 
cause an eclipse cannot take place 
unless the moon be in or near 
the ecliptic). 

Lei’tos, public—lit/urgy (v. er’- 
gon). 

Leg’ein, to say, to speak ; Lexis, 
a speaking ; Lex/ikos, relating 
to words—lex’icon. 

Le/’the, forgetfulness (in ancient 
mythology, one of the rivers of 
Ha/des, whose waters, when 
drunk, caused oblivion of the 
past)—Le-the’an, leth’argy (v. 
ae , le’thal (Lat. letha/lis, mor- 
tal). 

Lith/os, a stone—lith’ic, litharge 
(ar/guros, silver), lith’ograph, 
lithot’omy (tem/no, I cut), aero- 
lite, chrys/olite (chru/sos, gold), 
mon/olith (a pillar or column 
consisting of a single stone). 

Lob/os, the tip of the ear—lobe. 

Lu/ra, a harp—lyre, lyr’ical. 


Mach/omai, to jight—monom/- 
achy (single combat), logom/- 
achy (a war of words). 

Ma/’gos, a magian—mag’ic. 

Mak’ros, long, great—mac/ro- 
cosm (kos’mos, the world). 

Ma/nia,madness—ma/niac, mono 
ma/nia (vy. mon/os). 

Mantei’a, divination — nec’ro- 
mancy, nec’romancer (vy. nek/- 
ros). 

Marai’no, I wither (a-maran/- 
tos, unfading)—am/aranth (in 


* Calender, to press between heated rollers, must be distinguished from 


calendar, an almgnac, fr. the Lat. calen/de, the first day of the Roman 
month, fr. calo I proclaim, Gr. kaleo. 
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poetry, a flower that never fades), 
maras’mus. 

Marmai’ro, JI lash—mar’ble 
(Lat. mar’mor). 

Mar’tur, a witness—mar’tyr. 

Mas/tax, the jaw, Lat. mas’tico, 
I chew—masticate. 

Ma-the’ma, that which is learnt— 
mathematics. 

Mel’as, Mel’an, black—mel/an- 
choly (v. chole). 

Mel‘i, honey (Lat. mel, honey, mel- 
la’ceus, honey-like)—molasses. 
Mel/os, a tune, an air—mel/ody 

(o’de, a song). 

Me/ningx, a membrane—menin- 
gi’tis (inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain or spinal 
cord). 

Mes/os, middle—mes/ocarp (kar/- 
os, fruit), “the middle of three 
ayers in fruits.” 

Metal/lon, a mine whence metals 

are dug—met/al. 

Met-e-0’ros, raised high above 
the earth—me’teor. 

Meth/u, wine, Methus’tes, a 
drunkard—am/ethyst(a supposed 
preventive of drunkenness—a 
priv.). 

Me’ter, a mother—metrop/olis (v. 
polis), metropol’itan. 

Met/ron, a measwre—diam/eter. 

Miai/no, I pollute—mias/ma. 

Mik’/ros, small—mi/crocosm, mi’- 
croscope, microscop/ic. 

Mi’/mos, an imitator — mime, 
mimet/ic, mim/ic, mim/icry, 
mimo/sa (a genus of plants, one 
of which is the sensitive plant). 

Mi/sos, hatred— misan/thropy, 
misog’ynist (a woman-hater, fr. 
gu/ne, 2 woman). 

Mne’me, memory—mnemon‘ic, 
am/nesty (amnés’tia, a forgetting 
of the past). 

Mo/kos, mockery—mock. 

Mor’/muro, to rush as water— 
mour/mur. 

Mor’phe, _form — amor’phous, 
metamor’phosis. 

Mu /rioi, ten thousand—myriad. 

Mus’tax, the upper lip—mus- 
tache. 
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Mus’tikos, secret—mys’tic, mys’- 
tical, mys’tery. 

Mu/thos, an ancient saying, a 
fable—myth, myth’ical, mythol’- 
ogy. 


Nar’Ke, torpor—narcot/ic, nar- 
cis’sus (a flower so called because 
of its narcotic properties—Nar- 
cissus, in ancient mythology, 
was a beautiful youth fabled to 
have been enamored of his own 
image as seen in a fountain, and 
to have been changed into the 
flower called by his name). 

Naus, a ship—nau/sea (sea- 
sickness), nautical, a’eronaut. 

Nek/ros, dead—nec/romancy (v. 
manteia), necrop’olis (v. pol’is), 
necrol’ogy. 

Nem/o, J graze, Nom/os, a pas- 
ture—nomad/ic (leading a pas- 
toral, wandering life). 

Ne/’os, new—neol’ogy, ne/ophyte 
(a new convert, fr. phu/tos, 
grown). 

Ne’sos, an island—Peloponne/sus 
(pel’/ops, the dark-eyed), Poly- 
ne/sia. 

Newv/ron, a _ nerve—neural’gia, 
neural’gic, neurot/ic, neurol’ogy. 

Nit/ron, a mineral alkali—nitre 
(ni/tro is a common prefix in 
chemical terms, meaning form- 
ed by or combined with nitric 
acid). 

Nom/os, /aw—anom/alous, Deu- 
teron’/omy (the second Book 
of the Law), astronomy (v. as- 
tron), economy (v. otkeo). 

Nos/os, disease—nosol’/ogy, vo- 
sol’ogist, nosog/raphy. 

Nos/tos, return home—nostal’gia 
(homesickness, fr. algos, pain). 


Ob/elos, a small spit, Obelis’- 
kos, a pointed pillar—ob/elisk 
(a high four-sided pillar, also the 
reference mark f in printing, 
sometimes called a dagger). 

Od/ous, Odon/’tis, a tooth— 
odontalgia (toothache, fr. algos, 
pee mas’todon (mas/tos, a 
east). 
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Od/u-ne, a pain—an/odyne (any 
medicine that relieves pain). 
Oi’Kos, a house—econ’/omy, eco- 

nom/ical (v. nom/os). 
Ok-e-an/os, the great sea—ocean. 


Ol/igos, few—ol’igarchy (vy. ar/- | 


che). 

Ophthal’mos, the eye—ophthal’- 
mia. 

On, On’tos (2, ovroc), being— 
ontol’ogy (that part of metaphys- 
ics which attempts to explain 
the nature and essence of all be- 
ings). 

Or’ganon, an instrwment—or’gan. 

Or’gia, the rites of Bacchus—or’- 
gies. 

Or’phanos, deprived of either pa- 
rent—or’phan, orphanage. 

Or’kos, an oath, Orki/zein, to 
bind by oath—exor’ cise. 

Or/nis, Or/nithos, a bird—or- 
nithol/ogy, ornithologist. 

Or’thos, right, true—or’thodoxy, 
or’thoepist (ep’os, a word). 

Orches’tra, dancing-place—or’- 
chestra. 

Os/teon, a bone—osteol’ogy, oste- 
ol’ogist, perios’/teum. 

Os’treon, a bivalve  shell-fish— 
oys’ter. 

Os/’trakon, a shell, a tile—os’tra- 
cise* (to banish by the popular 
voice). 

Ox/us, sour—oxal’ic, ox’ygen (v. 
gennao), ox’idize, par’oxysm (fr. 
para, beside, and ox/unein, to 
sharpen). 

Ou/ranos, heaven — ouranog’- 
raphy. 

Paidei’a, learniny—cyclope’dia. 

Pais,a child—ped/agogue, ped’ant, 
pedan/tic, peedobap’tist. 

Palai/os, ancient—paleog’raphy, 
paleontol’ogy (onta, beings, and 
log’os). 

Pa/lin, again—pal/impsest (psa/o, 
I rub away), “a MS. parchment 
which, after only a partial eras- 
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ure, has been written over a 
second time, and on which the 
former writing is more or less 
discernible,” palingen/esis (a 
new birth, v. gennao), pal’inode 
(an ode in which the poet retracts 
the sentiments contained in a 
former production—yv. o’de). 

Pan, the god Pan—pan’/ic. 

Pap/uros, the paper reed of Egypt 
—pa/per. 

Paradei’sos, a pleasure garden— 
paradise, paradisi’acal. 

Pa/teo, I tread or walk—peripa- 
tet/ic (a follower or disciple of 
Aristotle, who walked about as 
he talked or disputed in the Ly- 
ceum in Athens). 

Pau ‘sis, a stopping—pause. 

Pei’rao, I try—pi‘rates, empir’- 
ical. 

Pen/te, five (see Greek Prefixes). 

Pen/’thos, grief—nepen’the (a 
magic potion—ne, not). 

Pep’to, I cook, I digest, Pep’sis, 
a digesting—pep’sine, pep’tic, 
dyspep’tic (v. dys-). 

Pet/alon, a leaf—pet’al, pet/a- 
lous. 

Pet’ra, a rock—Pe/ter, pet/rify, 
petrifac’tion, petro’leum, salt- 
pe’tre. 

Pha’go, I eat—anthropoph/agi 
(men-eaters), esoph/agus (fr. 07/0, 
I bear or carry for another, “the 
canal through which food and 
drink pass to the stomach”), sar- 
coph/’agus (sarks, flesh), “a spe- 
cies of limestone of which coffins 
were made, said to have the prop- 
erty of decomposing bodies in a 
short time; a stone coffin.” 

Phar’makon, a drug— phar’: 
macy. 

Phe/mi, / say—em/’ phasis, proph’- 
ecy. 

Pher/ne, a dowry—parapherna/lia 
(lit. the goods a wife brings be- 
sides her dower). 

Pher’o, J bear—met/aphor, pe- 


*In ancient Greece, bunishment by the popular voice was effected by 
throwing shells into an urn, the name of the person to be banished be|ng 


written on each shell. 
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riph’ery, phos’phorus, phospho- 
res/cent. 

Phieg’o, I burn, Phleg’ma, in- 
jlammation—phlegm, phlogis/tic 
(causing inflammation). 

Phleps, Phleb/os, a vein—phle- 
botoiy (v. tem/no). 

Phob/eo, I strike with fear—hy- 
dropho/bia (v. hudor). 

Phra/sis, speech—phrase, phrase- 
ology, par’aphrase (a loose or 
free translation of an author’s 
words). 

Phrag’ma, a fence—di’/aphragm. 

Phren, the mind—phrenol/’ogy, 
fran’tic, fren/zy. 

Phthi/sis, a wasting—phthis’ic. 

Phthong/’os, the voice—diph’- 
thong (dis, twice), triph’thong 
(treis, three). 

Phulas’so, I preserve—prophy- 
lac’tic. 

Phu/ton, a plant—zo’ophyte (a 
body resembling an animal and 
a vegetable, and formerly sup- 
posed to partake of the nature of 
both—fr. zo’on, an animal). 

Pi/no, I drink—sympos’/ium (a 
drinking together). 

Plax, anything flat and broad— 


plank. 

Pla/nao,Jleadastray, Plane’tos, 
wandering about—planet, plan’- 
etary. 

Plas’so, J mould—plas’ter, plas’- 
tic, cat/aplasm (a poultice). 

Pla/tus, broad, flat—plate, plateau, 
plat’itude. 

Ple/os, full—ple’onasm (an over- 
fullness of words in speaking or 
writing). 

Ples’ios, near to—plesiosaurus 
(saw/ros, a lizard). 

Ples’so (xAjocw), I strike—ap/- 
oplexy; apoplectic. 

Pleu/’ra, the side—pleu/risy. 

Plin’/thos, the base of a pillar— 
plinth. 

Pne/o, I blow, Pneu/ma, breath, 
air —pneumat’ic, pneumatol’ogy 
(the science of spiritual exist- 
ences). 

Pol’emos, war—polem/ic. 

Po/leo, I sell—bibliop/olist, bib’- 


liopole (a bookseller), monop/o- 
ly (v. mon/os). 

Pol/us, many (see Greek Pre- 
fixes). 

Pompe, a procession—pomp. 

Por’os, apassaye—pore, poros’ity, 
po’rous, empo/rium. 

Por’phura, the shell-fish that yields 
purple—pur/ple, por’phyry. 

Pot’amos, a river—hippopot/a- 
mus. 

Pous, Pod/os, a foot—antip/- 
odes, pol’ypus, tri’pod. 

Pras/so, J do, Prak’tos, done, 
Prag’ma, a deed—prac’tice, 
prac’tical, imprac’ticable, prag- 
mat/ic (impertinently busy). 

Presbu’teros, elder—Presbyte- 
rian, presbytery. 

Pris’ma, something sawn—prism. 

Pro’tos, first—pro’totype (tu’pos), 
pre’tocol (kol/la, glue), “a regis- 
ter of public acts made up into 
a book by gluing the leaves to- 
gether by their edges.” 

Psal/lo, i play the lyre—psalm, 
psaim/ist, psal’mody, psal’ter. 

Pseu/’dos, falsehood — pseu’do- 


nym. 
Psu/che, the soul—psy’chical, 
psychol/ogy. 
Pti’sane, barley—pti’san. 
Pto’ma, a fall—symp/’tom. 
Pug’me, a fist, the distance from 
the elbow to the knuckles—pyg/my. 
Pur, fire—pyre, pyrotech/nic (v. 
tech/ne), empyre’al or empyre’- 
an (formed of pure fire or light), 
empyreu’ma (the peculiar smell 
and taste of an animal or vege- 
table substance when burnt in a 
close vessel). 


Rheg/numi, I break—cat/aract. 

Rhin, the nose—rhinoc’eros. 

Rhod/on, a rose—rhododen/dron 
(v. dendron). 

Rhuth’mos, measured motion— 
rhythm, 


Sandal/ion, a kind of shoe—san- 
dal. 

Sak/charon, sugar—sugar. 

Sarks, Sar’kos, _ flesh —sar’- 
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casm (sarka/zo, I strip the flesh 
from the bones), sarcas’tic, sar- 
coph/agus. 

Sben/nuo, I extinguish—asbes’- 
tos. 

Sched /e, a tablet, a leaf—sched’- 
ule. 

Sche’ma, form, plan—scheme. 

Schi/zo, J split, Schis’ma, a 
division —schism,* schismat/ic, 
schist (pron. shist). 

Schol/e, leiswre—school, scholar. 

Sep/tos, putrid—antisep’tic. 

Siph/on, a tube—si’phon. 

Sit/eo, I nourish, Sit’/os, wheat, 
food—par/asite (Gr. parasit’os, 
one who eats at another’s ex- 
pense at table). 

Se’phia, the scutile-fish—sep’ia. 

Skan/dalon, a snare, a cause of 
offense—scan/dal, slan/der. 

Skel‘lo, I make dry—skel’eton. 

Ske’ne, a tent, a stage—scene, 
scen/‘ic. 

Skep/to, I lean, Skep’tron, a 
staff to lean wpon—scep’tre. 

Ski/ros, a chip of marble—scir’- 
rhus (an indurated gland). 

Soph‘ia, wisdom—soph/ist, soph’- 
istry, philos’ophy (v. philos). 

Spa/o, I draw—spasm. 

Sphai’ra, a ball—sphere, spher’- 
ical, spher/oid (etdos, resem- 
blance), hem/isphere. 

Sphin/go, I bind fast, Sphings, 
the throttler—sphinx (a fabulous 
monster common to the ancient 
mythology of the Aryan, Grecian 
and Egyptian nations, the so- 
called Egyptian sphinx being 
represented as a winged lion with 
a human head and bust). 

Sphu/zo, I throb, Sphu/is, a 
pulse—asphyx’ia. 

Spei/ra, a coil—spire. 

Spei/ro, I sow seed, Sper’ma, 
seed, Spor’os, a seed—spore, 
sporad/ic (applied to diseases 
which occur in single and scat- 
tered cases—fr. the Gr. sporad/- 
ikos, dispersed), spermat/ic 
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Spong’gia, a sponge—sponge. 

Sta/’sis, a standing—ec’stasy, eo 
stat/ic, apos’tasy, apos’tate, ste’- 
arine (ste’ar, tallow), system. 

Stalas’so, J drop—stalac’tite, 
stalag’mite. 

Stel/lo, I send—apos’tle, apostol’- 
ic, epis’tle, epis’tolary. 

Sten/os, narrow—stenog’raphy. 

Ster’eos, solid—stereoscope (am 
optical instrument through which 
two objects or views that have 
been photographed at a certain 
angle appear as one, and stand- 
ing out in a solid form as in 
nature, v. skop’eo), stereoscop’ic, 
stereotype (a metal plate of the 
size of a page cast froma mould, 
which represents in every par- 
ticular the form of movable types 
as set up by the compositor—yv. 
tu/pos). 

Steth/os, the breast—steth’oscope. 

Sthen/os, strength—calisthen/ics 
(the art of promoting the health 
of the body by gentle exercise— 
v. kalos). 

Sti/chos, a row, a line—acros’tic 
(akros, high, “a short poem of 
which the first letters of the lines 
form a word, generally a proper 
name”’); dis’tich (dis, twice), “two 
poetic lines making complete 
sense; a couplet.” 

Sti’zo, I mark with points, Stig’- 
ma, a mark—stig’ma, stig’ma- 
tize. 

Sto’a, a porch—sto’ic (one of a 
sect of philosophers called Stoics, 
founded by Zeno, who taught 
under a porch at Athens). 

Stom/achus, the alimentary canal 
—stom/ach. 

Strat/os, an army —strat’agem 
(ago, I lead), strategy. 

Stroph’e, a turning round— 
stroph’e (among the ancients, that 
part of a song or dance which 
was performed by turning from 
the right to the left of the orches- 
tra), apos’trophe, catas’trophe. 


*In English pronounced sizm, which is a departure from the Greek and 


Latin orthoepy. 
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Struch/nos, a kind of nightshade 
—strych/nine. 

Stu/’pho, J contract, Stup’tikos, 
astringent—sty p’tic. 

Su/lao, I rob—asy’lum. 

Su’/kon, a fig—syc/ophant (v. 
phai’no). 

Su/ringx, a pipe—syr/inge, syr- 
in’ga. (a genus of plants of which 
the lac is the type). 


Ta/phos, a tomb-—cen/otaph (v. 
kenos), ep’itaph. 

Tau/to, the same—tautol’ogy. 

Tei/no, I stretch—tet/anus. 

Tek’ton, a ‘workman—ar’chitect 
(v. ar/che). 

Te/le, far off—tel’egraph, tel’e- 
scope. 

Tel’eos, having reached tts end— 
teleol’/ogy (the doctrine of the 
final causes of things). 

Tem/no, I cut, Tom/os, a cuiting 
—tome, atom (a particle of mat- 
ter that cannot be made smaller, 
fr. a, not, and tom/os), anat/omy, 
entomol’ogy (v. en/tomos), epit’- 
ome, lithot/omy (v. lithos, astone), 
phlebot’omy (vy. phleps). 

Ter’eo, J preserve—artery (see 
under aer, p. 212). 

Tet/ra, four—tet’ragon, tet/rarch 
(v. ar’che), tetrasy]/lable. 

Teu/’chos, implement, book—pen’- 
tateuch. 

Than/atos, death—euthana/sia 
(an easy, happy death), thana- 
top’sis (v. optomat), tan’sy (fr. 
athanasia, immortality). 

Thau’ma,wonder—thau/maturgy 
(the act of performing wonders, 
Vv. ergon). 

The-a/omai, J see, The-o/ria, 
a looking at—the’atre, theat/ri- 
eal, the’ory, the/orist, theod/o- 
lite (fr. dol/ichos, long). 

The/’os, God—the’ism, theis’tic, 
a/theism, theol’ogy, theoc’racy. 

Therapeu/o, I heal—therapeu’- 
tics. 


Ther’mos, warm—thermal, ther 
mom/eter (v. met-ron). 

Thesau/ros, a store laid up— 
treas/ure. 

Thron/os, a seat—throne. 

Tithe’mi, J put or place, The’ke, 
a box—apoth’ecary. 

Top/os, a place—top/ic, top/ical, 
topog’raphy (the description of 
a particular place, as a city, a 
town, a tract of country, etc.). 

Trep/o, I turn, Trop/os, a turn- 
ing—trope, trop’ic, trop/ical, 
he/liotrope (v. he/lios, the sun), 
tro’phy (a token of victory set 
up where the enemy turned and 
fled). 

Troch/os, a running, a circular 
course—tro’che (a round cake), 
tro’chee (a metrical foot of two 
syllables, a long followed by a 
short). 

Tu’phon, a whirlwind—typhoon. 

Tu/phos, smoke or stwpor—typhus. 

Tup/to, I strike, Tu’pos, a blow, 
that which is produced by a blow, 
a stump, a figure—type, typ/ical, 
typog’raphy, tym’panum (Gr. 
tum/panon, a drum). 

Turan/nos, a ruler—ty’rant. 


Xu/’lon, wood —xylog’raphy 
(wood-engraving), xylograph/ic. 


Ze’0, I boil, Ze’los, eager rivalry 
—zeal, zeal’ous, zeal’ot, jeal’ous. 

Zeph/’/uros, the west wind— 
zeph’yr. 

ZO/on, an animal, Zo/’e, life— 
z0-ol’/ogy, z0’ophyte (v. phu/ton), 
azote’ (nitrogen gas, the breath- 
ing of which causes death), 
azo’ic (without life), zo/diac (fr. 
z0/dion, a little animal, because 
the signs of the zodiac are repre- 
sented principally by the figures 
of animals), epizo-ot’ic (applied 
to diseases prevailing among 
animals, corresponding to epidem- 
w diseases among men). 
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Exercise LXXII. 


1. She gave him an anodyne for the tooth ache. 2. The surgeon 
prescribed a low diet. 3. A marble church is to be built. 4. Ento- 
mology tells us of the habits of insects, 5. Philip loves horses, but 
Peter loves the rocks. 6. She was sarcastic and ironical. 7. A 
gymnast ought not to have the dyspepsia. 8, The apothecary gave 
him a dose of glycerine and molasses, 9. From the looks of the 
horizon, I prognosticate a fair day. 10. We found anemones on the 
hill. 11. On catechising the orphan, I found he did not know his 
alphabet. 12. A clerk ought to know arithmetic. 18. His energy 
is without a parallel. 14. We discussed the schism in the church, 
and the schist in my collection of minerals. 15. He took calomec 
for his melancholy and his neuralgia. 16. The galaxy shone with a 
milky brightness. 17. The idiot’s idiom was inexplicable. 18. It is 
a hebdomadal not an ephemeral publication. 19. Nautical affairs 
give him a nausea. 20. He lit the damp by electricity. 21. His 
smoking chimney makes him misanthropic. 22. Pause before you 
enter on your scheme. 28. I would like a stereotype of the stereo- 
scopic view. 24. The sycophant withdrew his slander. 25. Hers 
is an anomalous character, and not to be explained. 26. The flower 
holds up its calyx like a chalice for the bee. 27. The whole of the 
treasure was lost. 


Exercise LXXITI. 


1. The controversy was conducted with great animosity. 2. The sub- 
version of the conveyance was averted by the intervention of a common 
soldier, 8. The man survived the operation only a few hours. 4. 
The edict was revoked, and severe persecution was the result. 5, 
The devious course of our convoy lengthened the voyage. 6. On 
the verge of the precipice, the roads, instead of converging, diverged. 
7. Evidently an invisible Providence has prevision of our wants, and 
provides for them. 8. I advise you to revise your proviso in regard 
to the survey. 9. The tenant is tenacious of his rights, and main- 
tains that he shall retain the tenement and all that it contains. 10. 
Her countenance is fair, her memory redentive, but she was not con- 
tent with her stay on the continent. 11. The trophy I seek is to ben- 
efit my enemy. 12. Jealousy comes more from selfishness than love. 
13. I used the syringe on my syringa. 14. The zoologist explained 
to me the signs of the zodiac. 
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FRENCH, ITALIAN AND SPANISH ROOTS AND 
THEIR DERIVATIVES. 


I.—FRENOH. 


Abandonner (fr. the L. Lat. 
bandum, a public proclamation 
or proscription), to outlaw, to ban, 
to forsake—abandon. 

Abré’ger (v. brevis, p. 58), to 
shorten—abridge, abridgment. 
Accointer (al. to nosco, p. 118), 

to make known—acquaint. 

Accoutre, to dress—accouter. 

Affoler, to spoil, to befool—foil. 

Aigre (v. Lat. acer), sharp, biting 
—eager, vinegar. 

Aise, convenience, 
easily. 

Allée, a passage—alley. 

Allier, to miz—ally, alliance. 

Allotir, to assign to—allot. 

Allouer, to grant (fr. L. Lat. al- 
loca/re, to put to, or assign, fr. ad 
and locus, place)—allow. 

Aloi (loi, law)—alloy. 

Ancien, old—ancient. 

Arraigner (old Fr., fr. Lat. ad 
rationes stare, to plead)—arraign. 

Arriére, behind—arrear, rear. 

Arroyer (old Fr.), to set in order 
—array. 

Assembler (Lat. ad, to, simul, 
together )—assemble. 

Assez, enough (Lat. ad, for, satis, 
enough—assets. 

Atirer (old Fr.), to adorn—attire. 

Attacher, to tie, to bind—attach. 

Attaquer, to assault—attack. 


leisure — ease, 


Attourne (Norm. Fr.; L. Lat. 
attornatus), put in the place of any 
one—attorney. 

Avant (Lat. ante), before—ad- 
vance, advantage, van, vanguard, 
vantage. 

ee eis blind (Lat. ab, from, 
and oculus, eye), Norm. Fr. en- 
veogler, to blind—inveigle. 


Bachelier, a lad—bachelor. 

Bague, a trifle (fr. Lat. bacca, a 
berry )—bagatelle. 

Bagues (old Fr.), goods—baggage. 

Bailler (old Fr.), to deliver—bail, 
bailiff, bale (to throw out water). 

Balle, a pack of goods—bale, ball, 
balloon, ballot. 

Balustre, a railing—baluster. 

Bannir (vy. abandonner), to banish— 
banish. 

Banque, a bench or table—ban- 


uet. 

Barguigner (old Fr.), to haggle— 
bargain. 

Baril, a cask bulging in the middle 
—barrel. 

Barre, an obstruction—bar, barri- 
cade, barrier, embarrass, embar- 
rassment. 

Battre (Lat. ba’tuo), to beat—bat- 
on, batter, battery, battalion, 
battle, battledore, beat, abate, 
abattoir, combat, debate. 


Pronunciation of French Words.—a-biin/don-ni, i-bra-zhaé, &-kwon-ta, 
ii-koo-tr, 4-fo-la, 4-gr, aiz, 4-14, d-le-a, a-lo-teer, fi-loo-a, 4l-waw, in-se-aing, 
ir-ran-ya, dr-re-air, 4-roy-a, a-sim-bla, 4s-s4, a-te-ra, 4-tash-a, 4-tak-a, 
&-toorn, ii-viing, bi-shel-ya, biig, bagz, bié-e-4, bial, ba-lustr, ba-neer 
biink, bar-gwe-n&, ba-reel, bar, bié-tr. 


OA) 
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Beau, Bel, Belle (Lat. bellus, 
fine, gay), beau, beauty, belle, 
beldam ( = belle, dame), belles- 
lettres, embellish. 

Beffler (Norm. Fr.), to deceive or 
mock—bafile. 

Beffroi, a watch-tower—belfry. 

Beveau, a square rule—bevel. 

Biais, a slope—bias. 

Bijou, a jewel—bijouterie. 

Blanc, white—blanch, blank, blan- 
ket, carte-blanche. 

Blesmer (old Fr.), to sotl—blem- 
ish. 

Bosuf, an ox—beef. 

Bosse, a bunch—boss, emboss. 

Bouc, a goat, Boucher, a slaugh- 
terer of goats—butcher. 

Briser, to break to pieces, Débrig, 
rubbish—debris. 

Bourglaire (fr. L. Lat. burgi- 
latro), the robber of a dwelling— 
burglar, burglary. ; 

Bourse (Lat. bursa), a purse—dis- 
burse, purse, reimburse. 

Bouteille, a bottle, a bubble—bot- 

‘tle, butler. 

Bouton, a bud, a button—button. 

Braise, embers, Brasier, a coal- 
pan, EKmbrasure, an opening 
for the mouth of a cannon—brasier, 
embrasure (brazier, a worker in 
brass, has a different derivation). 

Bras, the arm—bracelet, embrace. 

Briller, to shine (fr. the Lat. beryl- 

‘lus, a bright-shining precious 
stone)—brilliant, brilliancy. ° 

Brocher, to stitch or embroider— 
brocade, brochure (a pamphlet). 

Brusque, lively, quick—brisk. 

But, aim, mark—butt, début, rebut. 


Caisse, a bor—case, casement, 
cash, cashier (n.). 

Canceller, to erase (fr. Lat. can- 
celli, cross-bars, lattice-work)— 
cancel, chancel, chancellor. 


Canevas (Lat. cannals, me 
canvas—canyvas, canvass, vb. (a 
metaphorical meaning taken 
from sifting a substance through 
canvas). 

Carole, a dance—carol. 

Casser, to break—cashier (to dis- 
miss). 

Catel (old Fr.), goods, movables— 
cattle. 

Charger, to load, to place in a car 
—charge, charger, discharge. 
Charpentier (Lat. carpeniarius), 

or carpenter—carpenter. 

Cheval, a horse—chevalier, chiv- 
alry, cavalry, cavalier. 

Chercher (fr. the Lat. circa, all 
around), éo seek—search. 

Cidre, the juice of apples—cider. 

Colonel (formerly corenel, fr. Lat. 
corona, a crown)—colonel. 

Ciseler, to emboss—chisel. 

Compagnie, company — accom- 
pany. 

ne (old Fr.), a hare—cow- 
ard. 

Coucher (fr. the Lat. colloco, I 
place), to lie down—couch, ac- 
coucheur (a surgeon who attends 
women in childbirth), 

Courtiser, to jlatter—courtesy, 
curtsey. 

Coustume (old Fr.), Coutume 
(Fr.), habit, fashion — custom, 
accustom. 

Couette, a feather-bed (Lat. cul- 
citu), Coussin, a pillow—cush- 
ion, quilt. 

Couvrer, to cover—cover, cover- 
let, covert, curfew (couvre-few), 
discover, culvert, recover, ker- 
chief (couvre-chef). 

Cramoisi (fr. the Arabic hermes, 
the name of the insect producing 
the color)—crimson, carmine. 

Croc, a hook—crochet, crotchet, 
encroach, encroachment. 


Pronunciation of French Words.—Bo, bel, bef-fia, bef-rwaw, bey-o, be-a, 
be-joo, blank, bla-m4, behrf, book, boo-shaé, bre-z&, da-bree, boorg-lair, 
boors, boo-ta/ye, boo-tong, braiz, bra, bre-ya, bro-sha, broosk, kaiss, 
kan-sel-a, k4-n-va, kii-rol, kii-sa, kii-tel, shar-zha, shar-pant-ya, she-val, 
shair-sha, see-dr, se-z-l8, kong-pain-ye, koo-ar, koo-sha, koor-te-za 
koo-toom, koo-et, koos-sang, koov-ra, kKram-waw-ze, Krok. 
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Débaucher, to entice away (fr. 
the old Fr. bauche, shop), to de- 
tach from one’s work—debauch. 

Débonnaire (de bon air), court- 
eous, affable—debonair. 

Déboucher, to open (fr. de and 
bouche, mouth)—debouch. 

Dé6bris, see briser. 

Décanter, to pour off gently— 
decant, decanter. 

Dépsét (Lat. depositum, to put 
down)—depot. 

Despescher (old Fr.), Dépé- 
cher (Fr.), to disembarrass, to 
send away quickly-—despatch. 

Détacher, to untie—detach. 

Deux, two—deuce. 

Développer (the opposite of en- 
velopper), to unfold—develop, de- 
velopment. 

Donjon, the large tower of a fortress 
—dungeon. 

Douaire (Lat. dos, dotis), a dowry 
—dower, dowager, dowry. 

Drap, cloth—drape, draper, dra- 
pery. 

Dresser, to make straight (v. Lat. 
rego) —dress, dresser, address, 
redress. 


Eeuyer, one who attended on a 
knight and bore his lance and 
shield (fr. Lat. seu/tum, a shield) 
—esquire. 

Embuche, a snare—ambush (v. 
bosco under Italian derivatives). 

Empécher, to hinder—impeach. 

Empirer (pire, worse, fr. Lat. 
pejor), to make worse—impair. 

Encontre (fr. en, in, and Lat. 
contra), a sudden meeting—en- 
counter. Y 

En devoir, in duty—endeavor (v. 
debeo, p. 72). 

Envelopper, to fold wp—envelop, 
envelope (v. développer). 


Hnhausser (Norm. Fr.), to in- 
crease—enhance. 
Environ, about (fr. en, in, and virer, 
to veer), envi/ron, en/virons. 
Epaule, the shoulder—epaulet. 
Eschanteler, to cut off the corners 
or edges of (fr. chantel, a corner- 
piece)—scantling. 
Eschapper, to shift away—escape. 
Eschever, to avoid—eschew. 
Espier, to examine narrowly—espy, 


spy: 
Essayer, to try—essay, assay. 


Faible (fr. Lat. fleb/ilis, lamenta- 
ble), weak—feeble, foible. 

Feu, jire—curfew (v. couvrir). 
Flairer (fr. the Lat. fragro, I ex- 
hale an odor), to smell—flavor. 

Fourbir, to rub wp—furbish. 

Fournir (old H. Ger. frumjan, to 
accomplish), furnish, furniture. 
veneer. 

Fourrager, to fodder—forage. 

Frais, charges, expenses, Defray- 
er, to settle the expense of a house 
—defray. 

Franc, free—frank, frankincense, 
franchise, disfranchise. 

Friper, to wear to rags—frippery. 

Friser, to curl—frizz, frizzle. 


Frogner, to look surly on— 
frown. 
Gage, a pledge—gage, engage, 


wages. 

Gagner, to gain—gain. 

Gala (Sp.), show—gala, gallant, 
garland, regale. 

Gambiller, to wag the leg—gam- 
bol. 

Garantir, to make good—guaran- 
tee, warrant, warranty. 

Garder, to defend—guard, guard- 
ian, ward, warder, warden, ward- 
robe. 


Pronunciation of French Words.—Da-bo-shaé, da-bon-air, da-boo-sha, 
da-kan-ta, da-po, di-p4-sha, da-ta-sha, dehr, da-vel-op-4, don-zhon, doo- 
air, dra, dres-sa, 4-kwee-4, 4ng-boosh, ang-pa-sha, ing-pera, ang-kon-tr, 
ang-dev-wawr, ang-vel-op-a, 4ng-h6-sa, 4ng-ve-rong, a-pol, 4-shant-la, 
a-shi-pa, & shev-a, es-pe-&, es-sa-ya, fai-bl, fehr, flai-ra, foor-beer, foor- 
neer, foo-rai-zha, fra, frank, fre-pa, fre-za, frén-y&, gazh, gan-ya, ga-la. 


ging-bil-ya, gaé-ran-teer, gar-da. 
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Garnir, to furnish—garment, gar- 
nish, garrison. 

Garir, to take refuge, Garite, a 
place of refuge—garret. 

Geniévre, a juniper berry—Gen- 
eva, gin. 

Gentil, pretty, airy—jaunty. 

Gorge, the throat—gorge, dis- 
gorge. 

Gratter, to scrape—grate, grater. 

Gruau, oatmeal—gruel. 


Habitacle, habitation—binnacle. 

Hacher, to hack—hatchet. 

Haine, hatred—heinous. 

Harasser, to tire out—harass. 

Haut, high— haughty, hauteur, 
hautboy (bois, wood). 


Jaloux (v. the Gr. zelos), desirous 
—jealous. 

Jaune, yellow—jaundice. 

Jeu parti (mid. Lat. jocus parti- 
tus, an even chance), properly, a 
game in which the chances are 
even, h. wncertain—jeopard. 

Joie, joy—joy, enjoy, rejoice. 


Laisser, to let—lease. 

Lamponner (old Fr.), to fib— 
lampoon. 

Laniére, a strap—lanyard. 

Latte, a lath—lattice. 

Leurre, a bait—lure, allure. 

Lieu, place—lieu, lieutenant. 

Lit, a bed, Litiére, the bedding of 
cattle—litter. 

Livrer, to set free (Lat. liber, free) 
—livery, deliver. 

Loisir, leisure time (fr. old Fr. 
loist, it is allowed, fr. Lat. licet, 
u is permitted)—leisure. 


Massacre (etymol. unknown)— 
massacre. 

Manger (Lat. manduco, I chew), 
to eat—manger, blanc-mange. 


Marron, a large French chestnut— 
maroon (chestnut-colored). 

Malgr6, against the will (fr. mal, 
ill, and gré, will)—maugre. 

Matin, the morning—matins. 

Ménage, a house—menag’erie. 

Mener, to lead—amenable, de- 
mean, demeanor, promenade. 

Merci, benefit or favor—amerce, 
mercy. 

Mignon, 
minion. 

Moderne (fr. Lat. modo, just 
now)—mod/ern. 

Monsieur (fr. mon, my, and sieur, 
sir)—sir, Mr. (the pl. is messieurs, 
contracted messrs., which is used 
as the plural of Mr.). 

Mot, a word, Motto (It.), a device 
—motto. 

Mouton, a sheep—mutton. 


darling — mignonette, 


Nappe, a table-cloth, Naperon, 
a large cloth—apron. 
Nuisir, to injwre—nuisance. 


CGiuvre, work—maneuver or ma- 
neeu’vre (L. Lat. man-opera, lit., 
hand-work), chef-d’ceuvre (pron. 
sha-doovr), v. manus, p. 108. 

Outre, beyond, Oultrage, excess 
(fr. Lat. ultra, beyond, ago, I do) 
— outrage. 

Ouvrir, to open (Lat. aperio)— 
overt, overture. 


Parler, to speak—parlance, par- 
liament, parole, parlor (It. par- 
latorio, the room in a nunnery 
where the nuns were allowed to 
speak to visitors through a grat- 
ing). 

Parer, to ward off — parachute 
(schute, a fall), parasol (Lat. sol, 
the sun), parry. 

Parquet, an inlaid floor—par- 
quetry. 


Pronunciation of French Words.—Gar-neer, ga-reer, jen-e-avr, jain-til, 
gorzh, gré-ta, groo-o, ha-be-takl, hé-sha, hain, hé-ras-&, hd, zhi-loo, zhin, 
zher, zho-a, las-sa, lang-pon-na, la-ne-air, lat, lehr-r, loo, 16, liv-ra, lwaw- 
zeer, ma-sikr, m&n-zha, mar-ron, mal-gra, ma-taéng, ma-nizh, men-& 
mair-see, minyon, mod-airn, mos-sieu, mo, moo-tong, nip, nwé-zeer 
90-vr, Ootr, 00-vreer, par-1l&, pa-ra, par -ka, 
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Pavillon, a tent (fr. Lat. papilio, 
a butterfly )—pavilion. 

Pays (Lat. pagus, the country as 
opposed to the city), a country— 
peasant. 

Pensée, a thoughi—pansy. 

Périr, to perish—perish. 

Petit, small—petty, petticoat, pet- 
tifogger. 

Pincer, to pinch—pinch, pincers. 

Piquer, to prick—pique, piquant, 
pike, pikestaff. 

Plaider, to plead—plea, plead. 

Plaquer, to clap on—placard. 

Plonger, to plunge—plunge. 

Pluvier (fr. Lat. pluvialis, rain- 
bringing)—plover. 

Poids, weight—avoirdupois. 

Pourchasser, to pursue eagerly— 
purchase. 

Pourfiler, to overcast with gold 
thread—purfle, purl (a kind of 
edging used for lace). 

Prude i prudens), wise, discreet 
—prude. 

Pouvoir (Lat. posse), to be able— 
power, puissant, empower. 

Puisne (old Fr.), younger—puny. 

Prairie (Lat. pratum), an extensive 
meadow—prairie. 


Quitter (fr. Lat. quietus, quiet), 
to leave—quit, acquit, acquittal. 


Rabot, a plane, Raboter, to 
plane—rabbet. 

Railler, to jest—rail, raillery, 
rally. 

Raison (Lat. ratio), judgment— 
reason. 

Rallier, to resemble—rally. 

Rang, a rank or row—range, ar- 
range, derange. 

Rebuter (v. but), to thrust back— 
rebut. 

Regarder, to keep in view (re and 
garder)—regard. 


Regretter, to lament—regret. 

Relayer, to relieve another by un- 
dertaking his task—relay, rely, 
reliable, reliance. 

Rempart, the wall of a fortress— 
rampart. 

Rencontre (Lat. re, again, and 
contra, against), an accidental 
meeting—rencounter, 

Renommeée (Lat. re, and nomen), 
fame—renown. 

Retourner, to go back—return. 

Retrouver (v. trowver), to find 
again—retrieve. 

Reveiller (Lat. vigil, on the watch), 
to awake—reveille. 

Revanche, requital—revenge. 

Réver, to dream—vreverie. 

Roder, to roam—rogue. 

Roi (Lat. rez, a king), a king— 
royal, viceroy. 

Réle, a roll, a scroll—control (Fr. 
contre-rolle, the copy of a roll of 
accounts, fr. contre, against, and 
réle: so that the lit. meaning of 
control is to check by a.contra-ac- 
count). 

Rustre, a swaggerer—roister. 


Sachet, a little sack—satchel. 

Saisir, to lay hold of—seize. 

Saison (fr. the Lat. statio), due 
tume—season. 

Salon, a large halli—saloon. 

Saucisse (Lat. salsus, salted), 
sausage. 

Sente, a path—sentinel. 

Sombre (Lat. sub-umbra, under 
shade), dark—somber. 

Soubresault (old Fr., fr. Lat. 
supra, above, and saltus, a leep) 
—-somersault, somerset. 

Sorcier (Lat. sors, a lot), one who 
divines by casting lots—sorcery, 
sorcerer. 

Souiller, to befowl—sully. 

Souvenir, to remember—souyenir, 


Pronunciation of French Words.—Pi-vil-yon, pa-6, pain-sa, pé-reer, pet-ee, 
pin-sa, pl4-da, plon-zha, plu-ve-4, pwaw, poor-shi-sa, poor-fe-la, prood, 
poo-vwor, pween, kee-ta,ra-bota, ra-l-ya,ra-zong, rang, reb-u-ta, ré-gré-ta, 
rel-d-y4, rang-par, ring-kontr, ren-om-a, ret-oor-na, ré-troo-va, ré-val-ya, 
rev-dinsh, rev-a, ro-da, rwah, role, roostr, sa-sha, sai-zeer, sa-zong si-long 
g0-siss, Sint, som-br, soo-bré-sdlt, sor-se-4, soo-il-ya, Soo-v-neer, 
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Souverain (Lat. supra, above)— 
sovereign. 


Tailler, to cui—tailor, tally, cur- 
tail, detail, entail, retail. 
T&ter, to feel—taste, distaste. 
Ternir, to make dim—tarnish. 
Terrine (Lat. terra, earth), an 
earthen pan—tureen. 
Tiers (Lat. tertius), third—tierce. 
Tirer, to draw—tirade, attire, re- 
tire. 
Tissu (v. Lat. texo), woven—tissue. 
Toile, cloth—toil (a snare), toilet. 
Toucher, to feel, to handle—touch. 
rancher, to cut—trench, en- 
trench, retrench, retrenchment. 
Travailler, to labor — travail, 
travel, traveler. 
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Treillis, any latticed or grated frarne 
—trellis. 

Tremouille, a mill hopper—tur- 
moil. 

Trois, three (old Eng. treis, Lat. 
tres)—trice (the time in which 
one can count three). 

Troupe, a band, a company— 
troupe, troop. 

Trousse, a truss, a bundle, Trous- 
ser, to tuck, to fasten up—trous- 
ers, trousseau. 

Trouver, to find—contrive, re 
trieve, troubadour. 

Truand, a beggar—truant. 


Vigne (Lat. vinea), a vine—vig- 
nette. 
Voie (Lat. via), way—voyage. 


IL—ITALIAN. 


Arenga, a public set speech (fr. 
arringare, to place the audience 
in a ring for hearing)—ha- 
rangue. 


Banda, a strip of cloth, Bandie- 
ra, a banner—banner. 

Bandito, one banned or denounced 
—bandit. 

Belvedere (Lat. bellus, fine, video, 
I see), a lookout place—belve- 
dere. 

Bevere, to drink—beverage. 

Bigio, gray—bigot. 

Bilancia (Lat. bis, double, lanz, 
lancis, a dish), a pair of scales— 
balance. 

Borino, «a sharp chisel—burin. 

Bosco, a thicket-—ambuscade. 

Brigata, « troop—brigade. 

Briga, strife—brigand. 

Broccolo, a sprout—broccoli. 

Bufalo, a wild ox—buffalo. 

Buffare, to puff—buffoon. 


—— 


Busto, a trunk without a head— 
bust. 


Canestro, a box or case—can- 
ister. 

Capanna, a shed—cabin. 

Careno (Lat. carina), bottom of a 
ship—careen. 

Carlatano, a quack doctor, Char- 
lar (Sp.), to chatter—charlatan. 
Carogna (fr. Lat. caro, flesh)— 

carrion. 

Caricare, to load, Caricatura, 
an overcharged representation of 
anything—caricature. 

Cascata (v. cado, p. 58), a fall of 
water—cascade. 

Cattivo, a wretch—caitiff. 

Cupo, deep, hollow—cupola. 


Dado, a cube or die for playing with 
—dado (the moulding, ete., round 
the lower part of the walls of a 
room). 


Pronunciation of French Words.—Soo-v-rang, ti-il-ya, tia-ta,ter-neer, te- 
air, tee-ra, tis-su, twii-il, too-sha, tran-sha, tri-val-ya, tri-lee, trem-oo- 
eel. tro-&, troop, troos, troo-sa, troo-va, troo-iind, vin-yeh, vo-&,. 
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Dilettante ‘pl. diletiunti, fr. the 
Lat. delecto, I delight), an ama- 
teur—dillettanti. 


Feltro, felt—filter. 

Feria, a market held on a holiday— 
fair. 

Follare, to full cloths—fuller. 

Fresco, fresh, a method of painting 
on: walls freshly plastered—tfresh, 
fresco. 


Gaiola, a cage—gaol. 

Gamba, a leg—gambrel. 

Gazzetta, a Venetian coin worth 
about three farthings—gazette (the 
name of a newspaper first pub- 
lished at Venice about 1650, the 
price of which was a gazzetia). 

Gioja, delight—jewel. 

Golfo, an arm of the sea—gulf. 

Gondola, a Venetian boat—gon- 
dola. 

Granato, fine scarlet—garnet. 

Grotta, a cave—grot, grotto, gro- 
tesque (the style in which grot- 
toes were ornamented). 


Infundibolo (fr. Lat.in and fundo, 
I pour), a trumpet-shaped tube— 
funnel. 


Laguna, a marsh—lagoon. 


Maccare, to bruise, Macchero- 
ni, a sort of paste—macaroni. 


Nicchio, a recess in a wall for a 
statue—niche. 


Paletta (pala, any kind of flat 
thing), a little shovel—palette. 

Pantalone, a masked character in 
Italian comedy, who wore breeches 


and stockings all of one piece— 
pantaloon. 

Parapetto, a breastwork (fr. para, 
a defense, and petto, the breast)— 
parapet. 

Porcellana, the tiger or Venus’ 
shell—porcelain (so called from 
resembling the enamel of the 
porcellana). 


Rampare, to paw like a lion or 
bear—rampage. 

Ribaldo, any loose character— 
ribald. 

Rigattare, to strive for the victory 
—regatta. 

Romanzo, the common vulgar lan- 
guage—romance, romantic. 


Scarso, scant, niggardly—scarce. 

Schizzo, a rough draft—sketch. 

Soprano (Lat. super, above), in 
music, the highest female voice— 
soprano. 

Stilo, a dagger (Lat. stilus, a 
pointed instrument)—stiletto. 
Stucco, a kind of fine plaster— 

stucco. 


Tassello, a knot, a litle collar— 
tassel. 

Tenore (fr. Lat. teneo, I hold), the 
higher of the two kinds of voices 
usually belonging to adult males— 
tenor. 

Torso, the stump of a cabbage— 
torso (the trunk of a statue). 
Tromba (Lat. tuba), a trumpet— 

trumpet. 


Velluto (Lat. vellus, a fleece), 
fleecy, nappy—velvet. 

Viola, a stringed instrument—viol, 
violin, violoncello. 


II._SPANISH. 


Alcoba, a recess in a room—al- 
cove. 

Almendra, almond—almond. 

Albrau, a wild duck in is first 


year, having generally a peculiar 
brown—auburn. 

Azar, an unlucky throw of the dics 
—hazard. 


~ 
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Barraca, a cabin—barrack. 
Bobo, foolish—booby. 


Calibre, bore, diameter—caliber. 

Canon (cafion, fr. Lat. canna, a 
reed), a tube or hollow—canyon 
(a gorge between high and steep 
banks, worn by water-courses). 

Caparazon, carcass of a fowl, 
cover of a saddle—caparison. 

Capo (old Sp., Lat. caput), a head 
—cabbage. 

Cargo, the load ofa ship—cargo. 

Casta, breed, race—caste. 

Cigarro, a particular kind of to- 
bacco—cigar. 

Caracol, a winding staircase— 
caracole. 


Embargar, io umpede—embargo. 

Estampeda, a crackling—stam- 
pede (a sudden flight, from 
panic). 


Filibuster, a /freebooter—filibus- 
ter. 
Forro, lining—fur. 


Garbillare, to separate the bad 
Jrom the good—garble, garbage. 
Garrote, the strangling of a crimi- 
nal by an tron collar—garrotte. 


Lagarto, a lizard—alligator. 
Levantar, to raise—levant (to 
run away without paying). 


Palabra, a word, a promise—pal: 
aver. 

Papelete, a written slip of paper— 
pamphlet (a nasalized form of 
papelete). 

Picaron, a great rogue—picaroon. 

Placer, a gravelly place where gold 
as found by the side of a river or 
stream, or vn tts bed—placer. 


Rancho, orig., a hut; in Mexico 
a small village or large private es- 
tate on which are many ranchos and 
where cattle are reared—ranch, 
ranchero (a herdsman). 


Sabana, a sheet, a large plain— 
Savannah. 

Sierra (Lat. serra), a saw—sierra. 

Siesta (Lat. sexta, sixth, and hora, 
hour, understood)—siesta (the 
mid-day nap). 

Sombra (Lat. sub, under, wm- 
bra, shade)—sombrero (a broad- 
brimmed hat). 


Tornar, to return, Tornada, a 
return from a journey, a whirling 
wind—tornado. 


Vainilla, a small pod or husk, fr. 
vaina, a scabbard—vanilla. 


Zarsaparilla (fr. zarsa, a bram- 
ble, and parilla, a vine), the root 
of « tropical plant—sarsaparilla. 


Exercise LXXIV. 


1. Control your temper. 
retati, 
the cashier. 


a cover. 


brilliant charge. 
his trousers. 


2. The debate grew to be a combat, and 
we feared it would end in a battle. 


3. The tailor sells no goods at 


4. She stopped to parley with me in the parlor. 5. They 
have not yet discharged the cargo. 


6. I hope they will not cashier 


7. Its very name tells us that a culvert ought to have 
8. The delle, who was once called a belle dame, was called 
in her old age a beldam. 9. The attorney issued a warrant. 
There are no barriers to embarrass us. 


10. 
11. The cavalry made a 


12. In carrying the trousseaw to the bride he tore 
18. He looked quite somber in his sombrero. 


14, They 


will contrive to retrieve their losses. 15. The sentinel may be reli- 
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able, but we are all Jiable* to err. 16. She undertook to rally him 
because he did not rally his soldiers. 17. The assets were so small 
we agreed to cancel the debt. 18. His pamphlet contains a carica- 
ture. 19. The water was jiltered through felt. 20. He was inveigled 
into the speculation by which he lost. 


Exercise LXXV. 


1. His harangue to the assembly enhanced his popularity. 2. The 
plot was not developed till I broke the envelope and read the letter. 
8. Her voice is a superior soprano, and she has auburn hair. 4, 
From the parapet we could see his epaulets, 5. We are in arrears, 
and the balance of trade is against us. 6. The prude was so called 
from being prudent. 7. Our modern motto is better than the ancient. 
8. The advance in price was not to our advantage. 9. The traveler 
was not prepared for an ambuscade. 10. I do not impeach your tes- 
timony, nor would I impair your reputation. 11. His fresco paint- 
ings look still fresh. 12. You must arrange to defray the eapense. 
13. To betray private letters is an outrage of which no decent man 
or woman would be guilty. 14. Congress laid an embargo on all 
ships. 15. The traitor was compelled to atone} for his offense. 16. 
The colonel gave a beggar a crown. 17. We had ocular proof of his 
meanness, and did not allow him to inveigle us into his trap. 18. 
The cannon fell into the canyon. 19. Solitary in her habits, she is 
sullen in her demeanor. 


Exercise LXXVI. 


1. In his pamphlet he gave a garbled account of my remarks. 2. 
She lives on a ranch in Southern California and employst many 
rancheros. 8. He was quite embarrassed by the damsel’s piquant 
raillery. 4. The motto of the gazette was “Onward.” 5. We are to 
have a regatta on the Fourth of July. 6. He lost caste by his térade 
against the President. 7. Retrenchment is the order of the day. 
8. Her toilet was as simple as it was beautiful. 


* Reliable is from the French relayer, ‘‘ to relieve or take the place of ;” 
while liable is from the Latin ligo, I bind. See p. 104. 

+ Atone is from at one, denoting to be or to cause to be at one; and thus 
atonement literally means at-one-ment. This etymology, though some 
times disputed, has been well established. 

t Employ is fr, the Lat. em, for in (v. p. 28), and plico (v. p. 126). 
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ANGLO-SAXON ROOTS WITH DERIVATIVES. 


{The term Anglo-Saxon, whether as applied to the language or 
the people by whom it was spoken, must be understood to mean 
properly Saxon of England as distinguished from Saxon of the 
Continent, just as Anglo-Norman means Norman of England as 
distinguished from Norman of the Continent. 

In pronouncing Saxon words, note that all the letters have the 
same powers as those of the modern English alphabet, except c, 
which always has the power of £; thus, cyng is pronounced as if 
written sing, and cyth, kindred, as if written Zith. 

J, #, q,v and z do not occur in Anglo-Saxon, but cw has the pow- 
er of gu ; au at the end of a syllable or between two vowels has the 
sound of v; thus, cwén, a woman = queen ; heauth = heaveth; and 
ewen = even. 

The vowels sound as in mat, pen, sin, not and fun. <A, é and 4, 
with an acute accent over them, have sounds corresponding to the 
vowels heard in dame, rede and fine; 6 accented sounds like 00 in 
moon, and % accented sounds like ow in house; thus, hdm= hame ; 
Sét =feet ; dic= dike; béc = book ; and mis = mouse. 

Diphthongs were never used by the Saxons. In pronouncing the 
words that contain them, each vowel has a distinct sound. Ae, 
generally written @, seems to be a distinct letter having the sound 
of a in hat; thus, blaec or blec= black; glaed or gled= glad. 
Ae accented has the sound of a in father, as in ldedan or ledan, to 
lead, and ddern, or lern, to teach. 

Oe was introduced by the Scandinavians, but it seldom occurs. 
Where it is used, as in deman, to deem, it has the sound of ¢ 
in me. 

FE before a and o has the sound of y as a consonant: ¢ before ¢ 
and uw has the same sound; thus, earl=yarl ; cow = you ; tet = 
yett ; and wigoth = yugoth, youth. | 
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Acsian, to inquire—ask. 

Ac, an oak—acorn (old Eng.‘oke- 
corne), oak, oaken. 

Aicer, a field—acre, God’s-acre. 

aft, after—aft, after. 

fig, egg—egg, eyry (1. ¢., eggery). 
meta, leiswre—empty. 

A&pl, apple—apple. 

Air, before—early, ere, erst. 

Agan, to have—owe, own, ought. 

Arisan, to start wp—arise, rouse. 

Anfilt, anvil—anvil. 

Angel, a hook—angle. 


Bacan, to bake—baker, bakery, 
bakehouse, batch. 

Baelg, a bag—belly, bilge, billow, 
bulge, bellows. 

Bald, bold, brave—bold, boldness. 

Bana, death-blow—bane, baneful, 
henbane. 

Beacnian, to beckon—beck, beck- 
on, beacon. 

Beatian, to beat (allied to Fr. 
battre)—bat, battle, beetle. 

Bellan, to rear—bawl, bellow. 

Bendan, to bend—bandy-legged. 

Beorgan,to shelter—borough, bor- 
row, burgh, burglar, burrow, 
harbinger, harbor. 

Beorght, bright—bright, brighten, 
brightness. 

Beran, to bear—barrow, bear, 
berry, berth, bier, birth, burden, 
forbear. 

Bidan, to wait—abide, abode. 
Biddan, to pray—hbid, bead, beads- 
man, beadle, forbid, unbidden. 
Bindan, to bind—band, bond, 

bondage, bundle. 

Bleec, pale—bleach, bleak. 

Blawan, to blow—blade, bladder, 
blast, blaze, blazon, blister, blos- 
som, blow, blush, bluster. 

Bletsian, to bless—bless, blessing. 

Bodig, body—boddice, body, bodi- 
less, bodily. . 

Botan, to pay the price of—boot, 
bootless, booty. 

Brad, broad—broad, broadcloth, 
breadth, board, aboard. 

Brecan, to break —brake, bray 
(to pound’, breach, breaker, 
breakfast, brick, brink, broken. 


Breost, the breast—breast, breast 
plate, breastwork, abreast. 

Breowan, to brew—brew, brewer 
brewery, broth. 

Brucan, to use—broker, broker- 
age, brook (to endure). 

Buan, to culitvate—boor, boorish, 
neighbor, neighborhood. 

Bugan, to bow or bend, Bocsam, 
flexible, obedient—bight, bow, bux- 
om, elbow (Lat. ulna, the fore- 
arm). 

Bur, a chamber—bower. 

Byldan, to design, to make—build, 
builder, building. 

Byrnan, to burn—brand, brand- 
ish, brandy, brimstone, brown, 
brunt. 


Ceap, cattle, Ceapian, to bargain 
—cheap, chaffer, chapman. 
Cearig, careful—chary. 
Cennan, to beget—kin, 
kindred, akin, mankind. 
Ceorl, a countryman—carle, churl, 
churlish. 
Cloene, clean —clean, cleanly, 
cleanliness, cleanse, unclean. 
Clath, cloth—clothe, clothier, 
clothing, clad, unclad: 
Cleafan,to cleave—cleave, cleaver, 
cleft, clove, cloven, clover, club. 
Cnapa, a boy—knave, knavish. 
Cnawan, to know— knowledge, 
acknowledge, unknown. 
Cnyll, a loud noise—knell. 
Crafian, to ask—crave. 
Cuman, to come—comely, come- 
liness, become, welcome. 
Cunnan, to know, to be able—can, 
canny, con, conundrum, cunning, 
keen, ken, king. 
Cwellan, to slay—kill, quell. 
Cwosethan, to say—bequeath. 


kind, 


Deeg, a day—daylight, dayspring, 
dawn, daisy (= day’s eye). 

Deel, a part—deal, dole, ordeal. 

Deor, dear—dear, dearth, darling 
(= dear-ling), endear. 

Deore, dark—dark, darken. 

Dic, a mound, a diich—dike. 

Demazn, to formajudgment—deem. 

Dom, judgment—doom, doomsday. 
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Don, to do—doer, deed, undo. 

Dragan, to draw—drag, draggle, 
drain, draught, draughtsman, 
draw, dray. 

Drifan, to drive—drive, driver, 
drove, drift. 

Drigan, to dry—drought, drug 
(dried plants), druggist. 

Drincan, to suck im— drench, 
drink, drunk, drunkard,drunken. 

Drypan, to drip or drop—drip, 
drop, droop, dribble, drivel. 

Dwinan, to pine—dwindle, dwine. 

Dyn, a noise—din, dun. 


Hage, the eye—eye, eyeball, eye- 
bright, eyelid. 

Eald, o/d—alderman, earl, elder. 

Efen, jusi—even, evenness. 

Eorth, earth—earth, earthy, earth- 
quake. 


Faer, fear—fearful, fearless. 

Faeger, bright—fair, fairness. 

Faran, to go—fare, farewell, ferry, 
ford, seafaring, wayfarer, welfare, 
thoroughfare. 

Fedan, to feed—feed, feeder, fod- 
der, food, foster, father. 

Fengan, to seize—tang, finger. 

Feond,an enemy—fiend, fiendish. 

Feower, four, Feorthing, far- 
thing—four. 

Fleogan, to jly—tflag, flake, fledge, 
flee, flicker, flight. 

Fleotan, to float—float, fleet. 

Floman, to flow—flood, flow. 

Foder, food, Fostrian, to nourish 
—fodder, foster. 

Folgian, to go after—follow, fol- 
lowing, follower. 

Fot, the foot—foot, fetter, fetlock. 

Freon, to set free, to love—free, 
freedom, friend, friendship. 

Fretan, to gnaw—fret, fretfal. 

Fugel, a bird—fowl, fowler, fowl- 
ing-piece. 

Ful, unclean—defile, filth, filthy, 
foul, fulsome. 

Fullian, to whiten—full (to scour 


a 


and thicken cloth in a mill), fuller 
fuller’s-earth. 
Fyr, fire—fiery, fireworks, bonfire. 
Furrh, a furrow—furrow, furlong 
(= furrow-long). 


Gabban, to mock—gabble, gibe, 
gibberish, jabber. 

Geers, grass—grass, graze, grazier. 

Galan, to sing—nightingale (v. 
night, night). 

Gangan, to go—gang, gangway. 

Gast, a ghost—gas, ghastly, ghost, 
ghostly, aghast. 

Geard, «an inclosure—garden, yard 
(see ortgeard). 

Geotan, to pour—gush, gut. 

Gerefa, a governor (Ger. graf, a 
count)—grieve or reeve, a stew: 
ard (now used only in composi 
tion, as shtre-reeve or sheriff, fr 
scir, a county, and reeve). 

Getan, to get—get, beget, begot- 
ten, forget, forgetful. 

Gifan, to give—give, gift, forgive, 
forgiveness, misgive, unforgiven. 

Glomung, twilight—gloom, glum, 
(Ger. glumm, gloomy), gloaming. 

Glowan, to glow—glow, glowing. 

God, good—gospel (= god-spell), 
gossip (= god-sib, related in God 
as a sponsor in baptism, fr. god, 
God, and sid, place, relationship). 

Grafan, to dig—grave, graver, 
graft, groove, grove, grub, en- 
grave. 

Grapian, to grapple; Gripan, 
lo gripe; Gropian, to grope— 
grapple, grapnel, gripe, grope, 
group, grovel. 

Greot, dusi—gritty, groats. 

Growan, to grow—grow, growth. 

Grund, the ground—ground, 
groundless, groundsel, ground- 
work. 


Habban, to have—have, haft, be- 
have, behavior, misbehave. 

Heege, a hedge, haw, hawthorn. 

Heel* (al. to the Gr. holos), whole, 


* There are numerous instances in which a word or root is common te 
several of the Aryan languages without having been borrowed by any 
one from unother, all having received the word from some more prim! 
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sound—hail, hale, heal, health, 
whole, wholesome. 

Halig, holy—holiday, hallow. 

Ham, a dwelling—hamlet, home, 
homely, homeliness. 

Hangian, to hang—hang, hanger, 
hinge, unhinge, overhang. 

Hat, heat—heat, heater, hot. 

Healdan, to hold—halt, halter, 
helm, hilt, hold, behold, uphold, 
upholster, withhold. 

Heard, hard—harden, hardihood, 
hardship, hardware, hardy. 

Heban, Hefan, to lift—heap, 
heave, heaven, heavy, upheaval. 

Hedan, to heed—heed, heedful, 
heedfulness, heedless, heedless- 
ness. 

Heorte, the heart—hearten, heart- 
less, hearty, dishearten. 

Hlaf, bread—loaf. 

Hleefdige, lady. 

Hlaford, lord. 

Hleapan, to leap—leap, overleap, 
elope, elopement. 

Hol, a hole—hole, hold (of a ship), 
hollow, hollowness. 

Hristlan, to make quick sounds— 
rustle, rustling. 

Huntian, to rush——hunt, hunter, 
huntsman. 

Hus, a house—housewife, husband 
(hus and bonda, the master of the 
house), hustings. 

Hweorfan, to 
wharf. 

Hyran, to hear—hear, hearer, 
hearsay. 


turn — swerve, 


Leedan, to lead—lead, leader, load- 
star, loadstone, mislead. 

Leefan, to leave—left, eleven, 
twelve. 

Tugeran, to teach—learn, learner, 
learning, lore, unlearned. 

Lang, long—long, length, length- 
en, lengthy, linger. 

Lecgan, to lay—lay, layer, lair, 
law, lawful, lawless, lea, ledge, 
ledger, lie, low, lowly, outlaw. 

Leofian, Lybban, to live—live, 


lively, livelihood, livelong,alive, 
outlive. 
Leoht, light--lighten, lightsome 
lighthouse, enlighten. 
Lic, like—like, likely, likelihood, 
likeness, likewise, unlike. 
Locian, to stretch forward—look. 
Loma, utensils, furniture—loom, 
handloom, powerloom, heirloom. 
Losian, to lose—lose, loser, loss. 
Luf, love; Lufian, to love—lover, 
lovely, lief, beloved. 


‘Lyfan, to permit—leave (permis- 


ston), belief, believe, believer, 
misbelieve. 
Lyft, the air—loft, lofty, aloft. 


Macian, to make—make, maker, 
match, matchless, mate, inmate. 

Meel, time, portion—piecemeal. 

Meengan, to miz—among, mingle, 
commingle, intermingle, mon- 


grel. 

Magan, to be able—may, might, 
mighty, main, mainland, dis- 
may. 

Meare, «a boundary—mark, marks- 
man, marches, remark. 

Metsian, to feed—mess, messmate, 
meat. 

Metan, to measure—meet, meeting, 
meet (fit), meetness. 

Mona, moon — moon, 
month. 

Mund, a defense—mound. 

Murnan, to murmur — mourn, 
mourner, mournful. 

Mynd, the mind—mind, mindful, 
mindfulness, remind. 


Monday, 


Nees, a nose—naze, ness. 

Nama, a name—name, nameless, 
namesake, misname. 

Nead, need—need, needful, need- 
less, needs, needy. 

Neah, nigh—near, next, neighbor. 

Niht, night—fortnight (contr. fr. 
fourteen nights), nightfall, night- 
less, nightmare, nightshade. 


Oga, dread—ugly, ugliness. 


tive source. This will explain why so many Anglo-Saxon words seem to 
ve allied, nearly or remotely, to the Latin or Greek. 
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Ortgeard, yard for worts or vege- 
tables—orchard. 


Pesth, a path—pathless, pathway, 
footpath. 

Plegan, to exercise, to sport—play, 
player, playful, playmate. 

Preettig, crafty—pretty. 


Reecan, to reach—reach, over- 
reach, rack, rack-rent. 

Radan, to read—read, readable, 
reader, reading, riddle. 

Reefian, to seize—bereave, be- 
reavement, raven, ravenous, rive, 
rob, robber, robbery, rove, ro- 
ver. 

Rathe or Hrathe, early, soon— 
rath, rather. 
Read, red—red, redden, ruddy. 
Recan, to heed—reck, reckless, 
recklessness, reckon, reckoning. 
Rennan, to run—-run, runner, 
runaway, outrun. 

Ridan, to ride—ride, rider, road, 
roadster, roadstead. 

Ripan, to reap—reap, reaper, ripe, 
ripen, ripeness, unripe. 


Rud, red—ruddy, ruddock (the| S 


robin redbreast). 
Ruh, rough—rough, roughness. 


Sagan, to say—say, saying, hear- 
say, unsay. 

Seelig (Ger. selig, blessed), lucky, 
blessed—silly. 

Sar, painful—sore, soreness, sor- 
row, sorrowful, sorry. 

Scacan, to shake—shake, shaky, 
shock, shocking. 

Sceadan, to shade—shade, shady, 
shadow,shed (a covered inclosure). 

Scearvian, to inspect, Scavage 
(in old Eng., a duty on the in- 
spection of customable goods)— 
scavenger. 

Scedan, to scatter, to shed—shed 
(to spill), watershed. 

Sceofan, to push—shove, shovel, 
scuffle, shufile, sheaf. 

Sceotan, to shoot—shoot, shot, 
sheet, shut, shutter, shuttle, shut- 
tlecock (orig. shuttle-cork), over- 
shoot, undershot, upshot. 


Sceran, to cut—scar, scarf, score, 
share, sharp, shear, sheriff, shire. 

Scinan, to shine—sheen, outshine, 
moonshine, sunshine. 

Screopan, to crack—scrape 
scraper, scrap, scrap-book. 

Scrob, a dbush—shrub, shrubbery 

Scyppan, to form—shape, shape: 
less, landscape. 

Sellan, to give—sale, sell, sold. 

Seon, to see—see, seer, sight, fore- 
see, oversee, unsightly. 

Settan, to set, Sittan, to sit—set, 
setter, settle, settler, settlement, 
set, beset, onset, outset, upset. 

Side, side—side, sideboard, aside, 
beside, inside, outside, upside. 

Singan, to sing—sing, singer, 


song. 

Slesc, slack—slack, slackness, slow, 
sloth, slothful, sluggard, slug- 
gish. 

Slean, to slay—slay, slaughter, 
sledge (a heavy hammer). 


Slidan, to slide—slide, sled, 
sledge. 
Slipan, to glide—slip, slipper, 


slippery, slipshod. 

mitan, to smite—smite, smiter, 

smith, smithy. 

Snican, to creep—snake, sneak. 

Socc, a shoe—sock, socket. 

Soft, soft—soften, softly, softness. 

Soth, trwe—sooth, soothsayer. 

Specan, to speak—speak, speaker, 
speech, bespeak. 

Spell, a message—spell (discourse), 
gospel. 

Spinnan,to spin—spinner, spider. 

Spurnan, to strike with the heel— 
spurn. 

Stalwyrth, worth taking—stal- 
wart or stalworth. 

Stan, a stone—stony, stoneware. 

Standan, to stand—standard, 
understand, understanding, with- 
stand. 

Steall, a place—stall, forestall, 
install, pedestal, trestle (Lat. 
tres, three), “‘a movable support 
of timber in the form of a three 
or four-legged stool.” 

Steorfan, to die—starve, starva- 
tion, starveling. 
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Stician, to stick —stake, stick, 
stickle, stickleback, sting, stitch, 
stock, stockade, stocking. 

Stigan, to ascend—stair, staircase, 
stile, stirrup, sty. 

Strecean, to  stretch—stretch, 
stretcher, straight, straighten, 
straightness, outstretch, over- 
stretch. 

Streowian, to spread — strew, 
straw, strawberry. 

Styran, to steer—steer, steerage, 
steersman, stern (the hind part of 
a ship), astern. 

Styrian, to stir—stir, bestir. 

Sur, sowr—sour, sourish, sourness, 
sorrell, surly, surliness. 

Swearian,to swear—swear,swear- 
er, forswear, answer, unanswered. 

Swet, sweet—sweet, sweetbread, 
sweeten, sweetmeat, sweetness. 

Swifan, to move quickly—swift, 
swivel, 


Tzecan, to show, to teach—teach, 
teachable, teacher. 
Tellan, to count—tell, teller, tale, 
talk, talkative, foretell. 
Thencan, to seen—think, think- 
er,thought, thoughtful, methinks, 
Thringan, to press—throng. 
Thyr, dry—thirst, thirsty. 
Tilian, to prepare—till, toil. 
Treowe, true—true, truth, truth- 
ful, truism, trust, trustee, trust- 
worthy, trusty, troth, tryst. 
Twa, two—twice, twine, 
between, entwine. 


twist, 


Tyrnan, to turn—turn, turner, 


turncoat, turnkey, turnpike,over 
turn, upturn. 


Ut, out, Uter, outer—utter, ut 
most. 


Wacan, to awake—wake, wake- 
ful, waken, wait, watch, watchful, 
watchfulness, watchman. 

Wana, deficiency, negotion—wan, 
wane, want, wanton (fr. wan, de- 
ficiency, and togen, drawn or led; 
lit. uneducated, ill brought up, 
h. loose, unrestrained). 

Waer, wary—aware, 
warn, wary. 

Warnian, to defend, to beware— 
warn, warning, warrant, wary, 
weir, aware, beware. 

Wegan, to move—wag, waggle, 
wain, wave, way, wayfarer, 
weigh, weight, weighty. 

Wearm, glowing—warm, warmth. 

Weordh, worth—worth, worthy, 
worship, worshiper, unworthy. 

Werian, to cover—wear, wearable, 
weary, wearisome. 

Werig, fatigued—weary. 

Winnan, to labor—win, won. 

Wes-heel, be of health—wassail. 

Witan, to know—wise, wisdom, 
wizard, wit, witness, witty. 

Wringan, to twist—wrangle, 
wrench, wriggle, wring, wrinkle. 

Writhan, to twist—wrath, wrath- 
ful, wroth, wreath, wreathe, wry, 

* wryneck, wrong. 

Wunian, to dwell—wont, wonted. 

Wyrm, a worm, a serpent—worm. 


beware, 


Exercise LXXVII. 


1. We found the four-leaved clover in a cleft. 


2. The cunning 


king shrank not from silling when he could not quell. 3. The elder 


brother is an alderman. 


I would rather have the rath primrose than the violet. 


4, Her husband went to the hustings. 


5. 
6. The 


sailor could not hold the helm. ‘7. Finding that the place was not 
a thoroughfare, we bade each other farewell, and paited. 8. When 


the gas was lit, the ghost did not appear. 
10, My friend is free to go. 
12. The child saves up a farthing every 


late into the night. 
is too small for her body. 


9. The nightingale sang 
11. The boddice 
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fortnight. 


John’s father has gone to fodder the cattle. 
16. Though wary, he was not aware of the 


tledore and shuttlecock. 
foe’s nearness. 
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13. The knave has no knowledge of politeness. 14. 


15. We played at bat 


Specimens of Anglo-Saxon. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE—Tenth Century. 


Tha feng Atlfred Acthelwulfing 
to West-Seaxna rice; and thes 
ymb enne monath gefeaht Alfred 
cyning with ealne thone here lytle 
werode xt Wiltoune, and hine lange 
on deg geflymde, and tha Deniscan 
ahton weel-stowe geweald. And 
thes geares wurdon nigon folc- 
gefeoht gefohten with thone here 
on tham cyne-rice be suthan 
Temese, butan tham the him 
Elfred, and ealdormen, and cyn- 
inges thegnas oft rada onridon the 
mannanerimde. And thes geares 
weeron of-slegene nigon eorlas, and 
an cyning; and thy geare namon 
West-Seaxan frith with thone 
here. 


Then took Alfred, son of Ethel- 
wulf, to the West Saxon’s king- 
dom; and that after one month 
fought Alfred king against all the 
army with a little band at Wilton, 
and them long during the day 
routed, and then the Danes obtained 
of the battle-field possession. And 
this year were nine great battles 
foughtwith the army in the kingdom 
to the south of the Thames, besides 
those inwhich Alfred,and the alder- 
men, and the king’s thanes oft in- 
roads rode-against which one noth- 
ing accounted. And this year were 
slain nine earls and one king; and 
this year made the West-Saxons 
peace with the army. 


KING CANUTE’S SONG. 


Composed by Canute, 1017-1036, and long a popular song, the only 
known fragment of an Anglo-Saxon ballad: 


Merie sungen the muneches bin- | Merrily sang the monks within Ely, 


nen Ely, 
That Cnut ching rew thereby 
Roweth, cnihtes, ner the land, 
And here we thes muneches seeng. 


(When) that Cnute king rowed 
thereby ; 

Row, knights, near the land, 

And hear we those monks’ song. 


Specimens of Semi-Saxon and Early English. 
EXTRACT FROM THE BRUT OF LAYAMON—About 1180 


He nom tha Englisca boc 
Tha makede Seint Reda; 
An other he nom on Latin, 
Tha makede Seinte Albin, 
And the feire Austin, 


He took the English book 
That Saint Bede made; 
Another he took in Latin, 
That Saint Albin made, 
And the fair Austin, 
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The fulluht broute hider in. 

Boc he nom the thridde, 

Leide ther amidden, 

Tha makede a Frenchis clerc, 
Wace was ihoten, 

‘The wel couthe writen, 

And he hoc yef thare aethelen 
Aelienor, the wes Henries quene, 
Thes heyes kinges. 


| That baptism brought hither in. 


The third book he took, 

And laid there in midst, 

That made a French clerk, 
Wace was he called, 

That well could write, 

And he it gave to the noble 
Eleanor, that was Henry’s queen, 
The high king’s. 


FROM A CHARTER OF HENRY III.—1258. 


Henry, thurg Gode’s fultome, 
King on Engleneloande, Lhoaverd 
on Yrloand, Duk on Norman, on 
Acquitain, Earl on Anjcu, send I 
greting, to alle hise holde, ilerde 
and ilewede on Huntindonnschiere. 
Thet witen ge wel alle, het we 
willen and unnen, thet ure redes- 
men alle, other the moare del of 
heom, thet beoth ichosen thurg us 
and thurg thet loandes-folk on ure 
kineriche, habbith idon, and schul- 
len don in the worthnes of God, 
and ure treowthe, for the freme of 
the loande, etc. 


Henry, through God’s support, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy of Acquitain, 
Earl of Anjou, sends greeting to all 
his subjects, learned and unlearned, 
of Huntingdonshire. This know 
ye well all, that we will and grant 
what our counsellors all, or the 
more part of them, that be chosen 
through us and through the land- 
folk of our kingdom, have done, 
and shall do, to the honor of God, 
and our allegiance, for the good of 
the land, ete. 


FROM RICHARD ROLLE’S LINES ON HEAVEN.—Fourteenth 
Century. 


Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde ;* 

And ther is alle manner welthe to weld: 
And ther is rest without ony travaille ;t 

And ther is pees without any strife, 

And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf:t 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 

And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie: 
And ther is more worshipe and honour, 
Then evere hade kynge other? emperour. 
Ane ther is grete melodie of aungeles|| songe, 
And ther is preysing hem amonge. 

And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 
And ther is evere perfect love and charite; 
And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honeste without vilaneye. 

Al these a man may joyes of hevene call: 
Ac yuttef the most sovereyn joye of alle 

Is the sight of Goddes bright face, 

In wham resteth alle mannere grace. 


+ work. 
22 * Ps 


* age. 


t desire of life. 


%or, f angels, q but yet. 
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IL—NOUNS. 


Atlas, a collection of maps bound 
together—Altlas, the name of a 
giant who, the ancient Greeks 
imagined, bore up the earth up- 
on his shoulders. 

Acad/emy, a public or private 
school, a. society of learned men— 
Academus, a Greek, in whose gar- 
den, near Athens, Plato taught. 

Amm0O/nia, the pungent matter of 
smelling salts—Jupiter Ammon, 
near whose temple in Libya it 
was originally obtained. 

Ayr’gus, a very watchful person— 
Argus, a fabled being with one 
hundred eyes. 


Bowie-knife, an American wea- 
pon—Col. Bowie, the inventor. 
Braggado/cio, a vain boaster— 
Braggadochio, a boastful charac- 
ter in Spenser’s Faéry Queen. 
Bud/dhism, the religion of many 
millions in Asia—Buddha, or the 
“Sage,” who flourished about a 
thousand years before Christ. 

Buhl-work, wood inlaid with me- 
tal or mother-of-pearl—Boule, a 
French carver in wood. 


Cal’/vinism, the theological doc- 
trines of Calvin—Calvin, a Swiss, 
born 1509, died 1564. 

Camel/lia, a genus of plants ad- 
mired for their beautiful flowers and 
leaves — Camellus, a Moravian 
Jesuit, and traveler in Asia. 

Cicerone (pron. sis’e-ro’/ne or 
chi/ché-ro’ne), a guide—Cicero, 
the Roman orator. 


Cinchona (pron. sinko’na), Pe- 
ruvian bark—countess of Cincho- 
na, wife of a viceroy of Peru. 


Daguerre/otype, a picture pro- 
duced on a metal plate—Daguerre, 
the inventor, born in France, 
1789, died 1851. 

Dahlia, a garden plant—Dahl, 
a Swedish botanist. 

Dunce, one slow at learning—Duns 
Scotus, the great leader of the 
schoolmen in the Dark Ages, who 
were opposed to the revival of 
learning, and called after him 
dunsmen or duncemen 


Easter, a festival commemorating 
the resurrection of Christ—Eostre, 
among Teutonic tribes, a goddess 
whose festival was held in April. 

Ep/icure, one fond of good living 
—Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, 
to whom is ascribed, but errone- 
ously, the teaching that “ plea- 
sure is the highest good.” 


Fah/renheit, a thermometer in 
which the freezing-point of water is 
marked 32°, and the borling-point 
212°— Fahrenheit, the inventor. 

Fuchsia (pron. fu’sia), a flowering 
shrub of many varieties—Fuchs, a 
German botanist of the six- 
teenth century. 


Gal/vanism, electricity developed 
from the chemical action which 
takes place from certain bodies 
placed im contact, as different met- 
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als—Galvani, of Bologna, in 
Italy, the discoverer. 

Gentian, « plant, whose root, which 
is very bitter, is used in medicine 
—Gentius, king of Illyria, who 
first experienced the virtues of 
the plant. 

Glauber-salt, native sulphate of 
soda—Gllauber, the first discov- 
erer, 

Gob/elins, a famous manufactory 
of tapestry near Paris—Jehan 
Gobelin, a Flemish dyer. 

Guillotin (pron. ghil-lo-teen’), 
an instrument for beheading— 
Guillotin, a physician who pro- 
posed its adoption at the time of 
the great French Revolution. 


Aygiene (pron. hi’ji-en), health, 
its preservation and restoration— 
Hygeia, the goddess of health, 
in ancient Greek and Roman 
mythology. 


Jesuit, a member of the society of 
Jesus, founded by Ignatius Loyola 
in 1534—Jesus. 


Kyanized wood, wood preserved 
from dry-rot by steeping it im a so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate, etc.— 
Kyan, the discoverer. 


Lloyd’s, a part of the Royal Ex- 
change, London, where shipowners, 
etc., transact business—Lloyd’s 
coftee-house, their original place 
of meeting. 

Lynch, to punish without the usual 
forms of law—Judge Lynch, an 
American character, real or im- 
aginary, accustomed to punish 
trespassers without the forms of 
law. 


Macad/amize, to cover a road 
with small broken stones, which, 
uniting by pressure, form a hard, 
level surface—Macadam, the in- 
ventor. 

Mack/intosh, a water-proof over- 
coat— Mackintosh, the inventor. 

Magnolia, the laurel-leaved tulip 


tree of America—Magnol, a 
French botanist. 

Mammon, riches—Mammon, the 
Chaldaic god of riches. 

Mau-so-le’um, a stately tomb or 
monument—Mausolus, king of 
Caria, whose queen erected to 
his memory a gorgeous tomb, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 
Mentor, a faithful monitor—Men- 
tor, a wise Greek of that name. 
Mercator’s Chart, a chart on 
which the surface of the earth is 
represented as a ‘plane—Merca- 
tor, a Flemish geographer. 

Mes/merism, the art of inducing 
a state of somnambulism, in which 
the patient 1s largely under the con- 
trol of the operator or mesmerizer 
—Antoine Mesmer, born in Sua 
bia in 1734, died 1815. 

Mor’phia, a peculiar alkaloid, the 
narcotic principle of opiwm—Mor- 
pheus, in ancient mythology, the 
god of dreams (fr. the Gr. mor’- 
phe, form, shape). 


Ne’gus, a miziure of wine, water, 
and sugar—Col. Negus, who in- 
troduced its use into England in 
the time of Queen Anne. 


Or’rery, an apparatus for showing 
the motions, etc., of the heavenly 
bodies—the earl of Orrery, for 
whom one of the first was made. 


Palla/dium, the image or statue 
of Pallas at Troy, said to ‘ave 
fallen from heaven, and on the pos- 
session of which the fate of Troy de- 
pended—FPallas, or Minerva, the 
goddess of war and wisdom. 

Pan/ic, sudden fright, particularly 
unthout cause—the god Pan, in 
ancient mythology, who is said 
to have assisted the Athenians at 
Marathon by inspiring the enemy 
with a causeless fear. 

Pe/ony, the name of a plant hav- 
ing large showy flowers—Paon, the 
discoverer. 

Pet’/rel, an ocean-bi~7 that appears 
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like Peter, to walk on the water— 
St. Peter. 

Pha/eton, an open carriage on 
four wheels—Phaeton, in ancient 
mythology, son of Phebus, who, 
having received permission from 
Phebus to guide the chariot of 
the sun, conducted it so unskili- 
fully that Jupiter struck him 
with a thunderbolt, which hurled 
him headlong into the river Po. 

Pinch/beck, a gold-colored variety 
of brass—Pinchbeck, the inventor. 

Pu/seyism, the church principles 
of Dr. Pusey and others—Pusey. 

Pyr/rhonism, skepticism—Pyr- 
rho, an ancient philosopher who 
taught universal skepticism or 
doubt. 


Quas/sia, a South American plant 
whose root is intensely bitter— Quas- 
sy, a negro who first discovered 
its medicinal properties as a 
tonic. 


Rodomontade, empty, noisy blus- 
ter—Rodomont, a brave but proud 
and insolent character in Arios- 
to’s “ Orlando Furioso.” 


Sandwich, two thin slices of bread 
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with a thin slice of meat, seasoned 
with mustard, etc., between them— 
earl of Sandwich. 

Silhouette (pron. sil-oo-et’), the 
outline of an object filled in with a 
black color—Silhouette, controller 
of the finances in France under 
Louis XV., and who was said to 
be niggardly in his economy. 

Simony, the crime of buying or 
selling ecclesiastical offices—Simon 
Magus, who offered to purchase 
the power of bestowing the gift 
of the Holy Ghost from the apos- 
tles with money. 


Tan/talize, to torment or tease— 
Tantalus, an ancient king, who, 
haying divulged the secrets of 
Jupiter, was punished in the 
lower world by having branches 
laden with fruit hung over his 
head which always receded from 
his grasp; a rock hung over his 
head threatened to crush him 
every moment; also, he was 
placed up to the chin in water, 
yet could not drink. 


Volea’/no, a burning mountain 
which throws up stones and melted 
matter— Vulcan, the god of fire. 


Il.— ADJECTIVES. 


A/rian, pertaining to Arius, who 
in the fourth century taught that 
Jesus is inferior to God, and that 
the Holy Spirit is not God. 

Armin/ian, one who holds the doc- 
trines of Arminius, who in the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century 
opposed some of the doctrines 
of Calvin. 

Athana/sian, pertaining to Atha- 
nasius, a bishop of Alexandria 
in the fourth century, or to the 
creed called by his name. 

Atlantic, of the Atlantic Ocean— 
Mount Atlas in Africa, on which 
heaven was fabled to rest; h., the 
ocean contiguous. 

Auro/ral, belonging to the North- 
ern Iights—Aurora, the goddess 
of the morning. 


Carte’sian, pertaining to the doc- 
trines of Descartes, a famous 
French philosopher. 

Co/real, pertaining to all kinds of 
grain used for food—Ceres, god- 
dess of agriculture. 

Coper/nican, pertaining to the 
system of Copernicus, a celebrated 
astronomer who taught that the 
earth revolves around the sun. 


Hlizabeth/an, pertaining to Queen 
Elizabeth, or aftér the manner of 
her time. 

Ho/lian, pertaining to wind—Ato- 
lus, the fabled deity of the 
winds. 

Eras’tian, pertaining to Hrastus, 
a German divine and physician 
of the sixteenth century, who 
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taught that the Church ought to 
be wholly dependent on the State 
for its government and discip- 
line. 

Escula/pian, relating to medicine, 
from Hseculapius, the god of the 
healing art in ancient mythology. 


Husta’chian, applied to a tube or 


canal extending from behind the 
soft palate to the tympanum of the 
ear, to which it conveys the air— 
Eustachius, a celebrated Italian 
anatomist, A. D. 1574. 


Gor/dian, intricate— Gordian knot, 
in ancient times a knot said to 
have been so skillfully tied by 
King Gordius that no one could 
untie it, and to the untier of 
which an oracle promised the 
sovereignty of Asia; Alexander 
the Great cut it through with his 
sword. 

Grego/rian, denoting what per- 
tains to Gregory, the name of 
several popes; Gregorian calen- 
dar, the calendar as reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. 


Her-cu-le/an, very great or diffi- 
cult — Hercules, a hero in the 
Greek mythology celebrated for 
his feats of strength, the son of 
Jupiter and Alcmena. 

Hermeneutics, the art of ex- 
plaining clearly passages in any 
author, especially scriptural pas- 
sages—fr. the Gr. hermeneus, an 
interpreter, fr. Hermes, Mercury. 

Hermet/ic, Hermetical, chem- 
ical, perfectly closed, so that no atr, 
gas or spirit cam escape or enter— 
Hermes, Mercury, the fabled in- 
ventor of chemistry. 

Hudibras/tic, doggerel, similar in 
style to Hudibras, a satire by 
Butler. 


Linne/an, pertaining to Linneus, 
the Swedish botanist, 1707-78. 
Lu/theran, periaining to Luther, 
or to his doctrines—Luther, the 
celebrated German controver- 

sialist, 1483-1546. 


Maz/arine, a deep blue color— 
Cardinal Mazarin. 

Mosa/ic, pertaining to Moses or 
his system—Mosaie, applied tc 
mosaic-work, has a different der- 
ivation, and is supposed to be 
from the Gr. mouseion, a museum. 


Newto/nian, relating to Sir Isaac 
Newton, 1642-1727. 


Or’phean, musical, poetical—On 
pheus, a famous poet and musi 
cian of antiquity. 


Pindaric, irregular in measure— 
Pindar, a Greek lyric poet and 
writer of odes. 

Platon‘ic, pure, spiritual, pertain- 
ing to Plato’s doctrines—Plato, a. 
famous ancient Greek philoso- 
pher. 

Procrus/tean, pertaining to Pro- 
crustes or his mode of tortwre— 
Procrustes, a robber of ancient 
Greece, who tortured his victims 
by placing them on an iron bed, 
and fitting them to suit its length 
by stretching their bodies or 
mutilating them. 

Pu/nic, pertaining to the Cartha- 
ginians, perfidious—tfr. Peni, the 
Carthaginians. 


Quixotic, romantic to an absurd 
degree—Don Quixote, the hero 
of a famous Spanish romance of 
that name, 


Sapph/ic, pertaining to Sappho, 
an ancient Grecian poetess. 

Socin/ian, one of the followers of 
Socinus, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury taught that Jesus Christ was 
a mere man, and who denied the 
Trinity, the personality of the 
devil, the original depravity of 
man, the atonement, and the 
eternity of future punishments. 

Socrat/ic, pertaining to Socrates 
or to his method of teaching— 
Socrates, the greatest of the an- 
cient Greek moral philosophers, 
and who was condemned to 
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drink hemlock because he was | Thes’pian, 


suspected of differing from the 
majority in his religious notions. 

Stento/’rian, vocally loud and 
powerful—Stentor, a herald (men- 
tioned by Homer) who had a 
voice like thunder. 

Swedenbor’gian, a disciple of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish 
philosopher, born A. D. 1688, 
died 1772, who claimed to have 
intercourse with spirits, and to 
be specially commissioned by 
the Almighty. 


relating to tragt 
acting—Thespis, the founder of 
the Greek drama. 


Titan/ic, huge, enormous—Titan, 
in ancient mythology, the eldest 
son of Heaven and Earth, and 
sire of a race of giants who war- 
red against Jupiter. 


Voltaic, pertaining to galvanism, 
as modified by Volta, an Italian 
experimenter, born at Como in 
1745, professor at Pavia, inventor 
of the hydrogen lamp, died 1826. 
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Ag/ate, a variegated variety of 
chalcedony yuarta—the river Ach- 
ates in Sicily, where it was 
found. 

AVabaster, a variety of soft mar- 
ble—Alabastron, a city in Egypt 
in the Arabian mountain chain, 
famed for its artists in alabaster. 

Ar’ras, tapesiry, hangings for 
rooms woven with figures—Arras, 
a town in France, where made. 

Arte’sian, applied to a boring 
made in the earth in order to obtain 
a constant flow of water—Artois, a 
town in France, where first used. 

Athenee/um, a public reading or 
lecture room—Athenaton, the tem- 
ple of Athenaia or Minerva at 
Athens. 

At/tic, pertaining to Attica, elegant, 
classical—Attica, a division of 
ancient Greece, of which Athens 
was the capital. (Attic, a gar- 
ret, is said to be derived from 
the Sanscrit attaka, the room on 
top of the house.) 


Ban/tam, a small breed of fowls 
with feathered legs—Bantam, in 
Java, whence brought. 

Barb, a Barbary horse—Barbary, 
in Africa. 

Bay’onet, a steel dagger at the end 


of a gun or musket—Bayonne, in 
France, where invented in 1679. 

Bed/lam,a madhouse—contr. from 
the hospital of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem in London, used as a house 
for the insane. 

Bis’toury, a small knife or scalpel 
for surgical purposes — Pistoria, 
now Pistoja, in Tuscany, once 
celebrated for their manufacture. 

Bride’well, a house of correction— 
from St. Bride’s well in London, 
near which a palace was built, 
afterward turned into a hospital. 

Bur’gundy, a fine French wine— 
Burgundy, where made, ~ 


Cal’ico, a kind of cotton cloth— 
Calicut, in the East Indies, where 
first manufactured. 

Cam/bric, a kind of fine white 
linen — Cambray, in Flanders, 
where first manufactured. 

Cana/ry, «a wine, also a fine song- 
bird of yellow plumage, and some- 
times called the canary-finch—the 
Canary Islands. 

Can/ter, an easy gallop—a contr. 
of Canterbury, in allusion to the 
easy pace at which the pilgrims 
used to ride thither. 

Car/away, a plant the seeds of 
which are used as the kernel in con 
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fections, and for giving a flavor to 
cakes—Carta, in Asia Minor. 
Car’ronade, a short cannon—Car- 


ron, in Scotland, where first made. | 


Cash/mere, a rich shawl—Cash- 
mere, in India, where first made. 

Chalced’ony (kal-), a variety of 
quartz with some opal in it—Chal- 
cedon, in Asia Minor, where ob- 
tained. 

Champagne’, a kind of sparkling 
wine — Champagne, in France, 
where originally produced. 

Cherry, «a well-known fruit— Cera- 
sus, now Kheresoun, in Asia 
Minor. 

Chest/nut, a fruit—Castanea, in 
Macedonia, whence introduced. 
Cimme/rian, extremely dark— 

Cimmerium, a former name of the 
Crimea, fabled by the ancients to 
have been continually shrouded 

in darkness. 

Cog/nac (kone’yak), the best kind 
of French brandy— Cognac, in 
France, where it is extensively 
made. 

Cop’per, a metal—Cyprus, once 
celebrated for its rich copper- 
mines. 

Cor/dovan, also Cord’wain, 
goat-skin leather — Cordova, in 
Spain, where it was first manu- 
factured. 

Curacoa/’, a cordial made by dis- 
tilling brandy flavored with orange- 


peel, cloves, etc., and sweetened— 
island of Curacoa. 

Cur’rant, awell-known small fruit, 
a small variety of dried grape, chief- 
ly from the Lonian Islands—Cor- 
anth, in Greece, of which eurrant 
is a corruption. 


Dam/ask, figured silk or linen— 
Damascus, in Syria, where first 
made. 

Dam/son, a small dark plum—tr. 
Damascene, the plum of Damas- 


cus. 
Delf, a kind of earthenware—Delft, 
Holland, where originally made. 


Fus’tian, ¢ thick, strong cloth made | 


of cotton— Foscat, near Cairo, 
whence it was first brought. 


Galloway, a small strong horse— 
Galloway, in Scotland. 

Gamboge’, a yellow resin used as 
a paint, and in medicine as a dras- 
tic — Cambodia, in Asia, where 
it is obtained. 

Gasconade’, bluster, bravado— 
Gascony, in France, the natives 
of which were notorious for their 
habit of boasting. 

Gip’sy, a wandering race of people, 
supposed to have come from India, 
through Egypt—Egyptian, of which 
gipsy is a corruption. 

Guin/ea, an obsolete gold coin = 
21s—Gwinea, in Africa, whence 
the gold was brought. 


Holland, a fine kind of linen cloth 
—AHolland, where first made. 

Hol/lands, a superior kind of gin 
— Holland, where it is extensively 
produced. 


In’digo, a beautiful blue dye ob- 
tarned from the leaves of certain 
plants—Indicus, Indian. 


Ja‘lap, the root of a plant reduced 
to powder, used im medicine as a 
purgatwe—Xalapa, in Mexico, 
where it grows. 

Jean, a kind of stout cotton. cloth— 
Genoa, in Italy. 

Jet, a variety of coal of an intense 
velvety-black color used for orna- 
ments— Glagas, a river in Lycia. 


Lan/dau, a light carriage whose 
top may be opened and thrown back 
— Landau, 2 town in Germany. 


Madei/ra, a highly esteemed wine 
—island of Madeira. 

Magne’sia, one of the primitive 
earths, used in the form of a white, 
light, tasteless powder—Magnesia, 
a country of Thessaly. 

Mag’net, the loadsione—said to be 
so called from Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, where first found. 
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Malm/sey, a rich, sweet wine— 
Malvasia, in Greece. 

Mar’sala, a light wine—Marsala, 
in Sicily. 

Me-an/der, a winding course— 
Meander, a river in Asia Minor. 

Mil/liner, one who makes and sells 
bonnets— Milan, in Italy, once 
famous for milliners’ wares. 

Moroc’co, a fine kind of grained 
leather prepared from goat-skin or 
sheep-skin—Morocco, in Africa, 
where first made: 


Nankeen, a buf-colored cotton 
cloth—Nankin, in China, where 
made. 


Os/naburg, a coarse kind of linen 
—Osnaburg, in Germany. 


Paramat’ta, a cloth of cotton and 
wool resembling merino im appear- 
ance—Paramatia, a town in Aus- 
tralia noted for its manufacture. 

Parch/ment, the skins of sheep or 
goat, prepared for writing on— 
Pergamos, in Asia Minor, where 
first made. 

Pa/rian, « fine kind of porcelain— 
Paros, an island famed for its 
marble. 

Pheas/ant, a bird esteemed for tts 
flesh and plumage—Phasis, a river 
in Asia Minor, whence brought 
to Europe. 

Pis’tol, a small hand-gun—Pisto- 
ja, in Italy where first made. 

Port, a dark, purple wine, but some- 
times light colored—Oporto, in 
Portugal, whence extensively 
shipped. 


Sardine’, a small fish of the her- 
ring tribe—island of Sardinia, 
near which it is caught. 

Sardon‘ic, forced, heartless, bitter, 
applied to laughter—from the 
herba sardonica, a plant of Sar- 
dinia, said when eaten to pro- 
duce convulsive motions of the 
cheeks and lips as in laughing. 
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Sher’ry, a rich, dry, white wine— 
Xeres, in Spain, in and near 
which it is extensively manufac- 
tured. 

Sol’ecism, any glaring deviation 
from the established usage of a lan- 
guage in speaking or writing—Soli, 
a town of Cilicia whose Greek 
inhabitants corrupted the Greek 
language and used a mixed dia- 
lect. 

Span/iel, a sporting-dog remark 
able for sagacity and fawning— 
Hispaniola, now Hayti, where 
originally found. 

Styg/’ian, infernal—Styz, in the 
ancient mythology, a river in 
the infernal regions by which 
the gods swore. 

Syb/arite, an effeminate voluptu- 
ary—Sybaris, a city of ancient 
Italy the inhabitants of which 
were noted for luxury and ef- 
feminacy. 

Sy’enite, any granitic rock in 
which hornblende predominates— 
Syene, in upper Egypt. 


Taran/tula, a species of spider 
found in the warmer parts of Italy 
which bites severely—Taranto, in 
the south of Italy. 

Tariff, a table of duties to be paid 
on goods imported or exported— 
Tarifa, in Spain, where duties 
were collected by the Moors. 
(But, according to Wedgwood, 
tarif is from the Arabic tari, 
explanation, which is from ari, 
knowledge.) 

Tarta’rean, infernal—Tartarus, 
in Roman mythology, the infer- 
nal regions, 

Tokay’, a rich, white wine, sweet 
and deceptively strong—Tokay, in 
Hungary. 

TO’paz, a precious stone, most fre- 
quently yellow, and harder than 
quartz— Topazos, an island in the 
Red Sea where found (but by 
other authorities derived from 
the Greek topuzion). 


END. 
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